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PREFACE 

I.  Thib  book  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  a  human 
being  leams  by  imitation,  by  repetition,  and  by  challenge 
to  increased  exertion. 

n.  It  includes  an  abundance  of  carefully  chosen  ex- 
tracts:— 

1.  To  be  studied  closely  imder  a  teacher's  guidance. 

2.  To  be  copied,  verbatim,  in  order  to  gain  practical 
acquaintance  with  good  models  which  will  teach 
punctuation,  spelling,  diction,  sentence-structure, 
and  development  of  thought. 

3.  To  be  enjoyed  for  subject-matter  and  style,  to 
suggest  further  reading  in  the  same  book,  to 
broaden  interests,  and  to  stimulate  thought  along 
new  lines. 

in.  It  follows  a  special  arrangement  in  presenting  the 
subjects:  Narration,  Description,  Exposition,  and  Aigu- 
mentation,  for 

1.  A  return  to  a  subject,  after  a  pause,  gives  new  zest 
and  a  new  point  of  view. 

2.  Practice  in  other  subjects  is  essential  before  a  stu- 
dent can  get  proper  perspective  regarding  narra- 
tion, etc.  A  student  must  realize  that  these  four 
"forms  of  discourse"  are  really  vitally  related, 
not  completely  isolated. 
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3.  Repetition  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
fixu|[  in  the  mind  necessary  principles  and  facts. 

IV.  Oral  composition  is  included  mider  frequent  class 
exercises  but  no  special  effort  is  made  to  substitute  prac- 
tice in  elocution  for  training  in  the  individual  formula- 
tion and  expression  of  ideas.  Glibness  in  oratory  is  a 
danger  in  America ;  we  need  training  in  thought. 

V.  The  amount  of  material  included  is  greater  than  in 
the  average  text-book  in  this  subject.  Not  only  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  rhetorical  matter  but  also  chapters 
relating  to  the  study  of  literature  are  found. 

VI.  The  subject  is  presented  in  the  belief  that  what  stu- 
dents need  is  not  novelty  and  intellectual  vaudevillei  but 
sustained  effort  and  the  discipline  which  seeks  to  teach 
future  citizens  how  to  read  appreciatively,  how  to  think 
clearly,  and  how  to  express  their  ideas  vividly,  rationally, 
and  with  straightforward  directness. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNGER  TEACHERS 

Below  are  some  suggestions  about  possible  ways  in 
which  a  teacher  may  present  the  subject  of  English  to 
pupils :  — 

I.  Apportionment  of  Time. 

First  Year:  foiu*  recitations  a  week  devoted  to  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition ;    one  recitation  to  Literature. 

Second  Tear:  three  recitations  a  week  devoted  to 
Rhetoric  and  Composition ;   two  recitations  to  Literature. 

Third  Tear:  two  recitations  a  week  devoted  to  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition ;   three  recitations  to  Literature. 

Fourth  Tear:  one  recitation  a  week  devoted  to  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition ;  four  recitations  to  Literature. 

II.  Selection  of  Masterpieces  for  the  Study  of  College 
Bnglish.  —  The  following  is  a  course  of  study  which  might 
be  arranged,  throwing  the  emphasis  in  the  earlier  years 
upon  narration  and,  in  the  later,  upon  the  closer  study  of 
form  and  style  in  more  reflective  pieces  of  literature. 

First  Tear :  Tfie  Odyssey;   Life  of  Goldsmiih. 

Second  Tear :  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Selections 
from  the  Old  Testament;  Ivanhoe. 

Third  Tear;    Jidius  Caesar;     Vanity  Fair;    Essays  of 

EUa;    Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;    Christabel  and 

Kvbla  Khan;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums. 

ix 
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Fourth  Tear:  Macbeth;  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lyddae; 
Burke ;  Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

III.  Written  Composition. — It  is  expected  that  every  stu- 
dent will  write  a  theme  every  two  weeks  during  his  first  two 
years,  and  one  theme  every  week  dming  his  last  two  years 
in  the  secondary  school.  Certain  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  this  written  work  may  be  offered :  — 

1.  Students  should  write  upon  subjects  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  subjects  drawn  from  their  own  personal 
experience  and  observation.  Themes  based  upon  abstract 
topics  or  exclusively  upon  books  should  be  discoiu^aged. 

2.  All  students  in  a  class  should  frequently  be  made  to 
write  upon  the  same  subject.  This  is  wearisome  to  the 
corrector  of  themes,  but  exceedingly  valuable  for  students, 
who  may  be  allowed  in  class  to  discuss  four  or  five  of 
these  themes.  Informal  discussion  of  the  various  methods 
and  of  their  success  always  proves  helpful  to  boys  and 
girls  who  have  been  trying  the  same  subject.  To  know 
how  a  classmate  has  overcome  difficulties,  to  understand 
how  he  has  arrived  at  success,  is  stimulating  to  a  pupiL 
Such  an  exercise  may  be  held  every  month. 

3.  The  irksome  task  of  rewriting  themes  should  be 
insisted  upon.  Many  teachers  feel  that  students  lose 
interest  in  their  work  if  they  are  forced  to  imdergo  the 
discipline  of  reconstructing  an  unsatisfactory  theme,  but 
the  most  successful  teachers  and  writers  insist  that  it  is 
only  by  revision,  by  painstaking,  careful  rewriting  that  a 
student  can  ever  gain  the  mastery  of  his  tools.  It  is  dull 
work  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  but  therein  Ues  the  secret 
of  excellence.  The  experience  won  in  this  polishing  and 
repolishing  is  one  of  the  best  in  life.    The  tendency  of 
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Am^cans  to  write  hastily  and  carelessly  can  be  ciui)ed 
in  the  schools  where  insistence  is  placed  upon  cor- 
recting eanroTS,  upon  reorganizing,  reforming,  and  perfect- 
ing a  piece  of  work.  A  good  workman,  a  good  artist,  is 
not  afraid  of  the  weariness  and  ennui  that  come  from 
an  attempt  to  improve  his  work. 

4.  It  is  very  advantageous  occasionally  to  have  a  stu- 
dent's themes  typewritten,  for  this  placing  of  material 
in  type  throws  the  defects  of  sentence  structure  into  bold 
relief.  Students  are  too  much  accustomed  to  judgmg  their 
work  by  the  standards  of  careless  writing,  and  when  they 
see  their  productions  put  side  by  side  with  printed  matter, 
they  quickly  discover  the  crudeness  and  awkwardness  of 
their  own  performances. 

5.  The  corrections  placed  upon  themes  should  be  very 
definite,  explicit,  and  yet  kindly.  The  correction  of  themes 
is  a  mechanical  task  that  brings  httle  joy  to  teacher  or 
to  pupil  imless  the  teacher  is  able  to  make  each  criticism 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  pupil.  The  fault  most  often 
found  with  the  criticisms  on  themes  is  indefiniteness,  due 
to  the  use  of  terms  that  are  too  abstract  for  the  pupil  to 
understand,  such  as  "  lacks  atmosphere,''  "  crude,"  "  un- 
even," "  awkward,"  "  obscure,"  and  a  dozen  other  such 
expressions.  The  first  criticism  should,  of  course,  be 
criticism  of  the  arrangement  of  thought,  and  every  student 
should  be  trained  by  constant  vigilance  to  seek  imity, 
coherence,  and  emphasis  in  his  compositions.  The  stu- 
^it's  success  in  the  whole  theme  should  be  stated  first, 
followed  by  detailed,  specific  criticism  of  faults  in  grammar, 
punctuation,  diction,  sentence  structure,  and  paragraph 
structure. 
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TV.  Class  Drill.  —  Several  important  aims  in  the  class 
room  recitation  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  Reading  Aloud.  —  The  first  work  in  literatm^  may 
well  begin  with  careful  reading  aloud,  in  class,  of  some  nar- 
rative, such  as  the  translation  of  the  Odyaaey.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  should  take  his  or  her  turn  in  reading  aloud 
a  comparatively  long  passage.  The  benefits  of  this  are: 
pupils  learn  to  pronounce  new  words,  and  to  render  the 
thought  of  a  sentence  or  of  a  passage  with  some  degree 
of  understanding.  They  become  accustomed  to  new 
words  and  add  these  to  their  own  vocabularies.  They 
learn  to  mark  the  rh3rthm  of  poetry,  and,  imconsciouslyi 
become  familiar  with  the  principles  of  metre,  cadence,  and 
cffisura.  By  some  magnetic  influence  of  the  class-room 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  beauty,  the  humor,  or  the  pathos  of 
certain  passages  is  wakened  by  the  exercise  of  reading 
aloud.  Pupils  otherwise  indifferent  are  often  stimulated 
to  enthusiasm  by  other  students  who  are  quick  to  appre- 
ciate the  imaginative  charm  of  literature.  Such  influ- 
ences cannot  be  analyzed,  but  any  teacher  will  admit  that 
they  exist,  and  form  an  essential  part  of  education. 

2.  Class  Discussion.  —  Class  discussion  should  first 
be  directed  toward  making  the  subject-matter  entirely 
dear,  and  to  this  end  a  teacher  ought  to  employ  every 
possible  weapon  of  question.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  time 
for  a  teacher  to  train  the  students  in  the  use  of  gazetteers, 
classical,  biographical,  and  other  dictionaries.  Students 
cannot  receive  too  much  instruction  in  the  ways  and  means 
of  acquiring  independent  power  of  investigation.  The 
teacher  who  forces  her  students  to  commit  to  memory  all 
the  notes  in  a  certain  text-book,  without  attempting  to 
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give  any  training  in  the  use  of  reference  books,  is  guilty 
of  serious  n^ligence.  It  is  not  the  acquirement  of  facts  so 
much  as  the  ability  to  know  where  to  look  for  facts,  that 
characterizes  the  student  who  is  successful. 

3.  Training  of  the  Imagination. — Training  of  the  visual 
imagination  is  something  that  becomes  more  and  more 
important  in  these  da3rs  when  copious  illustration  of  books 
leaves  little  for  this  faculty  to  do.  Descriptive  passages 
may  be  read  aloud,  while  students  endeavor  to  visualize 
for  themselves  the  form,  the  color,  and  the  general  outlines 
of  the  scene,  or  object,  or  person  describf  d.  When  stu- 
dents are  put  to  the  test,  it  is  often  found  that  they  have 
only  the  most  vague  ideas  about  the  simple  natural  forms 
referred  to  by  poets,  and  positively  no  visual  images  of 
these  forms.  In  LyddaSf  Comiis,  UAUegro,  II  Penseroso, 
and  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  there  are  allusions 
to  many  unfamiliar  shrubs  and  plants  and  birds  and  ani- 
mab.  To  be  forced  to  translate  "  dolphin,"  "  ^lantine," 
"  thyme,"  "  albatross,"  "  laurel,",  "  osier,"  and  "  cassia  " 
into  concrete  images  in  the  mind's  eye  is  to  gain  new 
insight  and  redoubled  interest  in  these  works,  and  a  more 
vivid  method  of  study  in  general. 

In  reading  narrative,  students  should  be  urged  to  imag- 
ine for  themselves  the  probable  course  of  events;  they 
should  be  made  to  pause  at  exciting  moments  and  try  to 
detennine  what  must  happen  next.  So,  also,  in  the  study 
of  character;  they  should  try  to  estimate  the  future 
movements  of  these  personages  with  whom  they  have 
become  familiar,  seeking  in  this  way  to  discover  how  far 
they  can  devise  a  line  of  action  consistent  with  the  nature 
C^  tbo  various  dramaJtie  pereona. 
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4.  Establishment  of  Certain  Fundamental  Conceptions 
of  Right  and  Wrong.  —  This  may  be  accomplished  partly 
by  discussion  and  partly  by  mere  force  of  example.  Stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  give  their  impressions  of 
the  valor  of  Ivanhoe,  the  heroic  generosity  of  Sydney 
Carton,  as  well  as  the  fatal  ambition  of  Macbeth.  Lively 
debates  will  result  from  the  introduction  of  these  topics  of 
dispute  and  much  suggestion  for  thought  will  be  given. 
The  mere  spectacle  of  life  as  presented  in  the  various  works 
of  fiction  will  stimulate  finer  ideals,  richly  productive  of 
effects  in  later  life. 

5.  Form.  —  Inasmuch  as  the  sense  of  form  is  rarely 
present  in  the  pupil's  mind  and  is  cultivated  always  with 
extreme  difiSculty,  to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
formal  side  of  literary  work  can  be  no  mistake.  Differ- 
entiation of  types  is  hardly  ever  discussed  in  secondary 
schools ;  students  do  not  learn  to  see  that  different  ideas, 
different  emotions,  naturally  take  dissimilar  methods  of 
expression,  the  subject  and  form  of  an  epic  being  inevitably 
unlike  the  subject  and  form  of  an  essay.  The  study  of 
versification,  also,  is  often  too  lightly  regarded  by  teachers. 
Every  student  should  have  the  advantage  of  systematic 
training  in  scansion,  and  should  be  able  to  identify,  with 
ease,  the  most  common  forms  of  English  verse. 

6.  The  Development  of  Appreciation  of  Literature. — The 
development  of  literary  taste  is  a  difiScult,  slow,  and  vexing 
task.  The  beauty  of  literature  cannot  be  tracked  and 
^himted  down  as  can  obvious  facts  and  dates.  In  the 
early  years  it  is  safer  not  to  analyze  too  much,  but  to 
depend  upon  the  constant  presence  of  poetic  beauty  to 
communicate  its  charm.    In  art  of  any  kind,  imconsdous 
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influences  are  operative,  and  if  students  become  familiar 
enough  with  a  masterpiece  to  delight  in  it,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  gained.  Constant  reading  of  poetry,  in 
its  most  perfect  lyrical  expression,  will  be  of  most  service 
in  forming  taste.  An  appreciation  of  the  music  of  poetry, 
of  melody  and  cadence,  ought  siu^y  to  be  fostered  during 
the  early  years  when  the  ear  is  sensitive,  for  a  large  share 
of  the  enjojrment  of  literature  depends  upon  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  love  of  harmonious  sound.  If  the  same 
poems  are  read  frequently,  they  will  stay  in  the 'memory 
as  guides  in  the  future  for  judging  poetic  measures. 
Wordsworth's  /  wandered  lonely  as  a  doud  and  The 
Solitary  Reaper,  Blake's  Ah,  Sunflower,  Bums'  A  Red,  Red 
Rose,  Marlowe's  The  Passionate  Shepherd,  Ben  Jonson's 
"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  the  Shakespeare  songs, 
Henick's  "  Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee  "  and  Keats' 
La  BeOe  Dame  Sans  Merd,  may  be  cited  as  poems  pos- 
sessed of  special  l3nic  beauty.  In  reading  prose,  too, 
much  may  be  accomplished.  A  recognition  of  the  har- 
monious beauty  of  the  prose  of  Lamb,  or  of  Burke,  of 
Ruskin,  or  of  De  Quincey,  will  be  the  source  of  imqualified 
pleasure  to  the  possessor.  The  teacher  who  loves  litera- 
ture and  whose  taste  has  been  formed  by  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  great  masterpieces  will  not  lack  the  power 
of  wakening  in  students  a  sense  of  the  sincerity,  the  vivid- 
ness, the  artistic  beauty,  and  the  imperishable  idealism  of 
great  literature. 
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LITERATURE 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   ENGLISH  LANGUAQB 

The  Place  of  Language  in  Life.  —  If  human  beings 
were  unable  to  speak  or  write  to  one  another,  what 
would  our  lives  be  like?  How  could  business  be 
carried  on,  had  men  no  means  of  explaining  their 
wishes ;  how  could  ships  be  guided  across  the  ocean, 
if  the  captain  were  not  able  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
sailors ;  how  could  we  get  food  and  clothing,  if  we 
lacked  the  gift  of  language?  Without  it  we  should 
be  in  the  condition  of  animals,  deprived  of  nearly 
everything  that  gives  us  comfort  and  happiness. 
The  power  of  communicating  with  other  people  is 
one  of  our  most  precious  possessions,  an  inheritance 
which  we  should  learn  to  value  highly.  We  pride 
ourselves  upon  our  reverence  for  the  opinions  and 
ideals  of  our  ancestors,  and  try  to  carry  out  the  doc- 
trines incorporated  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  ought  we  not  to  feel  pride  also  in  the  language 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  fore- 
fathers;  ought  we  not  to  try  to  preserve  it  from 
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injury  and  pass  it  on  unharmed  to  the  generations 
that  come  after  us? 

In  order  to  appreciate  our  English  tongue  and  to 
use  it  properly  so  that  it  may  be  kept  from  injury, 
we  ought  to  know  something  about  its  history  and 
the  rules  that  have  governed  and  still  govern  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  Language  deserves  to 
be  studied  as  a  man  studies  law,  or  medicine,  or 
machinery.  No  one  would  be  permitted  to  run  an 
engine,  or  build  a  house,  or  shoe  a  horse,  or  practise 
medicine  imless  he  had  had  so^ie  training  and  ex- 
perience which  would  fit  him  to  do  that  work  satis- 
factorily. So  it  is  with  speech ;  if  we  wish  to  speak 
or  to  write  accurately,  we  need  to  regard  language 
as  a  very  delicate  instrument,  capable  of  being 
harmed  by  careless  workers,  but  also  capable  of  per- 
forming wonders  when  used  skilfully.  Knowledge 
of  his  tools  and  continual  practice  with  them  are 
essential  for  any  successful  workman,  be  he  artist  or 
artisan. 

History  of  Language.  —  In  studying  the  history  of 
the  English  language,  we  must  turn  back  from  the 
beautiful  poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton  to 
the  period  when  no  nation  had  a  literature,  the  period 
of  savage  man.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  with 
our  well-developed  English  language,  to  imagine  a 
state  of  being  where  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion were  the  sign,  and  gesture,  and  symbol.  A 
foreiisner  who  cannot  speak  the  language  of  the 
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country  which  he  visits,  indicates  the  fact  that  he 
wishes  something  to  eat  by  pointing  to  his  mouth ; 
surprise  is  often  expressed  by  throwing  up  the  hands, 
lifting  the  eyebrows,  and  giving  the  coimtenance  a 
suitable  expression  of  incredulity ;  other  gestures  are 
frequently  observed,  even  to-day.  We  are  asked  by 
the  students  of  language  to  picture  mankind,  during 
early  days,  creating,  in  the  process  of  time,  a  speech 
which  was  a  rapid  sing-song  accompanied  by  vigor- 
ous gestures.  They  talked  with  little  expectation 
that  they  would  be  understood,  and  what  they  had 
to  say  was  perhaps  not  very  clear  even  to  them. 
From  that  ancestral  chattering  to  the  language  of 
to-day,  what  a  wonderful  advance!  We  have  a 
vocabulary  of  over  400,000  words,  our  libraries  are 
crowded  with  books,  we  can  find  expression  for  any 
ideas,  and  we  can  listen  to  the  reading  of  poetry  or 
prose,  with  keen  delight  in  the  genuine  music  of  our 
speech. 

The  ancestor  of  English  and  of  certain  other  lan- 
guages is  Indo-Eiu*opean,  spoken  more  than  four  or 
five  thousand  years  ago  by  a  race  that  lived  some- 
where in  Asia  or  in  Europe,  scholars  do  not  know 
just  where.  The  descendants  of  this  race  scattered 
over  Europe  and  Asia ;  little  by  little  their  ways  of 
speaking  began  to  change,  and  we  find  that  the 
eight  languages  developed  from  Indo-European  are  all 
slightly  different  one  from  another,  yet  closely  con- 
nected.   These  eight  children  were  represented  by 
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the  following  languages:  —  Indo-Iranian  (the  lan- 
guage used  in  India  and  Persia),  Armenian,  Greek, 
Albanian  (spoken  in  ancient  lUyria),  Latin,  Celtic 
(spoken  in  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal), 
Balto-Slavic  (spoken  in  Russia  and  related  dis- 
tricts), and  Germanic  (spoken  in  Germany,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula).  In  the 
course  of  time  each  of  these  eight  languages  became 
divided  into  numerous  other  languages,  as  tribes 
migrated,  and  we  have  to-day  scores  of  languages 
bound  together  in  family  groups.  Each  group 
possesses  certain  common  characteristics  and  also 
various  unlikenesses.  The  Latin  family  and  the 
Germanic  family  have  had  most  influence  upon  our 
mother  tongue.  The  descendants  of  Latin  — 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  less  important 
tongues — are  called  Romance  languages  because 
they  grew  out  of  Roman  speech  in  colonies  governed 
by  the  Romans.  The  Germanic  languages  of  to-day 
still  show  close  relationship,  both  in  grammar  and 
in  vocabulary.  Students  of  German  will  find  many 
correspondences  between  German  and  English.*  It 
is  said  that  English  sailors  going  into  Dutch  ports 
can  often  understand  the  Hollanders,  since  the  lan- 
guages are  so  much  alike. 

The  English  Language.  —  Many  scholars  consider 
English  the  most  highly  perfected  language  in  exist- 

♦fisoh — fish;    buoh — book;   gold — gold;   halb — half;   kalt — 
cold;  Sonne — sun;  mann — ^man;  vater — father;  zwei — two. 
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ence,  for  it  is  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
capable  of  fine  shades  of  expression,  than  other 
languages.  At  any  rate,  English  is  the  most  widely 
spoken  language  to-day.  The  colonies  of  England 
have  grown  rapidly;  English  travellers,  explorers, 
missionaries,  and  merchants  have  carried  the  lan- 
guage into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and 
foreigners  desirous  of  gaining  the  patronage  of  Eng- 
lish people  have  taken  pains  to  learn  English.  All 
over  the  world  English-speaking  men  and  women 
are  to  be  found,  in  Africa,  in  China,  in  Iceland,  in 
Australia,  also  in  North  and  in  South  America. 
The  future  of  this  language  no  one  can  prophesy, 
but  it  is  likely  that  English  will  continue  its  su- 
premacy. 

Old  English.  —  In  the  development  of  the  English 
language  there  have  been  three  distinct  periods.  Old 
English,  Middle  English,  and  Modem  English. 
Britain,  which  was  inhabited  by  Celts,  was  visited 
by  Julius  Cffisar  in  55-54  B.C.  and  a  very  slight 
Roman  influence  was  felt  at  that  time.  Later,  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  between 
43  A.D.  and  411  the  Romans  occupied  the  country. 
About  450  the  Jutes,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles, 
tribes  who  came  from  Germany,  conquered  the  land  ; 
their  speech  soon  became  the  language  of  the  coim- 
try.  This  Germanic  tongue,  which  is  called  Old 
English,  was  spoken  and  written  in  England  during 
the  years  from  about  450  to  1100.    The  word  Eng' 
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liah  comes  by  a  series  of  vowel  changes  from  AngU-iac 
(first  pronounced  English  then  Inglish).  In  597 
the  Romans  sent  out  missionaries  to  England  to 
convert  the  English  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  the 
ninth  century  the  Danes  began  to  harass  the  coim- 
try  and  in  1016  they  became  the  rulers  of  England. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Old  English  was  a  language 
affected  by  many  influences.  Since  much  of  the 
literature  produced  during  the  Old  English  period 
has  been  preserved,  we  can  to-day  study  the  early 
speech  of  our  forefathers.  The  grammar  is  distin- 
guished by  more  complex  forms  and  more  inflec- 
tions than  English  of  to-day  has.  Nouns  had  as 
many  as  five  cases,  and  almost  as  many  declensions 
as  there  are  in  Latin.  Adjectives  were  declinable 
in  two  ways.  Verbs  were  either  strong  or  weak, 
and  were  divided  into  many  classes  whose  conjuga- 
tion was  very  complex  m  comparison  with  that  of 
modem  verbs.  Compound  words  were  very  com- 
mon, such  as :  heofon-rice,  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
hran-rad,  path  of  the  whale.  Prefixes  and  suffixes 
were  constantly  used,  such  as  6e-head,  /or-sake, 
friend-sMp,  child-/u)od,  king-dom.* 

Middle  English.  —  The  Middle  English  period 
extended  from  1100  to  1500.  The  influences  of 
French  and  of  Latin  were  very  evident  here.    Latin 

*  The  i^semblanoe  between  Old  English  and  the  modem  tongue 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples. 

ftbatan — ^about;     »lmihtig — almighty;     b6c — book;     bd 
bower;  mann — man;  m^re — sea;  sotlr — shower;  sdgl — sail. 
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was  the  common  language  of  Europe  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  (about  400-1500).  Scholars  wrote  and 
spoke  in  Latm,  important  documents  were  written 
in  Latin,  for  men  believed  that  this  language  would 
outlive  all  others.  Since  many  Englishmen,  then, 
used  Latin,  the  influence  of  Latin  style  and  idioms 
affected  the  English  language.  William  the  Con- 
queror from  Normandy  in  France  conquered  the 
inhabitants  of  England  in  the  battle  of  Hastings 
(1066)  and  became  king  of  the  country.  His  reign 
established  the  influence  of  the  French  language  and 
of  French  manners  and  customs.  French  became 
the  language  of  many  poets  and  prose  writers,  also 
the  language  of  society  and  of  the  law  courts  for 
many  years  during  this  period,  and  only  the  lower 
classes  persisted  in  using  English  from  day  to  day. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  English  again  became  the 
language  of  literature,  being  used  by  such  men  as 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Wiclif.  During  this  period 
the  inflections  of  English  became  fewer ;  there  was 
a  simplification  of  grammar  and  of  spelling;  more 
attention  was  paid  to  ease  and  grace  of  expression, 
and  the  vocabulary  was  greatly  increased. 

Modem  English.  —  The  Modern  English  period 
began  in  1500  and  extends  to  the  present  day.  In 
this  period  there  was  rapid  development  of  grammar 
and  spelling  as  regards  simplicity  and  regularity  of 
forms.  The  influence  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  also  of 
Italian  is  one  of  importance  during  this  epoch.    In 
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the  fifteenth  century  came  the  Renaissance  (R6-n5- 
son-s),  or  New-birth  of  Learning,  when  Greek 
scholars,  driven  out  of  Constantinople  in  1453  by 
the  Turks,  went  to  western  homes  and  introduced 
Greek  culture.  They  established  themselves  in 
Italy,  finding  warm  friends  among  educated  Italians. 
Englishmen  visiting  Italy  brought  home  accounts  of 
Greek  scholarship,  so  bit  by  bit  these  influences 
entered  the  life  of  England  and  helped  to  shape  the 
language. 

Discoveries  and  explorations  by  Englishmen,  in 
America,  as  well  as  the  reading  of  Spanish  literature, 
meant  the  introduction  of  Spanish  words  into  the 
English  vocabulary,  during  the  Elizabethan  period. 
In  later  days  merchants  and  tourists  have  brought 
back  from  Turkey,  Russia,  India,  China,  Arabia, 
southern  Africa,  and  other  distant  lands,  words  which 
have  become  a  part  of  the  English  vocabulary.  In- 
ventions and  discoveries  in  science  have  also  sup- 
plied new  words. 

French  and  Latin  have  been  most  important  in 
their  influence  upon  our  tongue.  Most  words  re- 
lating to  law,  religion,  medicine,  architecture,  cook- 
ing, hunting,  society,  and  dress  come  from  one  or 
the  other  of  these  languages,  which,  we  must  re- 
member, stand  in  the  relation  of  parent  and  child, 
French  being  derived  from  Latin.  Sometimes  the 
Latin  word  was  taken  bodily  into  English,  some- 
times the  French  form  modified  from  Latin.    The 
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words  dominion,  implement,  proxy  come  directly 
from  Latin.;  by  way  of  Old  French  come  such  words 
as  Charles  (Latin  Carolus,  French  Charles),  deluge 
(Latin  diluvium,  French  deluge). 

In  placing  English  beside  other  languages,  we 
note  that  it  has  (1)  a  larger  vocabulary  than  other 
tongues,  (2)  fewer  inflections,  (3)  a  more  definite 
and  logical  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and 
(4)  many  difficulties  and  irregularities  in  the  pro- 
nimciation  of  words.  The  English  language,  then, 
is  one  of  the  leading  languages  of  the  world ;  it  has 
developed  rapidly  during  fifteen  centuries;  it  has 
gained  much  from  contact  with  other  languages; 
it  is  capable  of  constant  growth  and  of  greater  per- 
fection if  regarded  with  respect  and  used  with 
affectionate  care. 

BXAMPLES   OF   THE    FOBEIGN    ELEMENT    IN    THE    ENGLISH 

VOCABULABY 

Celtic:  dun  (a  color),  bard,  glen,  bannock. 

Latin,  first  invasion :  Chester  (castra  =  camp),  Lan- 
caster, mile,  street,  wall,  wine. 

Latin,  second  invasion :  altar,  bishop,  devil,  priest,  psalm, 
temple,  lily,  pine,  plum,  trout,  butter,  fan,  fever,  pin, 
silk. 

Danish :  dream,  egg,  shy,  their,  they,  wrong. 

French :  vassal,  peer,  prince,  govern,  nation,  realm,  honor, 
glory,  pleasure,  armor,  captain,  judge,  jury,  plaintiff, 
plea,  angel,  clergy,  miracle,  parish,  evil,  fry,  pastry, 
roast,  supper,  arch,  castle,  tower. 

Greek:  astronomy,  biography,  climax,  ecclesiastical, 
labyrinth,  photograph. 
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Italian :  lagoon,  macaroni,  miniature,  opera,  solo,  volcano. 
Spanish :  alligator,  cork,  mosquito,  negro,  sherry,  tornado. 
Turkish:    horde,  turquoise. 
Indian:    chintz,  indigo,  jungle. 
Arabic :  admiraJ,  elboTf  lemon. 

EXEBCI8E 

Look  up  in  an  unabridged  dictionary  the  derivation 
of  each  of  the  following  words. 

alcove  growl 

algebra  haunt 

bamboo  hoax 

bonfire  loyal 

canary  lumber 

chapel  melancholy 

chilly  pathetic 

cobweb  pilgrim 

cofifee  pinch 

debt  push 

demon  rock 

domino  S3rrup 

dream  vaudeville 

fig  velvet 

EXERCISE 

Cojyy  the  following  words,  then  look  up  in  an  unr 
abridged  dictionary  the  pronunciation  and  the  deriva- 
tion  of  each,  Mark  the  syllable  where  the  accent  faUs, 
and  write  after  the  word  the  name  of  the  language  from 
which  it  comes. 


artesian 

parallel 

silhouette 

diphtheria 

pneumonia 

sovereign 

embarrass 

separate 

villain 

CHAPTER  II 

ORAL  EN0LI8H 

Enimciationi  Clearness.  —  If  we  expect  to  make 
other  people  understand  what  we  say,  we  must 
speak  distinctly  enough  to  allow  them  to  hear 
every  syllable  we  utter.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  persons  who  talk  rapidly,  cutting  off  final  letters 
and  syllables,  slurring  sounds,  and  destroying  the 
beauty  of  the  English  language.  This  carelessness  is 
due  sometimes  to  mere  physical  indolence,  sometimes 
to  a  foolish  desire  to  avoid  being  affected  in  speech. 
Listen  attentively  to  the  people  about  you  and  decide 
which  ones  speak  clearly,  slowly,  carefully  and  which 
ones  do  not,  which  are  the  people  whose  speech  is 
attractive,  who  are  always  welcome  as  guests  be- 
cause they  are  able  to  talk  in  an  entertaining,  in- 
teresting way.  How  many  times  a  day  do  you 
have  to  ask  somebody  to  repeat  what  he  has  said? 
Clearness,  exactness,  precision  in  speaking  help  us 
to  express  our  wishes  and  our  thoughts  quickly  and 
well.  The  person  who  plays  golf  or  tennis  or 
hockey  well,  prides  himself  upon  having  a  swift, 
clean,  sure  stroke,  without  fumbling.  So,  in  speak- 
ing we  ought  not  to  fumble. 

XX 
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GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  ENUNCIATION 

Do  not  turn  v  into /;  eg.  have  is  not  haf. 

Final  g  should  always  be  sounded  distinctly. 

Do  not  turn  o  into  e ;  e.g.  for  is  not  fer. 

Do  not  turn  other  vowels  into  u;  e.g.  American  is  not 

Amurican,  promise  is  not  promtise. 
Do  not  turn  t  or  d  followed  by  e,  i,  u,  or  y  into  ch  or  j ; 

did  yoti  is  not  properly  dijew,  wonH  you  is  not  properly 

woncheWf  nature  is  not  properly  nacher. 
Do  not  ignore  r  in  a  word ;  harbor  is  not  properly  habah, 

director  is  not  properly  directah. 
Do  not  add  r  to  words  when  it  does  not  belong;  idea 

is  not  properly  tdear,  to  is  not  properly  ter. 
Do  not  run  words  together,  slurring  the  final  syllables; 

what  for  is  not  properly  whaffer,  do  you  like  it  is  not 

properly  julikitf  if  you  please  is  not  properly  fuplease, 

let  me  IB  not  properly  lemme. 
Do  not  omit  syllables;  solidify  is  not  slidfy,  laboratory 

is  not  labratoryf  history  is  not  histry,  certificate  is  not 

stifkit,  separate  is  not  seprate. 

Training  the  Voice.  —  Clearness  is  the  first  need 
in  enunciation,  but  after  a  person  has  acquired  that 
he  should  seek  to  make  his  speech  as  agreeable  as 
possible  by  avoiding  harsh  sounds  and  by  speaking 
pleasantly.  The  voice  is  a  wonderful  index  of  the 
character  and  disposition.  A  person  who  is  cross 
and  sulky  is  recognized  by  thoughtful  persons,  who 
hear  the  querulous  notes  in  his  voice ;  the  happy, 
cheerful  person  is  known  also.  If  you  cultivate  the 
better  side  of  your  nature  your  voice  will  soon  reveal 
that  fact.  Of  course  it  is  not  well  to  spend  much 
time  thinking  about  one's  personal  appearance  or 
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one's  accomplishments,  but  in  this  matter  of  the 
voice  it  is  highly  desirable  for  every  one  to  discover 
whether  or  not  he  has  a  harsh,  grating,  unpleasant 
voice  or  any  peculiarity  which  will  prove  annoying 
to  other  persons  and  interfere  with  his  own  happiness 
and  success  in  life.  Since  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  overcome  any  little  mannerisms, 
time  and  attention  can  well  be  spent  upon  adding 
to  the  sum  of  pleasure  for  other  people.  It  often 
happens  that  a  person  loses  a  good  position  because 
he  or  she  has  such  a  "  loud,"  or  "  shrill,"  or  "  un- 
pleasant" voice. 

Reading  aloud  is  good  practice,  for  it  makes  a 
person  become  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  frees  him  from  self-consciousness,  and  gives 
hun  training  m  pronunciation  of  new  words. 

Pronunciation. — Pronunciation  differs  from  enun- 
ciation, for  while  enunciation  is  concerned  chiefly  in 
getting  sounds  made  clearly  and  strongly  by  our 
tongues  and  our  throats,  pronunciation  is  concerned 
with  following  accepted  rules  which  tell  us  on  what 
syllable  a  word  is  to  be  stressed,  or  accented,  and 
which  tell  us  when  letters  are  silent,  or  when  there 
are  special  exceptions  to  general  rules.  A  foreigner 
may  enunciate  his  words  clearly,  although  he  mis- 
pronounces them.  The  laws  of  pronunciation  have 
been  formed  in  the  past,  and  we  to-day  obey  these 
laws  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  speech  of  edu- 
cated people,  and  as  they  are  given  in  standard 
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dictionaries.  Spelling  has  changed  much  since  the 
Old  English  period.  For  example,  the  Old  English 
word  8cip  was  probably  pronounced  as  our  word 
ship,  and  geoc  as  our  yoke.  Everybody  knows  that 
words  are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  spelled,  in 
English.  We  learn  slowly  the  laws  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  must  constantly  be  adding  to  our  knowl- 
edge. Nothing  but  hard  work  in  memorizing  will 
help  us  to  attain  correctness,  to  know  the  differences 
between  toughs  ccmghy  sUrughy  though^  to  know  when 
letters  are  silent  as  in  mortgage^  falcon^  slatighter,  to 
know  all  the  various  exceptions  in  our  richly  varied 
English  speech.  Form  the  habit  of  looking  up  the 
pronunciation  of  every  new  word  you  meet. 

Dictionaries.  —  We  have  so  many  good  diction- 
aries that  it  is  hard  to  choose  among  them.  Web- 
sterns  Internaiional  Dictionary,  The  Century  Diction- 
ary, Worcester's  Dictionary,  A  Standard  Dictionary 
are  American  works  that  every  student  should  know. 
They  are  written  in  collaboration  by  many  scholars 
each  of  whom  is  an  authority  in  some  field  of  work. 
Every  dictionary  gives,  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  a 
key  to  the  pronunciation  of  all  vowels  and  all  con- 
sonants.   Study  this  key  very  carefully. 

The  New  English  Dictionary  (Murray's,  or  the 
Oxford  Dictionary)  is  being  published  in  England. 
It  is  the  most  scholarly  dictionary  ever  printed, 
for  it  is  more  accurate  and  detailed  in  giving 
derivations  and  examples  of  usage,  than  others. 
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For  pronunciation,  however,  it  is  not  always  a  safe 
guide,  because  it  gives  British  and  not  American  pro- 
nunciation of  words.  English  speech  in  America, 
since  our  landing  in  1607,  has  developed  in  a  fashion 
very  imlike  that  in  which  English  of  England  has 
developed.  Each  one  of  Great  Britain's  colonies,  — 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  others, 
has  a  characteristic  language.  We  should,  there- 
fore, keep  to  the  traditions  of  the  most  cultivated 
Americans,  and  not  foolishly  unitate  the  English, 
who  always  use  very  broad  a'«,  who  pronounce  been 
not  bin  but  6can,  were  as  wear,  who  say  K/ry,  histry, 
and  other  clipped  forms,  who  prefer  to  call  trait, 
fray,  and,  often,  figure,  finger.  English  intonations 
and  habits  of  speech  are  not  easily  imitated,  and  the 
person  who  has  caught  only  a  few  mannerisms  is 
likely  to  make  himself  a  laughing-stock.  We  con- 
form to  American  standards  not  because  we  are  pro- 
vincial but  because  we  realize  that  three  hundred 
years  of  separation  from  England  have  produced  a 
speech  in  America  very  different  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. We  are  really  nearer  to  the  English  spoken 
in  Shakespeare's  day  than  to  the  English  spoken  in 
London,  to-day.  Similarly,  the  English  spoken  in 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  differs  from  that  of  the 
mother  country.  Canadian  French  is  more  like  the 
French  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  like  Parisian 
French  of  this  century,  also,  Mexican  Spanish  is  more 
conservative  than  the  Spanish  of  Madrid. 
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COMMON  WORDS   OFTEN   MISPRONOUNCED 

The  foUomng  list  is  not  inclusive  bvi  aims  merely 
to  suggest  to  pupils  a  few  of  the  problems  of  pronunci- 
ation. It  is  only  by  constant  watchfulness  and  by 
taking  thought  that  advance  can  be  made  in  this  diffi- 
cult matter. 

1.  e  should  be  pronounced  i  in  pretty  and  in  English, 

2.  00  should  be  pronounced  as  in  shoot  in  the  words  roof, 

rooty  hooff  soot, 

3.  0  should  be  pronounced  as  u  in  the  following  and  simi- 

lar words  where  the  spelling  was  arbitrarily  changed 
years  ago:  money,  none,  nothing,  ton,  wonH,  won, 
company,  son, 

4.  u  should  be  pronounced  as  eii?  in  few  in:  culinary, 

dvJty,  stupid,  student,  Tuesday,  tube,  tune. 

5.  h  should  be  sounded  in  when,  wheat,  while,  etc. 

6.  I  should  not  be  sounded  in  almond,  calm,  falcon,  half, 

Norfolk,  psalm,  salmon,  salve,  yolk. 

7.  s  shoidd  not  be  2;  in  the  following :  excursion,  version, 

and  similar  words  when  s  is  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

8.  again  =  agen';    bouquet  =  booka' ;   forehead  =  for'ud; 

often  =  ofn. 

9.  The  accent  in  the  following  words  should  be  noted: 

allies',  aulomo'biU,  blockade',  cos'tume,  dessert',  detail', 
ex'qmsite,  ide'a,  romance'. 

ORAL  EXERCISE 

Let  each  member  of  the  cUiss  pronounce  each  of 

the  following  words  as  he  is  accustomed  to  hear  it 

or  to  pronounce  it.     Then  let  the  dictionary  be  conr 

suited, 

advertisement  orange 

against  parliament 
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plume 

teeth 

revenue 

truthful 

solder 

vase 

spaniel 

vases 

tomato 

warmth 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Look  at  the  title-page,  table  of  contents,  preface, 

and  appendix  of  each  American  dictionary  in  the 

library.'   Look  up  the  following  words  in  each  of  these 

dictionaries  and  find  out  how  the  books  differ  in  pro^ 

nunciation  and  in  definition  of  meaning  of  these 

tvords. 

data  speech 

either  suite 

etymology  imabridged 

orthography  visor 

prefix  wan 

B.  Look  up  the  pronunciation  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing wwds,  and  memorize  the  correct  pronuncia^ 

Hon. 

auxiliary  Italian 

bicycle  prelude 

colunm  museum 

drama  recess 

finance  theatre 

incomparable  zoology 

3.  Read  a  story  in  some  popular  magazine;  make 
a  list  of  all  the  words  you  do  not  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce, and  look  up  their  pronunciation. 

Conversation.  —  There  are  no  rules  for  conversa- 
tion, yet  every  day  we  must  converse  in  some  fashion 
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or  other.  You  know  how  to  talk  with  people  of 
your  own  age.  In  talking  with  older  people,  try  to 
use  complete  sentences,  avoid  ejaculatory  mono- 
syllables. Don't  expect  the  other  person  to  make 
all  the  effort.  Learn  to  ask  questions  about  sub- 
jects in  which  you  know  he  or  she  is  interested.  If 
you  meet  a  person  who  has  travelled,  ask  questions 
about  the  places  he  has  seen ;  if  you  meet  a  person 
who  is  successful  in  farming,  ask  him  some  question 
about  his  farm,  or  why  he  undertook  farming,  or 
if  he  would  advise  you  to  undertake  it.  The  world 
is  full  of  people  who  can  give  you  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  who  can  tell  thrillingly  vivid  stories  of 
their  experiences  and  adventures.  If  you  can  show 
that  you,  as  a  younger  person,  are  sincerely  and  re- 
spectfully interested,  you  will  find  people  glad  to 
tell  you  many  things. 

Avoid  Vulgarisms.  —  Do  not  permit  yourself  to 
form  the  habit  of  using  exclamations  such  as :  — for 
heaven^s  sake,  what  in  the  world,  how  under  the  sun, 
gracious,  dear  me,  and  other  popular  phrases.  Do 
not  use  such  and  so  as  intensives,  as  in  these  sentences 
which  are  incorrect :  —  "He  is  so  good-natured  " ; 
*'  She  is  such  a  beautiful  girl."  Do  not  use  guess 
too  frequently,  or  such  phrases  as  sort  of,  kind  of, 
donH  you  know,  I  said  (colloquially  says),  listen,  say 
(exclamation),  /  have  got,  lots  of  time.  Do  jiot  use 
the  form  thanks;  thank  you  is  preferred.  Avoid 
substituting  real  or  right  in  place  of  very,  as  "he  is 
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real  thoughtful."  Elegant,  awful  nice,  lovely,  sweet 
are  used  much  too  freely  by  the  average  woman. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  Well!  Why!  Now! 
You  donH  say  so!  ia  very  tiresome  to  a  listener. 
Very  well  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  right. 

Avoid  Slang.  —  Americans  seem  rather  proud  of 
using  slang.  Sometimes  slang  is  very  picturesque, 
because  it  is  condensed  and  expressive,  but  the 
constant  use  of  slang  is  to  be  dreaded.  People  who 
use  slang  habitually  cannot  really  tell  the  truth. 
They  are  never  able  to  speak  precisely  in  terms  that 
other  people  will  understand,  for  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  a  flashy,  humorous,  rather  exaggerated 
mode  of  expression.  The  person  who  uses  slang  all 
the  time  is  stupid  and  imitative  and  he  is  a  bore ; 
he  tires  us  by  his  continual  parade  of  stock-worn 
phrases.  There  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  the 
use  of  slang ;  it  is  only  the  sign  of  bad  taste  and  of 
somewhat  defective  intelligence.  Look  about  you 
and  notice  who  are  the  people  most  addicted  to 
slang,  and  you  will  speedily  decide  to  use  it  more 
sparingly. 

Class  Recitations.  —  Pupils  who  have  reached  the 
high  school  or  the  preparatory  school  have  already 
had  experience  in  reciting  in  class,  but  now  they  find 
greater  demands  made  upon  them,  for  more  careful 
thought  is  required  in  these  answers  as  well  as  more 
accurate  and  expressive  language.  Each  day's  reci- 
tation should  be  better  than  the  one  before.    Stu- 
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dents  should  learn  to  think  quickly  and  to  speak 
vigorously  and  clearly.  Since  the  greater  part  of 
our  business  and  our  domestic  and  social  life  is 
carried  on  by  spoken  rather  than  by  written  words 
it  is  important  for  us  to  be  able  to  talk  without 
awkwardness,  or  hesitation,  to  have  words  enough 
to  express  all  our  meanings,  to  be  able  to  use  words 
according  to  the  rules  of  English  grammar,  and  to 
speak  so  that  we  can  hold  the  attention  of  our 
hearers.  Throughout  this  book  there  are  many 
class  exercises  which  give  training  in  oral  expression. 

OBSERVE  THE  FOLLOWING  RULES  IN  CLASS  RECITATION 

1.  Speak  slowly,  distinctly,  and  with  confidence;   do  not 

lower  your  voice  or  mumble  so  that  your  very  neigh- 
bor cannot  hear  you. 

2.  Do  not  answer  your  teacher's  question  by  merely 

"  yes  "  or  "  no,"  or  by  a  single  abrupt  word ;  form 
a  complete  sentence,  incorporating  in  it  the  words  he 
has  used  in  asking  the  question. 

3.  Try  to  use  words  that  express  your  exact  meaning. 

In  order  to  do  this  you  will  need  to  find  other  ad- 
jectives than  "  grand,"  "  fine,"  "  interesting," 
"  great,"  etc. 

4.  Experiment  in  using,  in  class,  words  and  expressions 

that  you  have  met  in  your  reading  or  that  you  have 
heard  other  educated  people  use. 

5.  Volunteer  answers,  in  order   that   you  may  become 

accustomed  to  the  sound  of  your  own  voice,  and 
may  learn  to  think  when  in  the  presence  of  other 
people. 

6.  Apply  as  far  as  may  be  the  rules  that  you  learn  in  the 

study  of  written  composition. 


CHAPTER  in 

WRITTEN  ENGLISH 

Mechanical  Details.  —  Students  should  realize  the 
importance  of  neatness  in  their  written  work.  A 
paper  that  is  untidy,  blotted,  carelessly  written,  in- 
dicates mental  slovenliness  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
We  cannot  all  be  geniuses  and  write  wonderful  books, 
but  every  human  being  can  be  careful,  neat,  and 
accurate  in  his  written  work.  It  takes  time  to  be 
methodical ;  it  requires  patience  to  write  slowly,  to 
be  accurate  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  pimctuation, 
but  these  things  are  to  be  desired. 

A  ^brief  composition  is  usually  called  a  theme 
(Greek,  something  set  or  placed).  This  word  may 
apply  to  any  simple  piece  of  writing  done  by  stu- 
dents, while  the  word  essay  is  properly  applied  only 
to  long  sustained  pieces  of  writing. 

BULES    FOR    THE    PREPARATION    OF    SCANUSCRIFT 

1.  Use  ruled  paper  about  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size. 

2.  Use  a  good  pen  and  black  ink. 

3.  Write  carefully,  paying  great  attention  to  neatness, 

spacing,  and  legibility. 

4.  Wnte  the  title  of  the  theme  on  the  first  line  at  the  t/op 

of  the  page. 

21 
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5.  Begin  the  first  paragraph  two  lines  below  the  title. 

6.  Leave  a  margin  of  one  inch  on  the  left-hand  side  of 

the  page  and  a  margin  of  about  half  an  inch  on 
the  right-hand  side.  These  margins  keep  the  paper 
from  looking  confused  and  crowded,  and  also  give 
room  for  the  teacher's  corrections  and  comments. 

7.  Indent  every  paragraph,  i.e.  in  the  first  line  of  each 

new  paragraph  leave  in  addition  to  the  margin  a 
space  of  about  half  an  inch.  (See  the  paragraphs 
on  page  21). 

8.  Use  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

This  is  easier  for  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and  more 
convenient  for  you  if  you  have  to  make  corrections. 
Printers  never  accept  manuscript  written  on  both 
sides  of  the  sheet. 

9.  Number  the  pages  in  the  upper  righthand  comer. 

10.  When  your  theme  is  completed,  fold  it  once,  evenly, 

from  top  to  bottom. 

11.  Endorse  at  the  top  of  the  folded  page,  keeping  the 

fold  at  your  left,  and  use  this  form 
William  R.  Brown,  1925, 
English  Composition,  I  A, 
Oct.  10,  1923. 

12.  Form  the  habit  of  rereading  your  themes  after*  thev 

are  copied.  You  will  often  find  mistakes  in  spell- 
ing or  in  punctuation,  which  should  be  corrected 
very  neatly.  Do  not,  however,  add  new  material. 
If  you  feel  that  you  can  improve  your  theme,  re- 
write it  in  full.  Every  care  shoidd  be  taken  to 
keep  the  manuscript  from  being  blotted  or  crumpled 
before  it  is  handed  in  to  your  teacher. 

BiARKS  USED   IN  CORRECTING  THEMES 

amb.  =  ambiguous, 
cap.  =  capitalize, 
cl.  =  lacks  clearness, 
c.  =  lacks  coherence. 
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cond.  =  condense. 

d.  =  consult  dictionary. 

e.  =  lacks  emphasis. 

E.= incorrect  English:  may  refer  to  nusnse  of  an  idiom, 
to  bad  grammar;  to  use  of  slang,  or  colloquial  language, 
or  similar  faults. 

exp.  =  expand. 

gr.  =  bad  grammar. 

1.  c.  =  lower  case,  a  term  used  by  printers  to  indicate 
that  a  small  letter  and  not  a  capital  is  to  be  used. 

pn.  =  faulty  punctuation. 

sent.  =  sentence  structure  poor. 

sp.  =  incorrect  spelling. 

t.  =  tautology. 

tr.  =  transpose. 

V.  =  vague. 

w.  =  wordy. 

u.  =  lacks  imity. 

f  =  make  a  new  paragraph. 

no  ^  :=  do  not  make  a  new  paragraph. 

[  ]  :=  omit  material  within  the  brackets. 

8  =  omit. 

A  =  insert. 


:.  —  Avoid  aflfectation  in  handwrit- 
ing. Do  not  shade  heavily,  or  use  any  manner- 
isms in  crossing  your  Vs  or  in  making  loops  for  g^a 
or  Vs.  Write  as  clearly  and  as  evenly  as  you  can. 
Join  the  letters  of  each  word  together;  leave  a 
sufficient  space  between  words. 

Spelling.  —  In  social  life,  in  business,  in  any 
relationship  with  other  people  we  must  try  to  follow 
the  accepted  rules  of  life.  There  are  fixed  and  exact 
rules  about  spelling.  Any  one  who  breaks  these 
rules  is  likely  to  be  considered  very  dull,  for  any- 
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body  can  learn  to  spell  correctly  if  he  will  only  work 
hard  enough.  The  growth  of  language  during  fifteen 
hundred  years  has  left  us  with  many  letters  not 
sounded,  and  with  many  words  not  spelled  as  they 
are  pronounced.  Every  student  should  own  a  small 
dictionary  in  which  he  can  look  up  the  spelling  of 
words  which  he  cannot  spell.  It  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  write  out  ten  times  the  spelling  of  any  word 
that  is  troublesome. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  words  to  remember  are 
given  below.  Commit  these  to  memory,  to-day, 
and  you  will  save  yourself  trouble  and  mortification 
in  the  future. 

BI  IB 

feign  believe 

foreign  chief 

forfeit  field 

height  grieve 

leisure  niece 

neither  piece 

perceive  relieve 

receive  shield 

seize  siege 

weird  yield 

Usually,  c  is  followed  by  ei;  I,  by  ie.  This  rule 
has  some  exceptions. 

ISB  IZB 

Usage  varies  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  some 
words  ending  with  the  sound  of  iz.    English  writers 
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prefer  to  represent  the  sound  by  the  spelling  ise  and 
American,  usually,  by  ize.  The  following  words  are 
best  spelled  with  ise. 

advertise  chastise  despise  surmise 

advise  criticise  revise  surprise 

DBBIVATIVES  FROM  LATIN 

The  student  who  is  familiar  with  Latin  will  find 
that  if  he  remembers  the  various  prefixes,  —  ah,  ad, 
disj  com,  iUj  sub,  he  will  know  which  words  have 
double  consonants,  such  as,  aJh-bretnate,  ac-cumvlate. 

ABLE  IBLB 

Words  ending  in  able  or  ible  are  usually  from  Latin 
words  ending  in  abilis  or  ibilis,  and  the  spelling  can 
be  determined  if  one  will  recall  the  Latin.  Able  is 
also  an  ending  found  in  many  words  of  purely  Eng- 
lish origin. 


changeable 

accessible 

commendable 

admissible 

honorable 

divisible 

lamentable 

eligible 

marriageable 

fallible 

navigable 

forcible 

peaceable 

illegible 

preferable 

incredible 

OR  OUR 

In  English  the  forms  labour,  honour,  parlour,  and 
others  are  considered  correct,  but  American  usage 
sanctions  labor,  and  similar  words,  without  the  u. 
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The  spelling  of  the  following  words  should  be 
learned  by  heart  and  never  forgotten. 

Accumulate,  acknowledgment,  advantageous,  allusion, 
apparatus,  ascertain,  auxiliary,  beginning,  business,  com- 
mittee, complement,  compliment,  council,  counsel,  democ 
racy,  descendant,  development,  disappear,  disappoint, 
embarrass,  exaggerate,  excellence,  extraordinary,  fas- 
cinate, grandeur,  harass,  hygiene,  hypocrisy,  incessant, 
interrogation,  judgment,  laboratory,  maintenance,  ma- 
jesty, marvellous,  miscellaneous,  mischievous,  necessary, 
ninetieth,  obliging,  occasionally,  occurrence,  omission, 
parallel,  possess,  prejudice,  principal,  principle,  privilege, 
pronunciation,  recommend,  separate,  simile,  sovereign, 
stationary,  stationery,  stretch,  symmetry,  vacillate,  villain. 

Further  points  regarding  spelling  may  be  found 
in  the  Appendix^  under  nouns^  p.  593.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  difficulties  in  spelling  come 
from  the  fact  that  we  habitually  mispronounce  cer- 
tain words,  slurring  the  vowels.  Pronounce  words 
correctly. 

Reformed  Spelling.  —  Although  many  scholars 
and  many  publishing  houses  have  adopted  reformed 
spelling,  it  is  not  wise  for  students  in  school  to  diverge 
from  the  conventional,  accepted  standards  as  shown 
in  the  dictionaries.  Many  scholars  disapprove 
vigorously  of  phonetic  spelling,  because,  as  they  say, 
every  strange  and  troublesome  spelling  in  our  lan- 
guage ii^  due  to  some  cause  found  in  the  history 
and  evolution  of  speech.  The  substitution  of  /  for 
ph  and  the  omission  of  unsounded  final  e's  will  doubt- 
less become  a  custom  before  long,  but  the  turning,  for 
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example,  of  passed  into  pasty  of  right  into  rUe,  and  of 
read  into  red  will  prove  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help 
to  clearness  and  ease  of  composition. 

Punctuation.  —  Head  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lows, trying  to  decide,  if  you  were  hearing  this  con- 
versation rather  than  reading  it,  what  would  take 
the  place  of  the  punctuation  marks.  When  did  one 
speaker  lower  his  voice,  when  did  he  raise  it,  when 
did  he  pause  a  minute?  State  what  kind  of  pause 
the  author  indicates  by  a  period  (.),  by  a  semicolon 
(;),  by  a  comma  (,).  What  does  the  exclamation 
point  ( ! )  tell  you  about  the  speaker's  tone  of  voice  ? 
What  help  do  the  quotation  marks  ("  ")  give  you? 
Why  is  the  dash  ( — )  used?  When  and  why  are 
capital  letters  used?  Are  there  any  abbreviations 
here  ?  Why  are  some  of  the  words  italicized  (printed 
intto{tc8)? 

''Maggie/'  said  Tom,  confidentially,  taking  her  into 
a  comer,  as  soon  as  his  mother  was  gone  out  to  examine 
his  box,  and  the  warm  parlor  had  taken  off  the  chill  he 
had  'felt  from  the  long  drive,  "  you  don't  know  what 
I've  got  in  my  pockets,"  nodding  his  head  up  and  down 
as  a  means  of  rousing  her  sense  of  mystery. 

"  No,"  said  Maggie.  "  How  stodgy  you  look,  Tom  ! 
Is  it  marls  (marbles)  or  cobnuts?  "  Maggie's  heart  sank 
a  little,  because  Tom  always  said  it  was  "  no  good  " 
plajring  with  her  at  those  games  —  she  played  so  badly. 

"Marls!  no;  I've  swopped  all  my  marls  with  the 
little  fellows,  and  cobnuts  are  no  fun,  you  silly,  only 
when  the  nuts  are  green.     But  see  here ! " 

"What  is  it?"  said  Maggie,  in  a  whisper.  "I  can 
see  nothing  but  a  bit  of  yellow." 
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"  Why,  it's  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  new  .  .  .  guess,  Maggie !  " 

"  Oh,  I  canH  guess,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  impatiently. 

"  Don't  be  a  spitfire,  else  I  won't  tell  you,"  said  Tom, 
thrusting  his  hand  back  into  his  pocket,  and  looking 
determined. 

"  No,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  imploringly,  la3ring  hold  of 
the  arm  that  was  held  stiffly  in  the  pocket.  '*  I'm  not 
cross,  Tom;  it  was  only  because  I  can't  bear  guessing. 
Please  be  good  to  me." 

Tom's  arm  slowly  relaxed,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  then, 
it's  a  new  fish-line  —  two  new  uns  —  one  for  you,  Maggie, 
all  to  yourself.  I  wouldn't  go  halves  in  the  toffee  and 
gingerbread  on  purpose  to  save  the  money;  and  Gibson 
and  Spouncer  fought  with  me  because  I  wouldn't.  And 
here's  hooks ;  see  here  !  .  .  .  I  say,  won*t  we  go  and  fish 
to-morrow  down  by  the  Round  Pool?  And  you  shall 
catch  your  own  fish,  Maggie,  and  put  the  worms  on,  and 
everything  —  won't  it  be  fun?  " 

Maggie's  answer  was  to  throw  her  arms  round  Tom's 
neck  and  hug  him,  and  hold  her  cheek  against  his  with- 
out speaking,  while  he  slowly  unwound  some  of  the  line, 
sajring  sdter  e  pause  — 

"  Wasn't  I  a  good  brother,  now,  to  buy  you  a  line  all 
to  yourself?    You  know,  I  needn't  have  bought  it,  if  I 

hadn't  Uked."    Georgb  Euot  :  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

The  Purpose  of  Punctuation.  —  You  can  see  from 
this  conversation  of  Tom  and  Maggie,  how  punc- 
tuation marks  may  suggest  to  the  reader  a  number 
of  different  things  that  in  a  real  conversation  help 
to  make  the  meaning  perfectly  clear,  —  not  only 
pauses  in  speaking,  and  changes  in  tone  of  voice, 
but  expression  of  face  and  even  gesture  and  action. 
Our  dependence  upon  punctuation,  capitalization, 
and  other  such  aids  to  the  understanding  of  the 
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written  words,  is  easily  illustrated.  You  would 
probably  be  greatly  puzzled,  at  least  for  a  moment, 
if  you  read,  "  In  the  place  of  brown,  let  us  put 
someone  who  knows  the  other  members  of  the 
school."  A  capital  letter  will  show  that  this  writer 
was  talking  about  Brown.  Or  again,  the  sentence 
"  Finally  he  broke  out  with  your  hand  Sir,"  is  not 
clear  until  interpreted  by  punctuation  in  this  way, 
"  FinaUy  he  broke  out  with,  '  Your  hand,  Su- ! '  " 

The  next  extract  is  from  a  love-letter  in  an  old 
play.  The  lady  to  whom  it  was  given  was  angry 
with  her  lover,  who  discovered,  too  late,  that  the 
punctuation  was  incorrect.  What  difference  does 
the  punctuation  in  the  second  version  make  in  the 
meaning  of  the  letter? 

Sweet  mistress  whereas  I  love  you  nothing  at  all, 
Regarding  your  substance  and  riches  chief  of  all. 
For  your  personage,  beauty,  demeanor,  and  wit, 
I  commend  me  unto  you  never  a  whit. 
Sorry  to  hear  report  of  your  good  welfare. 

Ralph  Roister  Doister. 

Sweet  mistress,  whereas  I  love  you ;  nothing  at  all 
Regarding  your  substance  and  riches ;  chief  of  all 
For  your  personage,  beauty,  demeanor,  and  wit 
I  commend  me  unto  you ;  never  a  whit 
Sorry  to  hear  report  of  your  good  welfare. 

Rules  for  Capptal  Letters  and  for  Punctuation 

Capital  Letters.  —  The  following  usually  begin 
with  a  capital  letter :  — 
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1.  The  first  word  of  a  sentence,  of  a  direct  quota- 
tion, and  of  every  line  of  poetry. 

2.  The  first,  and  every  other  important  word,  in 
the  titles  of  books,  articles,  etc. 

3.  Proper  names,  and  adjectives  derived  from 
proper  names :  France,  Irish,  Shakespearian. 

4.  Names  applied  to  the  Deity:  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Lord;  also  personal  pronouns  referring 
to  Him. 

5.  Important  titles  and  terms :  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Middle 
Ages ;  the  French  Revolution,  the  Flood  (of  Noah's 
time). 

6.  The  pronoun  ''  I,''  and  the  interjection  "  O." 

The  Period.  —  The  period  is  used :  — 

1.  At  the  close  of  a  declarative  sentence,  and  of  an 
imperative  sentence  that  is  not  exclamatory. 

The  door  is  closed. 
Please  close  the  door. 

2.  After  abbreviations. 

Dr.  J.  E.  White ;  e.g. ;  no. ;  Jan. ;  Eng. 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

The  Interrogation  Point. — The  interrogation  point 
is  used  after  a  direct  question. 

Have  you  been  out  of  town? 

I  asked  her  if  she  had  been  out  of  town. 
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The  Exclamation  Point.  —  The  exclamation  point 
is  used  after  an  exclamation,  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise, or  of  strong  feeling. 

0!    What  a  pity! 
See,  that  man  is  hurt  I 
Run! 
Beautiful  I 

The  Comma.  —  The  comma  helps  to  make  the 
thought  of  a  sentence  as  clear  as  possible.  In  order 
to  indicate  to  the  reader  what  words  and  phrases  are 
connected,  what  ideas  related,  a  writer  employs  this 
mark,  which  shows  that  a  slight  pause  should  be 
made  in  reading.    The  comma  should  be  used :  — 

1.  To  separate  a  series  of  (a)  words,  (6)  phrases, 
or  (c)  brief  clauses  in  the  same  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

(a)  She  wore  a  long,  heavy,  beautiful,  blue  cloak. 

(b)  What  his  subjects  saw  in  Charles  the  Second  was 
a  pleasant,  brown-faced  gentleman  pla3ring  with  his 
spaniels,  or  drawing  caricatures  of  his  ministers,  or 
flinging  cakes  to  the  water-fowl  in  the  park. 

J.  R.  Green  :  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

(c)  To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  backward, 
to  break  the  ties  which  bound  a  stupefied  people  to  the 
seat  of  enchantment,  was  the  noble  aun  of  Milton. 

Macaulat:  Essay  on  Milton. 

When  such  a  series  is  connected  by  and,  no  com- 
mas are  necessary. 

She  wore  a  long  and  heavy  and  beautiful  cloak. 
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'When,  in  such  a  series,  the  last  member  only  is 
preceded  by  and,  it  is  customary  to  place  a  comma 
before  and.  Note  this  rule  very  carefully.  The 
reason  for  the  use  of  the  comma  is  to  distinguish 
cases  where  all  the  words  of  the  series  are  discon- 
nected from  cases  where  the  last  two  should  be  con- 
sidered together. 

She  wore  a  long,  heavy,  and  warm  cloak. 
He  worked  in  the  garden,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  lane. 
The  manufactures  of  the  colonies  were  tools,  cloth, 
furniture,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  separate  clauses  in  a 
series  by  a  semicolon,  if  they  are  not  very  closely 
connected.     See  page  35. 

2.  To  separate  parenthetical,  appositive.  or  ex- 
planatory expressions.  These  may  be  adverbs,  con- 
junctions, participial  phrases,  relative  clauses,  or 
nouns  in  apposition. 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at 
their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true. 

S.  Johnson. 

Mary,  the  pretty  Indian  girl,  came  last  night. 
The  scholar,  who  lives  in  that  brown  house,  works. 
It  is,  strange  to  say,  a  fact. 
I  ran,  however,  exceedingly  fast. 
No  one  will  mind  the  storm,  I  hope. 
My  Mexican  guide  and  I,  rising  at  five,  started  for  the 
mountain. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  one  stage  or  step  from  the 
uplands,  lies  the  village,  which  consists  of  one  single 
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stragding  street,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  in 
a  sheltered  vale,  and  running  parallel  with  the  Hanger. 

G.  White. 

If  the  relative  clause  is  restrictive,  and  cannot  be 
omitted  without  seriously  affecting  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  no  comma  is  necessary. 

The  scholar  who  lives  in  that  brown  house  works. 

Here  the  clause  defines  the  special  scholar  re- 
ferred to. 

3.  To  indicate  words  or  phrases  out  of  their 
natural  position  in  the  sentence. 

And  now,  if  we  still  admire  such  a  man  beyond  all 
others,  what  must  these  wild  Norse  souls,  first  awak- 
ened into  thinking,  have  made  of  him  I 

Carlyle:  The  Hero  as  Divinity. 

Before  the  ha3ring  season  was  over,  the  harvest  had 
begun. 
In  the  bay,  the  steamer  lay  at  her  moorings. 

4.  To  separate  the  coordinate  clauses  of  a  com- 
poimd  sentence. 

He  worked  first  to  gain  knowledge,  and  afterwards 
to  impart  it. 

It  overhangs  the  town,  but  it  is  scarcely  visible  from 
the  stream. 

5.  To  indicate  the  omission  of  an  important  word. 

His  was  green;   mine,  red. 

Scott's  is  the  strong  admiration  of  a  rough  mind; 
Shakespeare's,  the  nice  minuteness  of  a  susceptible  one. 

Baoehot. 
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6.  Before  or  after  certain  adverbs  and  conjunc- 
tions, to  indicate  that  these  are  not  used  as  preposi- 
tions, and  before  as  when  it  means  because. 

Underneath,  the  leaves  look  gray. 
I  must  go,  for  the  mail  has  come. 
He  is  successful,  as  he  is  industrious. 

7.  To  separate  a  quotation  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 

"  I  was  sure,"  said  Helen,  with  an  attempt  at  severity, 
"  that  there  was  some  mistake." 

8.  To  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  the 
names  of  persons  addressed. 

John,  what  is  your  profession? 

9.  To  indicate  the  reading  of  long  nxmibers. 

80,000. 
1,236,750. 

10.  In  letters  and  addresses. 

Jan.  1,  1908. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
Hartford, 

Connecticut. 

The  Semicolon.  —  The  semicolon  is  used  to  sepa- 
rate the  parts  of  a  sentence  when  something  more 
emphatic  than  a  comma  is  needed.  Important 
clauses  are  thus  emphasized. 
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In  the  following  sentence,  the  two  main  state- 
ments of  the  sentence  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  semicolon,  because  the  comma  has  already 
been  used  to  make  mmor  separations  withm  them. 

All  through  his  works  you  feel  you  are  reading  the 
popular  author,  the  successful  man;  but  through  them 
all  there  is  a  certam  tinge  of  musing  sadness  pervading, 
and  as  it  were  softening,  their  gayety. 

Bagehot:  Shakespeare:  the  Man, 

The  next  sentence  is  made  up  of  three  statements 
about  literature,  introduced  by  the  words  "  I  have 
said."  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
semicolons  because  the  comma  has  already  been 
used  in  each  statement  to  mark  a  contrast  between 
literature  and  science. 

I  have  said  that  Literature  is  one  thing,  and  that  Science 
18  another;  that  Literature  has  to  do  with  ideas,  and 
Science  with  reaUties ;  that  Literature  is  of  a  personal  char- 
acter, that  Science  treats  of  what  is  universal  and  eternal. 

Newman:  Literature. 

The  Colon.  —  The  colon  is  used :  — 
1.  To  indicate,  in  a  sentence,  a  division  of  thought 
more  definite  than  that  marked  by  a  semicolon. 

Mahomet  was  only  fourteen;  had  no  language  but 
his  own :  much  in  Syria  must  have  been  a  strange,  unin- 
telligible whirlpool  to  him. 

Carlyle:  The  Hero  as  Prophet. 

We  went  on  a  long  journey  through  Canada  that  year : 
the  weather  was  invariably  bad ;  the  trains  were  crowded ; 
but  the  people  were  very  hospitable. 
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Her  chief  anxiety  was  to  get  down  the  hay  for  the 
cow's  food  from  a  loft  above  the  out-house :  and  in  this 
she  succeeded  but  imperfectly,  from  want  of  strength 
and  size  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case ;  besides, 
the  increasing  darkness  by  this  time,  together  with  the 
gloom  of  the  place,  made  it  a  matter  of  great  self-conquest 
for  her  to  work  at  all. 

• 

2.  To  introduce  an  explanation,  or  illustration,  or 
quotation.  The  colon  suggests  such  a  relation  as 
may  be  expressed  by  substituting  in  its  place: 
*'  namely,"  "  that  is,"  "  for  example,"  "  because," 
"  therefore." 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men : 
the  one  all  self-abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion ; 
the  other  proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagacious. 

Macaulay:  Essay  on  MilUm. 

He  saw  rich  colors  in  the  stained-glass  windows :  dim 
reds,  greens,  and  misty  piuples. 

Looking  back  upon  this  time  one  of  their  number  wrote: 

"  Bliss  was  it  in  that  Dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 

The  Dash.  —  The  dash  is  used  to  indicate  a  break 
in  the  thought,  either  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
idea  or  by  the  introduction  of  an  explanatory  phrase. 

He  never  dressed  for  a  dinner  party  but  he  forgot 
his  sword  —  they  wore  swords  then  —  or  some  other 
necessary  part  of  his  equipage. 

Lamb  :  Essays  of  Elia. 

The  dash  is  sometimes  used  in  connection  with 
the  comma  in  introducing  an  example,  an  explana- 
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tion,  or  a  series  of  related  ideas.  It  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  colon  when  such  material  begins  a 
new  paragraph,  or  when  the  break  to  be  indicated  is 
more  important,  or  when  a  long  quotation  follows. 

It  was  Spain  also  which  bestowed  upon  us  the  earli- 
est indisputable  masterpiece  of  prose-fiction,  —  "  Don 
Quixote." 

B.  Matthews:  The  Short  Story. 

The  parts  of  speech  are :  — 

Noun, 
Verb, 
Adverb,  etc. 

Students  should  avoid  the  over-use  of  the  dash, 
for  a  page  full  of  dashes  gives  an  effect  that  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  makes  a  writer  seem  emo- 
tional and  careless.  Use  the  comma,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  in  place  of  the  dash. 

Parentheses  and  Brackets.  —  Parentheses  are  used 
to  enclose  expressions  that  are  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  when  commas  would  not  make  a 
sufficient  separation.    Their  use  is  becoming  rare. 

The  light  (which  descended  from  above)  was  so  power- 
ful, that  for  nearly  a  minute  I  could  distinguish  nothing. 

Brackets  are  used  to  enclose  expressions  inserted 
in  a  passage,  and  not  part  of  the  original. 

He  read  a  sentence  from  the  letter,  —  "  The  yellow- 
haired,  black-eyed  girl  [she  must  mean  Miss  Copley] 
was  very  prominent  among  them:" 
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He  [Arnold]  was  the  author  also  of  The  Forsaken  Mer^ 
ftum. 

Quotation  Marks.  —  Quotation  marks  are  used :  — 

1.  To  indicate  a  direct  quotation  of  somebody's 
words. 

He  said,  "  I  shall  live  for  my  country." 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  always  to  indi- 
cate when  a  word,  or  a  phrase,  or  a  larger  extract  is 
taken  from  another  person's  writing.  It  is  not  right 
to  use  as  one's  own  an  expression  which  another 
person  has  originated.  Any  apt,  vivid,  clever  epithet, 
or  phrase  borrowed  from  another  person  should  be 
placed  in  quotation  marks. 

In  quoting  poetry  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
use  quotation  marks  if  the  context  indicates  that 
the  poetry  is  a  quotation. 

Beaupuis  was  generous  in  sympathies,  "  unto  the  poor 
among  mankind  in  service  bound."  And  *'  a  kind  of 
radiant  joy  "  seemed  to  be 

Diffused  around  him,  while  he  was  intent 

On  works  of  love  or  freedom.  Ackland. 

Here,  in  the  prose,  quotations  are  placed  in  quo- 
tation marks,  but  it  is  self-evident  that  the  poetry 
is  quoted. 

In  quoting  several  consecutive  paragraphs  from 
any  work,  each  new  paragraph  begins  with  quotation 
marks  but  only  the  last  paragraph  receives  the 
second  half  of  the  pair  of  quotation  marks. 
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In  quoting  dialogue,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  use  both  pairs  of  marks.  Be  sure  that  the  end 
as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  quotation  has  the  two 
marks. 

2.  A  quotation  within  a  quotation  is  indicated  by 
a  single  quotation  mark. 

"  Then  I  said, '  he  is  a  patriot.'  " 
Mr.  James  said,  "  I  thmk  '  Evangeline  '  is  a  beautiful 
story." 

3.  To  distinguish  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
words  spoken  of  simply  as  words. 

"  And  "  is  a  conjunction.  His  "  whats  "  and  "  whys  " 
are  always  mispronounced. 

4.  Sometimes  to  indicate  the  titles  of  books  and 
articles. 

The  doctor  was  reading  "  Vanity  Fair." 

It  is  better  to  indicate  titles  by  drawing  a  line 
under  the  name  of  a  book  or  an  article.  Such  a  line 
if  printed  would  be  italicized. 

The  doctor  was  reading  VanUy  Fair. 

Underlining.  —  Underline,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  italicize,  the  titles  of  books,  plays,  poems, 
essays,  stories,  periodicals,  newspapers,  musical 
and  other  artistic  works,  names  of  ships,  names 
of  buildings,  and  words  or  phrases  from  foreign 
languages. 
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1.  I  saw  in  the  Evening  Sun  a  review  of  a  book  about 
David  Copperfield, 

2.  The  Concert  is  a  picture  in  the  Pitti  Palace. 

3.  Lohengrin  is  a  great  favorite. 

4.  We  sailed  on  the  Victorian. 

5.  He  spoke  extempore. 

6.  What  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus? 

7.  Write  a  story  of  life  d  la  mode  in  a  summer  resort. 

The  Hyphen.  —  The  hyphen  is  used : — 

1.  To  separate  the  parts  of  a  compound  word. 

fairy-like 

water-craft 

to-morrow 

2.  To  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

Division  should  usually  be  made  by  syllables,  ac- 
cording to  pronunciation,  but  sometimes  according 
to  the  derivation  of  the  word.  In  case  of  doubt 
consult  the  dictionary.  If  there  are  two  consonants, 
divide  them ;  carry  over  the  endings,  ing,  er^  est,  tion. 

The  Apostrophe.  —  The  apostrophe  is  used  as  a 
sign  of  the  possessive  case,  to  indicate  the  omission 
of  letters,  and  to  form  the  plural  of  signs,  figures, 
and  letters. 

Dot  your  i'«  and  cross  your  fs. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Explain  the  reason  for  ^  the  use  of  each  capital 
and  each  mark  of  jmnctuation  in  the  following  pas- 
sages. 
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1.  "  Oh  !  mother !  mother  !  You  are  come  at  last?  " 
she  threw  herself,  or  rather  fell,  into  the  trembling  arms 
of  her  long-lost,  unrecognized  Aunt  Esther. 

Mrs.  Gaskbll:  Mary  Barton. 

2.  "  Can  you  make  old  traditions?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  made  three,  the  other  day,  about  the 
Rhine,  and  one  very  old  one  about  the  Black  Forest. 
A  lady  with  dishevelled  hair;  a  robber  with  a  horrible 
slouched  hat;  and  a  night  storm  among  the  roaring 
pines." 

Longfellow:  Hyperion. 

3.  Group  rV  (Essays).  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Bums, 
with  a  selection  from  Bums's  Poems;  Macaulay,  Life 
of  Johnson;  Emerson,  Essay  on  Manners. 

Requirements  in  Entrance  Literature. 

4.  Poverty  looks  grim  to  grown  people ;  still  more  so 
to  children:  they  have  not  much  idea  of  industrious, 
working,  respectable  poverty;  they  think  of  the  word 
only  as  connected  with  ragged  clothes,  scanty  food,  fire- 
less  grates,  rude  manners,  and  debasing  vices;  poverty 
for  me  was  synonymous  with  degradation. 

Charlotte  Bront^. 

5.  Pope  Jacynth  and  Other  Fantastic  Tales.  By  Vernon 
Lee.  Pp.  200.  12mo.  London  and  New  York:  John 
Lane.    $1.25  net,  postage  10  cents. 

6.  But  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  saw  him,  fair-ankled 
Ino,  that  goddess  pale  who  formerly  was  mortal  and  of 
human  speech,  but  now  in  the  water's  depths  shares  the 
gods'  honors.  She  pitied  Odysseus,  cast  away  and  meet- 
ing sorrow,  and  like  a  petrel  on  the  wing  she  rose  from  the 
sea's  trough,  and  lighting  on  his  strong-built  raft  spoke 
to  him  thus : 

"  Unhappy  man,  why  is  it  earth-shaking  Poseidon  is 
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so  furiously  enraged  that  he  makes  many  ills  spring  up 
aroimd  you?  Destroy  you  shall  he  not,  however  wroth 
he  be !  Only  do  this,  —  you  seem  to  toe  not  to  lack 
understanding.  Sjbrip  oflf  these  clothes,  and  leave  your 
raft  for  winds  to  carry,  then  strike  out  with  your  arms  and 
seek  a  landing  on  the  Phsacian  coast,  where  fate  allows 
you  safety.  Here,  spread  this  wimple  underneath  your 
breast.  It  is  immortal ;  have  no  fear  of  suffering  or  death. 
But  when  yoiu*  hands  shall  touch  the  shore,  untie  and 
fling  the  wimple  into  the  wine-dark  sea,  well  off  the  shore, 
and  so  depart." 

The  Odyssey,  Book  V:  trans,  by  G.  H.  Palmer. 

7.  Clasping  her  hands  she  said :  "  Oh,  Seflora,*  have 
mercy  !     Do  not  say  that  to  the  Father  ! " 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  the  Father  everything  that 
happens  in  my  family,"  answered  the  Sefiora,  chiUingly. 
"  He  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  you  persist  in  this  diso- 
bedience you  will  deserve  the  severest  pimishment.  I 
sh^  tell  him  all ;  "  and  she  began  putting  the  trays  back 
into  the  box. 

"  You  will  not  tell  him  as  it  really  is,  Senora,"  per- 
sisted Ramona.     "  I  will  tell  him  myself." 

"  You  shall  not  see  him  !  I  will  take  care  of  that !  " 
cried  the  Seflora,  so  vindictively  that  Ramona  shud- 
dered. 

"  I  will  give  you  one  more  chance,"  said  the  Sefiora, 
pausing  in  the  act  of  folding  up  one  of  the  damask  gowns. 
"  Will  you  obey  me?  Will  you  promise  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  this  Indian?  " 

"  Never,  Sefiora,"  replied  Ramona ;   "  never  I  " 

"  Then  the  consequences  be  on  yoiu*  own  head," 
cried  the  Sefiora.  "  Go  to  your  room !  And,  hark ! 
I  forbid  you  to  speak  of  all  this  to  Sefior  Felipe.  Do  you 
hear?  " 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson:  Ramona. 

*  Pronounced  sayn-yo -ra. 
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t.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  thk  following  passages : 

1.  what  happiness  if  the  door  should  not  be  locked  but 
of  course  it  is  for  in  these  great  places  the  gardeners 
are  the  only  people  who  can  go  where  they  like 

jane  austen  mansfield  park 

2.  she  was  seated  across  a  donkey  between  a  pair  of 
gUttering  milk  cans  and  as  she  went  she  kicked  jauntily 
with  her  heels  upon  the  donkey's  side  and  scattered  shrill 
remarks  among  the  wayfarers  it  was  notable  that  none  of 
the  tired  men  took  the  trouble  to  reply  ^ur  conductor 
soon  led  us  out  of  the  lane  and  across  coimtry  the  sun  had 
gone  down  but  the  west  in  front  of  us  was  one  lake  of 
level  gold  the  path  wandered  a  while  in  the  open  and  then 
passed  under  a  trellis  Uke  a  bower  indeiSnitely  prolonged 
on  either  hand  were  shadowy  orchards  cottages  lay  low 
among  the  leaves  and  sent  their  smoke  to  heaven  every 
here  and  there  in  an  opening  appeared  the  great  gold  face 
of  the  west 

r  1  Stevenson  an  inland  voyage 

3.  m  yosemite  Valley,  one  morning  about  two  o'clock^ 
7  was  aroused  by  an  earthquake^  and  though  i  had  never 
before  enjoyed  a  storm  of  this  sor^the  strange,  wild^thrilt 
ing  motion  and  rumbUng  could  npt  be  mistaken^  and  i 
ran  out  of  mv  cabin  near  the  sentinel  rock  both  glad  and 
frightened  shouting^'9  noble  earthquake /feeling  sure? 
was  going  to  learn  something^he  shocks  were  so  violent 
and  varied  and  succeeded  one  another  so  closely^one  had 
to  balance  in  walking  ^as  if  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  among 
the  waveS|and  it  seemed  impossible  the  high  cliflfs  should 
escape  bemg  shattered »  .        w       a     i  r. 

John  muir  wr  national  ptrks, 

4.  it  is  in  vain  sir  to  extenuate  the  matter  gentlemen 
may  cry  peace  peace  but  there  is  no  peace  the  war  is 
actually  begun  the  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north 
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win  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms  our 
brethren  are  akeady  in  the  field  why  stand  we  here  idle 
what  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  what  would  they  have 
is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery  forbid  it  almighty  god  i  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take  but  as  for  me  give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death 

Patrick  henry  speech  in  the  Virginia  convention 
march  1775 


CHAPTER  IV 

A  BBIEF  TRIAL  REVIEW  OF  GRAMMAR 

Why  We  Should  Study  Grammar.  —  A  knowledge 
of  English  Grammar  is  absolutely  essential  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to  be  inteUigent,  successful,  and  re- 
spected. We  can  forgive  ignorance  on  many  sub- 
jects, but  ignorance  of  grammar  is  unpardonable  in 
these  days  of  free  schools  and  of  inexpensive  text- 
books. If  a  business  man  sends  out  letters  that  are 
ungrammatical'he  is  soon  suspected  of  not  being  in 
the  first  class,  and  he  is  likely  to  lose  customers. 
If  a  woman  sends  out  ungrammatical  invitations  to 
guests,  she  is  stamped  at  once  as  socially  ''  impos- 
sible." No  matter  whether  you  are  speaking  or 
writing  there  will  not  be  a  day  in  your  Kfe  when  you 
will  not  be  judged  by  the  kind  of  grammar  you  em- 
ploy. Grammar  is  not  a  subject  to  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  you  leave  the  grammar  school.  You  mus^j 
be  in  constant  practice.  The  study  of  grammar  is 
good  training  for  the  mind,  and  everybody  knows  the 
value  of  training  in  any  sport  or  in  any  work.  From 
this  study  one  learns  to  be  accurate  in  details,  to 
see  fine  relationships,  and  to  think  closely  and  clearly. 
The  pupils  who  excel  in  classes  in  grammar  do  so 
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not  because  of  sheer  good  luck  but  because  they 
think. 

How  to  Review  Grammar.  —  Having  left  child- 
hood behind  you  in  the  grammar  school,  you  must 
now  recognize  your  responsibilities  in  life  and  try 
to  help  in  your  own  education.  Find  out  what 
your  own  difficulties  are,  discover  what  parts  of 
grammar  you  know  best  and  what  you  have  for- 
gotten, and  try  to  review  at  home  the  points  where 
you  are  especially  weak.  Remember  that  it  is  un- 
fair and  childish  to  make  your  teacher  do  all  the 
work.  Have  initiative,  recognize  your  defects,  and 
overcome  them. 

EXERCISE 

Each  student  in  class  should  read  aloud  in  turn  one 
sentence  from  the  following  extract,  and  state  whether 
that  sentence  is  simple,  complex,  or  compound;  de- 
clarative, exclamatory,  or  interrogative. 

They  could  still  hear  the  music,  faint  and  far  away ; 
perhaps  the  girls  were  dancing  again,  and  not  weeping 
for  poor  Jack,  the  sailor ;  but  as  the  men  pulled  at  their 
oars,  light  in  the  channel's  flow,  and  looked  back  at  the 
bright-house,  they  saw  a  fire  shining  on  the  shore  at  Hamil- 
ton's. Word  had  been  passed  that  the  captain  was  going 
down ;  the  crowd  had  gathered  again ;  they  were  cheering 
like  mad,  and  the  boys  in  the  boat  yelled  themselves 
hoarse,  while  some  one  drifting  in  a  skiflf  near  by  fired 
a  heavy  pistol,  which  roused  all  the  river  birds  and  echoed 
in  the  river  pines  from  shore  to  shore.  Huzza !  they  were 
bringing  refuse  from  the  shipyard,  now,  and  piling  it  on 
the  flame !    The  bonfire  towered  high,  and  lighted  the 
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shipping  and  the  reefed  sails  of  the  gundalows.  The 
steep  roof  of  the  house  with  its  high  dormer  windows, 
the  leafless  elms,  were  all  like  glowing  gold  against  the 
blue  height  of  the  sky.  The  eagles  waked,  and  flew  cry- 
ing above  the  river  in  the  strange  light.  Somebody 
was  swinging  a  lantern  from  the  roof  of  Hamilton  house, 
and  then  there  came  a  light  to  an  upper  window  that  had 
been  dark  before,  and  another,  and  another,  till  all  the 
great  house  was  lit  and  seemed  to  tower  into  the  skies. 
The  boat's  crew  leaned  upon  their  oars,  drifting  and  los- 
ing way  as  they  tried  to  shout  back.  It  cheered  their 
brave  hearts,  and  sent  them  gayly  on  their  dark  joimiey ; 
a  moment  before  they  had  thought  heavily  that  some  coidd 
play  and  dance  ashore  while  others  must  go  off  into  the 
ni^t,  leaving  all  but  the  thought  of  Glory  behind  them. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett:  The  Tory  Lover. 

EXERCISE 

Copy  in  a  column  at  the  left  hand  side  of  your 
paper  aU  the  verb  forms  in  the  extract  above,  then 
at  the  right  hand  state  the  tense,  mood,  and  voice 
of  each.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  forms  consult 
the  appendix  of  this  book,  p.  60S. 

EXERCISE 

The  Parts  of  Speech 

Taking  up  the  words,  one  by  one,  of  the  foU 
lowing  extract,  each  pupil  should,  in  turn,  state 
what  part  of  speech  the  word  which  falls  to  his  or 
her  lot  is. 

One  day,  about  ten  miles  from  one  of  our  Hudson  River 
cities,  there  got  into  the  train  six  young  women  loaded 
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down  with  vast  sheaves  and  bundles  of  trailing  arbutus. 
Each  one  of  them  had  enough  for  forty.  They  had 
apparently  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  woods.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight,  —  the  pink  and  white  of  the  girls  and  the 
pink  and  white  of  the  flowers!  And  the  car,  too,  was  sud- 
denly filled  with  perfume,  —  the  breath  of  spring  loaded 
the  air;  but  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  ravish  the  woods  in 
that  way.  The  next  party  was  probably  equally  greedy, 
and  because  a  handfid  was  desirable,  thought  an  armful 
proportionately  so;  till,  by  and  by,  the  flower  will  be 
driven  from  those  woods. 

John  Burroughs:  Riverby. 

EXERCISE 

Copy  the  following  extract^  underlining  every 
adjective.  On  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  make  a  list  of 
the  adjectives,  in  a  column,  and  stale  after  each  in 
what  class  it  belongs.     Consult  the  appendix,  p.  583. 

In  the  great  Central  Valley  of  California  there  are 
only  two  seasons,  —  spring  and  summer.  The  spring 
begins  with  the  first  rainstorm,  which  usually  falls  in 
November.  In  a  few  months  the  wonderful  flowery 
vegetation  is  in  full  bloom,  and  by  the  end  of  May  it  is 
dead  and  dry  and  crisp,  as  if  every  plant  had  been  roasted 
in  an  oven. 

Then  the  lolling,  panting  flocks  and  herds  are  driven 
to  the  high,  cool,  green  pastiwes  of  the  Sierra.  I  was 
longing  for  the  mountains  about  this  time,  but  money 
was  scarce  and  I  couldn't  see  how  a  bread  supply  was  to 
be  kept  up.  While  I  was  anxiously  brooding  on  the 
bread  problem,  so  troublesome  to  wanderers,  and  trying 
to  believe  that  I  might  learn  to  live  like  the  wild  animals, 
gleaning  nourishment  here  and  there  from  seeds,  berries, 
and  so  forth,  sauntering  and  climbing  in  joyful  independ- 
ence of  money  or  baggage,  Mr.  Delaney,  a  sheep-owner, 
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for  whom  I  had  worked  a  few  weeks,  called  on  me,  and 
offered  to  engage  me  to  go  with  his  shepherd  and  flock 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Merced  and  Tuolunme  rivers, 
—  the  very  region  I  had  in  mind. 

JoEiN  Muib:  My  First  Summer  in  the  Sierra. 

EXERCISE 

State  what  part  of  speech  each  italicized  word  in 
the  following  extract  is. 

From  a  ^logical  point  of  view  it  \a  only  in  recent  ages 
that  the  British  Isles  have  been  separated  by  water  from 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  ancient  edge  of  the  con- 
tinent lay  far  to  the  westward  of  the  present  coast,  and 
the  seas  around  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  compara- 
tively shallow  waters  which  have  in  a  late  geological  period 
overspread  the  lower-lying  islands.  The  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  Britain  came  in  all  probability  by  land,  not  by 
water.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  an  accident  that  the  coasts 
of  France,  Belgiiun,  and  Holland  are  separated  from  those 
of  England  by  a  shallow  sea  rather  than  by  a  level  plain. 
Both  coasts  are  comparatively  low  and  provided  with 
numerous  harbors.  Hence  the  countries  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  narrow  seas  have  always  ~  een  easily  accessible  to 
one  another.  They  are  natural  neighbors,  miLch  alike 
in  the  character  of  their  coast,  surface,  productions,  and 
even  population. 

Edward  P.  Cheyney  :  A  Short  History  of  England. 

EXERCISE 

Analyze  the  sentences  in  the  following  extract 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  indeed  each  time  that 
we  lay  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  we  heard  the  voice  of  the 
loon,  loud  and  distinct,  from  far  over  the  lake.  It  is  a 
very  wild  sound,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  place  and 
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the  circumstances  of  the  traveler,  and  very  unlike  the 
voice  of  a  bird.  I  could  lie  awake  for  hours  listening 
to  it,  it  is  so  thrilling.  When  camping  in  such  a  wilder- 
ness as  this,  you  are  prepared  to  hear  soimds  from  some 
of  its  inhabitants  which  will  give  voice  to  its  wildness. 
Some  idea  of  bears,  wolves,  or  panthers  runs  in  your  head 
naturally,  and  when  this  note  is  first  heard  very  far  oflf 
at  midnight,  as  you  lie  with  your  ear  to  the  ground,  — 
the  forest  being  perfectly  still  about  you,  you  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  is  the  voice  of  a  wolf  or  some  other 
wild  beast,  for  only  the  last  part  is  heard  when  at  a  dis- 
tance, —  you  conclude  that  it  is  a  pack  of  wolves  ba3ring 
the  moon,  or,  perchance,  cantering  after  a  moose.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  "  mooing  "  of  a  cow  on  a  moimtain- 
side  comes  nearest  to  my  idea  of  the  voice  of  a  bear; 
and  this  bird's  note  resembled  that.  It  was  the  unfailing 
and  characteristic  soimd  of  those  lakes.  We  were  not 
so  lucky  as  to  hear  wolves  howl,  though  that  is  an  occa- 
sional serenade.  Some  friends  of  mine,  who  two  years 
ago  went  up  the  Caucomgomoc  River,  were  serenaded 
by  wolves  while  moose-hunting  by  moonlight.  It  was  a 
sudden  burst,  as  if  a  hundred  demons  had  broke  loose,  — 
a  startling  soimd  enough,  which,  if  any,  would  make  yoiu* 
hair  stand  on  end,  and  all  was  still  again.  It  lasted  but 
a  moment,  and  you'd  have  thought  there  were  twenty 
of  them,  when  probably  there  were  only  two  or  three. 
They  heard  it  twice  only,  and  they  said  that  it  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  wilderness  which  it  lacked  before.  I  heard 
of  some  men  who,  while  skinning  a  moose  lately  in  the 
woods,  were  driven  oflf  from  the  carcass  by  a  pack  of 
wolves,  which  ate  it  up. 

This  of  the  loon  —  I  do  not  mean  its  laugh,  but  its 
looning,  —  is  a  long-drawn  call,  as  it  were,  sometimes 
singularly  hmnan  to  my  ear,  —  ho(hho(M)oooo,  like  the 
hallooing  of  a  man  on  a  very  high  key,  having  thrown 
his  voice  into  his  head.  I  have  heard  a  sound  exactly 
like  it  when  breathing  heavily  through  my  own  nostrils, 
half  awake  at  ten  at  night,  suggesting  my  affinity  to 
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the  loon ;  as  if  its  language  were  but  a  dialect  of  my  own, 
after  all.  Formerly,  when  lying  awake  at  midnight  in 
those  woods,  I  had  listened  to  hear  some  words  or  syl- 
lables of  their  language,  but  it  chanced  that  I  listened 
in  vain  until  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  loon.  I  have  heard 
it  occasionally  on  the  ponds  of  my  native  town,  but 
there  its  wildness  is  not  enhanced  by  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

Henry  David  Thoreau:  The  Maine  Woods. 

Idioms.  —  An  idiom  (Greek,  peculiarity)  is  a 
special  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  language. 
The  idioms  of  English  are  often  very  unlike  those  of 
French,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Latin.  In  the 
simplest  idioms  used  in  everyday  life  there  are 
many  differences  between  other  tongues  and  our 
own.  We  say  "  I  am  hungry,"  but  an  Italian  would 
say,  "  Ho  fame  ";  literally,  "  I  have  hunger."  We 
say  "  at  his  house,"  but  a  Frenchman  would  say, 
"cAe?  itti."  If  we  were  to  translate  our  English 
idioms  literally  when  we  use  other  languages  we 
should  not  be  understood.  We  learn  the  idioms 
proper  to  a  language  by  studying  the  grammar  of 
that  language,  for  grammar  is  concerned  not  only 
with  the  correct  use  of  cases  and  moods  and  tenses 
and  degrees  of  comparison,  but  also  with  the  peculiar 
ways  in  which  certain  expressions  convey  meanings. 
When  we  say,  "  it  rains,"  "  it  snows,"  we  have  only 
a  vague  idea  about  "  i7,"  yet  the  phrase  conveys  a 
definite  meaning.  "  I  am  eighteen  to-day  "  is  easily 
understood  to  mean  "  I  am  eighteen  years  old," 
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but  a  foreigner  would  find  the  expression  puzzling 
because  the  important  word  is  omitted. 

"  We  shall  have  a  fine  day  "  is  clear  to  all  who 
hear  the  sentence,  but  a  foreigner  will  ask  how  we 
can  have  a  day?  "  How  do  you  do?  "  is  an  idiom 
in  which  the  use  of  do  in  the  second  instance  is 
pecuUar.  We  say,  "  turn  to  the  right,"  not  "  turn 
at  the  right" ;  we  say  "  ten  cents  a  quart,"  not  "  ten 
cents  the  quart  " ;  "  keep  oflf  the  grass  "  is  more 
idiomatic  than  "  keep  away  from  the  grass."  "  We 
take  a  walk,"  *'  We  are  bent  upon  doing  something," 
"  John  wishes  to  have  his  hand  in  the  plans  for 
Thanksgiving,"  "  William  turned  the  tables  upon  his 
friends,"  are  all  common  idioms,  clear  to  us  but 
perplexing  to  foreigners. 

These  simple  instances  show  how  English  is 
characterized  by  idiomatic  phrases.  If  we  are  to 
use  English  correctly  we  must  know  these  and  many 
other  idioms,  and  we  learn  them,  partly  by  hearing 
these  idioms  spoken  all  about  us,  partly  by  seeing 
them  in  print,  partly  by  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages whose  difference  from  ours  makes  our  idioms 
stand  out  more  vividly,  and  partly  by  long  and 
careful  study. 

The  following  are  a  few  points  of  diflficulty  regard- 
ing idioms  most  frequently  used.  Other  examples 
are  given  in  various  places  in  this  book,  therefore,  no 
student  should  believe  that  the  following  are  th^ 
only  instances  for^him  or  for  her  to  remember. 
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1.  The  use  of  prepositions. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  in  Eng- 
lish, and  many  mistakes  are  made  by  careless  writers. 
We  say,  properly : 

acquii  of,  agree  with  (a  person),  agree  to  (a  plan),  averse 
to,  conSorm  to,  communicate  with,  corUrad  for,  different 
from  (never  than  or  to),  discourse  upon,  dispense  with, 
relate  to,  refer  to  (never  refer  back  to),  in  respect  to,  in  need  of. 

Be  sure  that  you  use  the  right  preposition  with 
the  verb  or  adjective  in  question.  If  you  are  not 
sure  what  is  right,  look  up  the  verb  or  the  adjective 
in  the  dictionary,  and  study  the  examples  given 
there. 

Always  repeat  the  preposition  if  there  is  any 
question  of  loss  of  clearness  by  omitting  it : 

There  were  presents  for  Mary  and  Andrew,  Here  you  do 
not  know  whether  Mary  and  Andrew  shared  these  presents, 
but  if  the  sentence  runs,  There  were  presents  for  Mary  and 
for  Andrew,  then  you  know.  The  purpose  of  painting, 
architecture,  and  poetry  is  noble,  should  be  amended  in  The 
purpose  of  painting,  of  architecture,  and  of  poetry  is  noble. 
He  spoke  to  rich  and  poor,  should  be  changed  to  He  spoke 
to  rich  and  to  poor, 

2.  The  use  of  certain  adjectives. 

a.  What  kind  of  flower  is  it?  What  sort  of  boy  was 
he?  Not,  what  kind  of  a  flower,  since  a  flower  is  a  single 
object,  and  not  a  class,  which  may  contain  several  kinck. 

b.  Use  the  singular  niunber  of  the  demonstrative  ad- 
jective in  such  expressions  as  this  kind  of  people,  that 
sort  of  refreshments,  because  an  adjective  agrees  in  num- 
ber with  the  noun  it  modifies,  and  in  these  cases  the 
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nouns  are  singular  (kind,  sort).  If  the  collective  sense  of 
these  nouns  is  important  in  the  thought,  say,  "  people 
of  this  kind,  refreshments  of  that  sort.*' 

Before  two  or  more  adjectives  modifying  the 
same  noun,  the  article  should  be  repeated,  when 
two  separate  persons  or  things  are  meant.  There  is  a 
distinct  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two  sen- 
tences below :  — 

Ruth  has  a  white  and  a  black  hat. 
Amy  has  a  white  and  black  hat. 

How  many  hats  has  Ruth  ?  How  many  hats  has 
Amy? 

3.  The  use  of  the  article. 

The  article  should  always  be  repeated  before  a 
second  noun,  if  repetition  makes  the  meaning  more 
exact.  If  we  say  the  secretary  and  treasurer  we 
mean  one  person  acting  in  both  capacities;  if  we 
say  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer  we  mean  two 
persons. 

We  say  all  day,  not  all  the  day,  but  we  say  aU  the 
morning,  all  the  afternoon,  all  the  evening. 

4.  The  use  of  certain  conjunctions. 

a.  Like  is  never  a  conjunction.  It  should  not  be  used 
in  place  of  as,  as  if,  which  are  conjimctions,  in  such  sen- 
tences as:  You  hold  your  needle  as  I  do,  I  feel  as  if 
I  ought  to  go. 

6.  BtU  what  should  not  be  used  for  but  or  but  that  in 
such  sentences  as :  It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  I  don't 
know  but  that  I  shall  go.  The  reason  is  that  what  is  an 
interrogative  pronoun,  not  a  conjunction. 
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c.  The  preposition  withoiU  should  not  be  used  for  the 
conjimction  unless :  I  cannot  go  unless  you  help  me. 

5.  The  use  of  pronouns. 

a.  Each  other  is  used  of  two  persons,  one  another  of 
more  than  two :  Those  two  sisters  love  eoA^h  other;  but, 
those  three  sisters  love  one  another. 

b.  Their  should  never  be  used  in  referring  to  a  singular 
subject.  Let  every  one  have  their  home  ia  wrong.  Let 
every  one  have  his  or  her  home  ia  right.  Everybody  has 
their  hobby  is  wrong.  Everybody  has  his  hobby  is  right, 
so  is,  Everybody  has  his  or  her  hM>y. 

6.  Certain  points  about  verb  forms. 

a.  It  is  not  proper  to  use  the  split  infinitive,  that 
is,  an  infinitive  whose  sign  to  is  separated  from  the 
verb  by  an  adverb  or  a  phrase. 

He  is  likely  to  greatly  admire  her  should  be  changed  thus : 
He  is  likely  to  admire  her  greatly. 

The  plan  is  to  deliberately  change  the  order.  This  should 
be :   The  plan  is  deliberately  to  change  the  order. 

She  hopes  to  in  time  become  an  opera  sirmer,  should  be : 
She  hopes  in  time  to  become  an  opera  singer. 

b.  In  mstances  where  the  meamng  demands  a 
participial  noun  and  not  a  participial  adjective,  a 
preposition  should  have  as  object  a  participial  noim 
preceded  by  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case. 

/  heard  of  WiUiam^s  being  mxide  captain  of  the  team, 
is  a  correct  sentence ;  it  means,  /  heard  that  William  has 
been  made  captain  of  the  team.  I  heard  of  WiUiam  being 
made  captain  of  the  team  is  incorrect  and  obscure ;  it  says, 
/  heard  of  WiUiam  when  he  was  being  made  captain  of  the 
team. 
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There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  true  is  correct ;  there  u 
no  dovbt  of  it  being  true  is  incorrect. 

He  was  on  the  car  goirig  to  Dallas  is  correct,  for  going 
is  here  an  adjective  stating  that  the  car  is  one  that  goes 
repeatedly  to  Dallas. 

Do  you  know  about  John's  going  to  Dallas f  is  correct; 
but  do  you  know  about  John  going  to  Dallas  is  incorrect. 

c.  Do  not  use  the  expression  /  canH  help  bvi  think 
it  is  right.  Our  proper  idiom  is  /  canH  help  thinking 
it  is  right.  But  is  awkward,  unnecessary,  and  out  of 
place  here. 

EXERCISE 

FUl  in  the  blanks  below  with  the  proper  word.  If 
you  are  in  doubt,  consult  the  dictionary, 

1.  He  was  possessed  •*—  an  idea. 

2.  He  travelled  —  mountains. 

3.  He  made  an  attack  —  Mr.  Brown's  theories. 

4.  It  was  divided  —  ten  pieces. 

5.  That  is  alien  —  our  purpose. 

6.  Call  him  —  from  painting  and  then  we  will  go  to 

call  —  Mrs.  Adams. 

7.  An  epidemic  broke  —  in  the  town  and  many  homes 

were  broken  —  by  the  conditions. 

8.  Did  he  break  —  the  house? 

9.  He  is  different  —  what  I  expected. 

10.  I  will  tell  you  about  —  hunting  for  his  camera. 

11.  Do  you  take  pictures  —  I  do? 

12.  I  have  a  green  cap  —  yours. 

13.  Divide  tlmt  —  the  four  children. 

14.  Let  each  person  express  —  opinion. 


CHAPTER  V 

LETTER  WRITING 

Personal  Letters.  —  When  you  are  away  from 
your  family,  or  your  friends,  you  write  to  them  not 
upon  special  occasions,  but  frequently,  casually,  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  things  you  are 
doing  and  thinking.  You  are  more  free  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  letter  to  say  whatever  you  wish,  in 
any  way  that  you  wish.  Such  letters  vary  in  suhn 
ject-matter  and  form  according  to  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  the  writers.  Your  personal  letters  wii) 
be  as  different  from  your  sister's  as  you  yourself  are? 
different  from  her.  No  one  but  yourself  can  decide 
what  you  will  write  to  your  brother  or  your  friend, 
any  more  than  any  one  but  yourself  can  decide  what 
you  will  say  to  them  in  conversation.  That  depend? 
entirely  upon  what  you  are  like,  yourself,  and  the 
particular  relation  existing  between  you  and  ybur 
friend,  and  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
you  write.  Such  letters  are  deUghtful  not  for  their 
record  of  striking  thoughts  or  interesting  events, 
but  because  they  will  suggest  strongly  the  personaUty 
of  the  writer.  That  is  their  value  and  charm  tc  the 
reader.    As  he  reads,  he  can  hear  the  tone  of  *>ip 
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friend's  voice,  he  can  see  his  gesture,  and  thus  these 
letters  take  the  place  of  a  talk. 

Form  in  Letter-writing.  —  The  way  in  which  a 
letter  is  written,  quite  as  much  as  what  is  said  in  it, 
makes  an  impression  of  courtesy  or  discoiu1;esy. 
You  would  be  as  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  that 
omitted  all  salutation,  for  example,  as  you  would 
be  to  meet  an  acquaintance  who  did  not  say, 
"  Good  morning."  We  take  such  forms  for  granted 
when  they  are  observed,  that  is,  they  simply  add  to 
our  total  impression  of  pleasure  in  the  coiul^esy  of  a 
letter  or  a  conversation.  Certain  rules  must  be 
observed  by  every  fastidious  writer  of  letters :  — 

1.  Use  cream,  white,  or  very  slightly  tinted  paper. 

Paper  that  is  highly  colored  is  most  objectionable,  and 
so  is  paper  that  is  ruled.  If  you  cannot  write  evenly  upon 
imlined  paper,  make  use  of  a  ruled  sheet  that  may  be 
dipped  imder  the  page  and  then  removed. 

2.  Use  black  ink. 

No  red  or  violet  or  purple  ink  should  ever  be  employed. 

3.  Use  a  whole  sheet  of  paper. 

Do  not  write  upon  a  page  carelessly  torn  from  a  sheet, 
and  showing  a  jagged  edge. 

4.  Write  in  a  legible  hand,  using  as  few  abbrevia- 
tions as  possible. 

5.  Leave  margins  at  both  sides  of  yoiu*  page  and 
do  not  crowd  your  lines  together. 
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6.  Paragraph  with  care. 

Do  not  begin  a  new  paragraph  with  each  sentence,  but 
paragraph  when  you  introduce  a  new  group  of  thoughts. 

7.  Number  the  pages  of  &  long  letter  clearly. 

Follow  some  reasonable  and  intelligible  order  of  pages. 
It  is  well  to  keep  the  old  fashion  of  going  from  page  one 
to  pages  two,  three,  and  four  of  note  paper. 

8.  The  Heading.  —  The  place  and  date  of  writ- 
ing should  be  given,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader.  These  should  stand  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  comer  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter.  Any  one 
of  the  following  forms  is  correct. 

110  Exeter  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
•  June  10,  1920. 

110  Exeter  St.,  Chicago,  111., 
June  10,  1920. 

110  Exeter  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois, 
Jime  10,  1920. 

Many  a  person  has  lost  a  position,  or  has  failed  to 
receive  information  in  answer  to  a  question,  simply 
because  he  neglected  to  place  any  address  upon  his 
letter. 

9.  The  Salutation.  —  The  salutation  should  be 
placed  on  the  line  below  and  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the  heading.  The  following  examples  will  show  the 
scale  of  salutations  from  informal  to  formal. 
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Dear  John :  — 

Dear  Mr.  Brown :  — 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown :  — 

Mr.  John  Brown, 

12  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Brown :  — 

Mr.  John  Brown, 

12  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
My  dear  Sir :  — 

To  a  person  whom  you  know  well  you  may  be  as 
affectionate  and  informal  as  you  like,  but  to  a  com- 
parative stranger  you  should  exhibit  every  mark  of 
respect.  My  dear  Mr.  Brovm  is  considered  a  more 
formal  salutation  than  Dear  Mr.  Brown.  Never 
address  any  one,  except  a  person  whom  you  know 
very  well,  as  Dear  Friend.  This  form  of  salutation 
is  obsolete. 

10.  The  Body.  —  The  body  of  the  letter  contains 
news  or  inquiries  or  opinions  or  whatever  matters 
you  choose  to  write  about. 

11.  The  Complimentary  Close.  —  The  compli- 
mentary close  should  be  courteous,  and  should 
occupy  a  line  by  itself.  The  following  examples 
show  the  scale  from  informal  to  formal. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Mary  Randolph  Austin. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Randolph  Austin. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Howard  Saunders. 
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Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Howard  Saunders. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henrt  Howard  Saunders. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Howard  L.  Strong. 

The  position  of  very  is  not  inalterable.  Many 
people  prefer  to  use, 

Yours  very  truly 

Never  sign  yourself  Hastily  yours;  such  a  close 
is  impolite  to  your  correspondent,  for  it  suggests 
that  you  have  not  respect  enough  for  him  to  write 
in  a  careful,  leisurely  manner.  Some  people  dislike 
the  word  "  cordially;  ''some  like  "  faithfully." 

Note  that  (1)  the  first  word  only  of  the  compli- 
mentary close  is  capitalized;  (2)  /  am  in  the  last 
line  before  the  complimentary  close  must  not  be 
followed  by  any  punctuation. 

12.  The  signature  should  be  the  full  name  of  the 
writer  except  m  intimate  personal  letters,  where 
shortened  forms  may  be  used. 

If  it  is  preferred,  the  middle  name  may  be  repre- 
sented by  an  initial,  as,  Henry  F.  Warfield. 

An  unmarried  woman  writing  to  a  stranger  a 
letter  that  requires  an  answer,  signs  herself  thus :  — 

Mart  S.  Adams. 
(Miss)  Mary  S.  Adams. 
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A  married  woman  signs  herself  thus :  — 

Mart  S.  Adams. 
(Mrs.  George  B.  Adams.) 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  married  womaa  to 
give  her  husband's  name.  It  is  her  duty  to  define 
her  identity  exactly.  Carelessness  in  this  respect  is 
the  source  of  much  trouble  for  others. 

12.  The  Superscription.  —  The  superscription  of 
the  envelope  should  be  clearly  written  so  that  there 
may  be  no  delay  about  the  delivery  of  the  letter. 
The  following  forms  are  correct ;  the  custom  of  to-day 
permits  great  freedom  both  in  the  spacing  and  in  the 
punctuation  of  the  superscription.  Some  people  omit 
all  terminal  punctuation  in  the  superscription. 

Mr.  James  C.  Brownell, 
156  Ninth  Avenue, 
Hartford, 
C!onnecticut. 

Mrs.  William  O.  Austin, 
.Cedarhurst, 

Maryville, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  William  O.  Austin, 

Cedarhurst, 

Maryville, 

Ohio. 

The  last  of  these  examples  is  a  new  fashion  much 
in  vogue,  but  not  as  attractive,  SBsthetically,  nor  as 
easily  read,  as  the  former  two. 
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For  the  punctuation  of  the  heading,  the  salutation, 
the  complimentary  close,  and  the  superscription, 
study  the  forms  given  in  this  section. 

Avoid  abbreviations  as  far  as  possible. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  write  hurriedly  and  care- 

Ifisslv  *  ^~*' 

Mr.  F.  C.  Brownell, 

C!or.  8th  Ave.  A  Map.  St., 

N.  Y.  City. 

It  is  far  more  courteous  to  adopt  such  a  form  as 

this:  — 

Mr.  F.  C.  Brownell, 

Comer  8th  Avenue  and  Maple  Street, 

New  York  City. 

The  Subject-matter  of  Letters.  —  Almost  any 
subject,  grave  or  gay,  personal  or  impersonal,  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  letter.  The  important  thing 
is  to  write  as  spontaneously  as  possible  smd  to  think 
hard  about  the  interests  and  the  tastes  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  write.  Never  copy  some  other 
person's  letter ;  be  original,  natural,  even  if  you  are 
a  little  awkward  and  ill  at  ease.  Practice  will  help 
you  to  become  a  writer  whose  letters  are  enjoyed 
and  looked  forward  to. 

The  following  letter  written  a  hundred  years  ago 
is  still  interesting,  is  it  not?  It  was  written  by  a 
young  Englishman  to  his  younger  sister.  How  old 
do  you  think  she  was?  What  do  you  enjoy  most  in 
the  letter?    Would  you  know  from  this  letter  that 
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the  author  was  destined  to  become  a  famous  poet? 
What  traits  in  the  author  would  make  him  a  good 
companion  ? 

Dumfries,  July  2nd  [1818]. 
My  dear  Fanny  :  — 

I  intended  to  have  written  to  you  from  Kircudbright, 
the  town  I  shall  be  in  tomorrow  —  but  I  will  write  now 
because  my  knapsack  has  worn  my  coat  in  the  seams,  my 
coat  has  ^one  to  the  Taylors  and  I  have  but  one  coat  to 
my  back  m  these  parts.  I  must  let  you  know  I  went  to 
Liverpool  with  George  and  our  new  sister  and  the  gentle- 
man my  fellow  traveUer  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 
We  had  a  tolerable  journey  to  Liverpool  —  which  I  left 
the  next  morning,  before  George  was  up,  for  Lancaster. 
Then  we  set  off  from  Lancaster  on  foot  with  our  knap- 
sacks on,  and  have  walked  a  little  zigzag  through  the 
mountains  and  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
We  came  from  Garlisle  yesterday  to  this  place.  We  are 
employed  m  going  up  mountains,  looking  at  strange 
toWns,  prying  iito  old  hiins  and  eating  ve^earty  break- 
fasts.  Here*  we  are  full  in  the  midst  of  broad  Scotch. 
"How  is  it  a'  wi'  yoursel."  The  girls  are  walking  about 
barefooted  and  in  the  worst  cottages  the  smoke  finds  its 
way  out  of  the  door.  I  shall  come  home  full  of  news  for 
you  and  for  fear  I  should  choke  you  by  too  great  a  dose  at 
once  I  must  make  you  used  to  it  by  a  letter  or  two.  We 
have  been  taken  for  travelling  jewellers,  razor  sellers  and 
spectacle  vendors  because  friend  Brown  wears  a  pair. 
The  first  place  we  stopped  at  with  our  knapsacks  con- 
tained one  Richard  Bradshaw,  a  notorious  tippler.  He 
stood  in  the  shape  of  a  S  and  balanced  himself  as  well 
as  he  could  sajdng  with  his  nose  right  in  Mr.  Brown's 
face,  '*Do  —  yo-u  sell  spect-ta-cles?''  Mr.  Abbey  says 
we  are  Don  Quixotes  —  tell  him  we  are  more  generally 
taken  for  pedlars.  All  I  hope  is  that  we  may  not  be  taken 
for  excisemen  in  this  whiskey  country.    We  are  generally 
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up  about  5  walking  before  breakfast  and  we  complete  our 
20  miles  before  dinner.  Yesterday  we  visited  Burns's 
tomb  and  this  morning  the  fine  ruins  of  Linduden.  I 
had  done  thus  far  when  my  coat  came  back  fortified  at 
all  points  —  so  as  we  lose  no  time  we  set  forth  again 
through  Galloway  all  very  pleasant  and  pretty  with  no 
fatigue  when  one  is  used  to  it.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
Meg  MerriUes'  country  of  whom  I  suppose  you  have 
heard. 

If  you  like  this  sort  of  ballad  [one  on  Meg  Merrilies  en- 
closed] I  will  now  and  then  scribble  one  for  you  —  if  I 
send  any  to  Tom  I'll  tell  him  to  send  them  to  you.  I 
have  so  many  interruptions  that  I  cannot  manage  to  fill 
a  letter  in  one  day  —  since  I  scribbled  the  song  we  have 
walked  through  a  beautiful  country  to  Kircudbright  — 
at  which  place  I  will  write' you  a  song  about  myself. 

My  dear  Fanny,  I  am  ashamed  of  writing  you  such 
stuffy  nor  would  I  if  it  were  not  for  being  tired  after  my 
day's  walking,  and  ready  to  tumble  into  bed  so  fatigued 
that  when  I  am  asleep  you  might  sew  my  nose  to  my 
great  toe  and  trundle  me  around  the  town,  like  a  hoop, 
without  waking  me.  Then  I  get  so  hungry  a  ham  goes 
but  a  very  little  way  and  fowls  are  like  larks  to  me.  A 
batch  of  bread  I  make  no  more  ado  with  than  a  sheet  of 
parliament;  and  I  can  eat  a  bull's  head  as  easily  as  I 
used  to  do  bulls'  eyes.  I  take  a  whole  string  of  pork 
sausages  down  as  easily  as  a  pen'orth  of  lady's  fingers. 
Ah  dear,  I  must  soon  be  contented  with  an  acre  or  two  of 
oaten  cake,  a  hogshead  of  milk,  and  a  cloaths  basket  of 
eggs,  morning,  noon,  and  night  when  I  get  among  the 
Highlanders.  Before  we  see  them  we  shall  pass  into 
Ireland  and  have  a  chat  with  the  Paddies,  and  look  at 
the  Giant's  Causeway  which  you  must  have  heard  of.  I 
have  not  time  to  tell  you  particularly  for  I  have  to  send  a 
journal  to  Tom  of  whom  jrou  shall  hear  all  particulars  or 
from  me  when  I  return.  Since  I  began  this  we  have 
walked  sixty  miles  to  Newton  Stewart  at  which  place  I 
put  in  this  letter  —  to-night  we  sleep  at  Glenluce,  to- 
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morrow  at  Portpatrick  and  the  next  day  we  shall  cross 
in  the  passage  boat  to  Ireland. 

I  hope  Miss  Abbey  has  quite  recovered.  Present  my 
respects  to  her  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbey.  God  bless 
you. 

Your  affectionate  Brother  John, 
Do  write  me  a  letter  directed  to  Irwemess,  Scotland. 
Letters  of  John  Keats,  ed.  B.  Forman. 

The  next  letter  was  written  by  a  New  England 
girl.  If  she  had  known  it  would  be  published  do 
you  think  she  would  have  changed  anything  in  it? 
Are  the  subjects  she  writes  about  likely  to  be  interest- 
ing to  her  friend?  Did  the  author  enjoy  writing 
letters,  to  judge  from  this  one  ?  What  sort  of  person 
was  she,  compared  with  girls  of  her  age  to-day  ?  Does 
she  use  any  words  you  do  not  use?  What  guides 
her  in  making  her  paragraphs  ? 

Moimt  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  May  16,  1848. 
My  dear  a.  :  — 

You  must  forgive  me,  indeed  you  must,  that  I  have  so 
long  delayed  to  write  you,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  when 
I  give  you  all  my  reasons  for  so  doing.  You  know  it  is 
customary  for  the  first  page  to  be  occupied  with  apologies, 
and  I  must  not  depart  from  the  beaten  track  for  one  of 
my  own  imagining.  ...  I  had  not  been  very  well  all 
winter,  but  had  not  written  home  about  it,  lest  the  folks 
should  take  me  home.  During  the  week  following  ex- 
aminations, a  friend  from  Amherst  came  over  and  spent 
a  week  with  me,  and  when  that  friend  returned  home, 
father  and  mother  were  duly  notified  of  the  state  of  my 
health.    Have  you  so  treacherolis  a  friend  f 

Not  knowing  that  I  was  to  be  reported  at  home,  you 
can  imagine  my  amazement  and   consternation  when 
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Saturday  of  the  same  week  Austin  arrived  in  full  sail, 
with  orders  from  headquarters  to  bring  me  home  at  all 
events.  At  first  I  had  recourse  to  words,  and  a  desperate 
battle  with  these  weapons  was  waged  for  a  few  minutes, 
between  my  Sophomore  brother  and  myself.  Finding 
words  of  no  avail,  I  next  resorted  to  tears.  But  woman's 
tears  are  of  little  avail,  and  I  am  siu*e  mine  flowed  in  vain. 
As  you  can  imagine,  Austin  was  victorious,  and  poor 
defeated  I  was  led  oflF  in  triumph.  You  must  not  imbibe 
the  idea  from  what  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  love  home  — 
far  from  it.  But  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  teachers  and 
companions  before  the  close  of  the  term  and  go  home  to 
be  dosed  and  receive  the  physician  daily,  and  take  warm 
drinks  and  be  condoled  with  on  the  state  of  health  in 
general  by  all  the  old  ladies  in  town. 

Haven't  I  given  a  ludicrous  account  of  going  home  sick 
from  a  boarding-school?  Father  is  quite  a  hand  to  give 
medicine,  especially  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  the  patient, 
and  I  was  dosed  for  about  a  month  after  my  return  home, 
without  any  mercy,  till  at  last  out  of  mere  pity  my  cough 
went  away,  and  I  had  quite  a  season  of  peace.  Thus  I 
remained  at  home  until  the  close  of  the  term,  comforting 
my  parents  by  my  presence,  and  instilling  many  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  into  the  budding  intellect  of  my  only  sister. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  went  on  with 
my  studies  at  home,  and  kept  up  with  my  class.  Last 
Thursday  our  vacation  closed,  and  on  Friday  mom,  midst 
the  weeping  of  friends,  crowing  of  roosters,  and  singing  of 
birds,  I  again  took  my  departure  from  home.  Ten  days 
have  now  passed  since  we  returned  to  Holyoke,  and  they 
have  passed  very  slowly.  Thoughts  of  home  and  friends 
come  crowding  thick  and  fast,  like  lightnings  from  the 
mountain  cloud !    And  it  seems  very  desolate. 

Father  has  decided  not  to  send  me  to  Holyoke  another 
year,  so  this  is  my  last  term.  Can  it  be  possible  that  I 
have  been  here  aJmost  a  year?  It  startles  me  when 
I  really  think  of  the  advantages  I  have  had  and  I  fear  I 
have  not  improved  them  as  I  ought.    But  many  an  hour 
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has  fled  with  its  report  to  heaven,  and  what  has  been  the 
tale  of  me?  .  .  .  How  glad  I  am  that  spring  has  come, 
and  how  it  cahns  my  mind  when  wearied  with  study  to 
walk  out  in  the  green  fields  and  beside  the  pleasant  streams 
in  which  South  Hadley  is  rich !  There  are  not  many  wild 
flowers  near,  for  the  girls  have  driven  them  to  a  distance, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  walk  quite  a  distance  to  find  them, 
but  they  repay  us  by  their  sweet  smiles  and  fragrance. 

The  older  I  grow,  the  more  do  I  love  spring  and  spring 
flowers.  Is  it  so  with  you?  While  at  home  there  came 
several  pleasure  parties  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  in 
our  rambles  we  found  many  and  beautiful  children  of 
spring,  which  I  will  mention  and  see  if  you  have  found 
them ;  the  trailing  arbutus,  adder's  tongue,  yellow  violets, 
liver-leaf,  blood-root,  and  many  other  smaller  flowers. 

What  are  you  reading  now  ?  I  have  little  time  to  read 
when  I  am  here,  but  while  at  home  I  had  a  feast  in  the 
reading  line,  I  can  assure  you.  Two  or  three  of  them  I 
will  mention :  Evangeline,  The  PrinceaSy  The  Maiden  Aunt, 
The  Epicurean,  and  The  Twins  and  Heart  by  Tupper, 
complete  the  list.  Am  not  I  a  pedant  for  telling  you 
what  I  have  been  reading?  Have  you  forgotten  your 
visit  at  Amherst  last  summer,  and  what  delightful  times 
we  had?  I  have  not,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  and 
make  another  and  a  longer,  when  I  get  home  from  Holyoke. 
Father  wishes  to  have  me  at  home  a  year,  and  then  he  will 
probably  send  me  away  again,  where  I  know  not. 

Ever  your  own  affectionate, 

Emilie  E.  Dickinson. 
Letters  of  Emily  Dickinson,  ed.  M.  L.  Todd. 

The  following  letter  by  John  Keats  shows  how 
differently  a  person  may  write  to  different  people. 
In  the  letter  above  he  addressed  his  younger  sister ; 
here  he  is  writing  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  confides 
his  deeper  thoughts  and  aspirations.     The  second 
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paragraph  of  this  letter  is  regarded  by  critics  as  re- 
markable for  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  to  write. 
Does  this  paragraph  reveal  a  poet's  ambitions  and 
ideals  ? 

Teignmouth, 
27  April  1818. 
My  deab  Taylor; 

I  think  I  did  wrong  to  leave  to  you  all  the  trouble  of 
"Endymion,*'  But  I  could  not  help  it  then- — another 
time  I  shall  be  more  bent  to  all  sorts  of  troubles  and  dis- 
agreeables. Young  men,  for  some  time,  have  an  idea 
that  such  a  thing  as  happiness  is  to  be  had,  and  therefore 
are  extremely  impatient  under  any  unpleasant  restraining. 
In  time,  however, — of  such  stufiF  is  the  world  about  them — 
they  know  better,  and  instead  of  striving  from  uneasiness, 
greet  it  as  an  habitual  sensation,  a  pannier  which  is  to 
weigh  upon  them  through  life.  And  in  proportion  to  my 
disgust  at  the  task  is  my  sense  of  your  kindness  and 
anxiety.  The  book  pleased  me  much.  It  is  very  free 
from  faults ;  and,  although  there  are  one  or  two  words  I 
should  wish  replaced,  I  see  in  many  places  an  improve- 
ment greatly  to  the  purpose. 

I  was  proposing  to  travel  over  the  North  this  summer. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  prevent  me.  I  know  nothing 
—  I  have  read  nothing — and  I  mean  to  follow  Solomon's 
directions,  "Get  learning  —  get  understanding."  I  find 
earlier  days  are  gone  by — I  find  that  I  can  have  no  en- 
joyment in  the  world  but  continual  drinking  of  knowledge. 
I  find  there  is  no  worthy  pursuit  but  the  idea  of  doing  some 
good  to  the  world.  Some  do  it  with  their  society ;  some 
with  their  wit ;  some  with  their  benevolence ;  some  with 
a  sort  of  power  of  conferring  pleasure  and  good  humor  on 
all  they  meet  —  and  in  a  thousand  ways,  all  dutiful  to  the 
command  of  great  Nature.  There  is  but  one  way  for 
me.  The  road  lies  through  appUcation,  study,  and 
thought.    I  will  pursue  it;  and,  for  that  end,  propose 
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retiring  for  some  years.  I  have  been  hovering  for  some 
time  between  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  luxurious,  and  a 
love  for  philosophy;  were  I  calculated  for  the  former  I 
should  be  glad.  But  as  I  am  not,  I  shall  turn  all  my 
soul  to  the  latter. 

My  brother  Tom  is  getting  better,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
see  both  him  and  Reynolds  better  before  I  retire  from  the 
world.  I  shall  see  you  soon,  and  have  some  talk  about 
what  books  I  shall  take  with  me. 

Your  very  sincere  friend, 

John  Keats. 
Letters -of  John  Keats,  ed.  B.  Forman. 

General  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  Letters.  — 
1.  Remember  that  almost  every  letter  necessitates 
an  answer.  A  correspondence  between  friends 
should  not  be  one-sided.  If  you  expect  yoiu*  friend 
to  write  to  you  it  is  essential  for  you  to  answer  his 
letters  with  sufficient  promptness  to  make  him  feel 
that  you  enjoy  them  and  desire  to  prolong  your 
friendship.  Before  answering  a  letter,  read  it  over 
in  order  to  have  the  substance  of  it  freshly  in  mind. 
Answer  all  the  questions  your  friend  asks  and  make 
some  friendly  comment  upon  the  news  he  gives  you 
about  himself. 

2.  Think  before  you  write.  Plan  your  letter 
ahead,  know  what,  in  general,  you  mean  to  say. 
Think  over  the  past  few  weeks.  What  have  been 
the  most  interesting  events?  What  have*you  done, 
or  seen,  or  read?  Have  you  had  any  visitors  that 
you  could  describe?  Has  any  one  of  your  family 
had  any  amusing,  exciting,  or  imusual  experiences  ? 
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3.  Always  express  an  interest  in  the  health  or  the 
occupations  or  the  amusements  of  your  correspond- 
ent. Inquire  about  his  family  and  his  friends, 
occasionally. 

4.  Don't  write  a  perfunctory  letter  that  will 
sound  bored  to  your  reader. 

5.  Choose  subjects  that  are  interesting  to  your 
correspondent. 

6.  Write  suflSciently  at  length  to  be  clear.  Don't 
make  allusions  that  are  vague  and  baffling;  don't 
tell  part  of  a  story  and  omit  the  rest ;  don't  assume 
that  your  reader  knows  circumstances  that  he  can- 
not know ;  give  him  necessary  details. 

7.  Don't  say  too  much  about  yourself.  An  old- 
fashioned  rule  ran,  "  Never  begin  a  letter  with  I." 

8.  Don't  use  abbreviations,  short  cuts,  slang,  or 
bad  English. 

9.  When  you  begin  a  new  subject  indicate  it  by 
beginmng  a  new  paragraph. 

10.  Conclude  your  letter  with  some  good  wish 
for  your  friend,  and,  if  it  is  suitable,  some  message 
to  those  of  his  family  whom  you  know.  "  Greet- 
ings," "  regards,"  "  remembrances,"  "  best  wishes," 
or,  if  fitting,  "  love  "  may  be  sent  to  distant  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

11.  It  is  a  mark  of  coiutesy,  of  respect,  and  of 
affection  to  write  often  to  friends  and  relatives  who 
by  reason  of  illness,  age,  or  some  infirmity  are  es- 
pecially glad  to  have  cheering  letters  full  of  news. 
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Collections  of  Letters.  —  Although  we  must  never 
copy  or  imitate  very  closely  the  letters  of  other 
people,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  study  the  way  in 
which  good  letters  are  written.  There  are  many 
published  collections  of  Ldves  and  Letters,  interest- 
ing because  they  really  tell  us  facts  and  reveal  char- 
acter and  ideals.  Begin  soon  to  read  such  letters. 
Favorite  letters  are  those  of  Charles  Lamb,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Jonathan 
Swift,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Thomas  Huxley,  William  Morris, 
William  M.  Thackeray,  William  W.  Story.  Very 
interesting  collections  of  letters  will  be  found  in  any 
public  library,  especially  collections  made  by  Mr. 
E.  V.  Lucas  and  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scoones. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  your  sister,  who  is  away  from  home, 
telling  her  all  the  family  news  of  the  week  she  has  been 
away. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  yoiu*  mother  telling  her  how  you 
are  enjoying  a  visit  at  your  aunt's  house. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  yoiu*  friend,  telling  him,  or  her, 
how  you  are  spending  your  siunmer  vacation. 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  yoiu*  grandfather  telling  him  about 
your  work  in  school. 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  yoiu*  uncle  telling  him  about  the 
fire  last  week. 

Notes.  —  Notes  are  not  essentially  different  in 
character  from  letters.  Some  special  occasion  de- 
mands from  you  a  brief  letter,  written  for  the  most 
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part  upon  one  subject;  for  example,  a  greeting  at 
New  Year's  time  or  upon  a  birthday,  an  expression 
of  thanks  for  a  Christmas  present,  an  invitation,  or 
an  answer  to  one.  Such  a  conmnmication  —  a  note 
—  may  be  written  to  a  friend  or  to  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance. Its  brevity  is  not  inconsistent  with  courtesy 
of  expression.  Remember  that  words  that  are  read 
sound  strangely  dififerent  from  those  same  words 
when  spoken,  and  interpreted  by  a  certain  tone  of 
voice,  or  a  smile.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be 
even  more  scrupulously  polite  in  writing  than  in 
speaking. 

It  is  always  a  mark  of  respect  and  of  courtesy  to 
express  gratitude  for  any  important  act  of  kindness. 
If  your  teacher  has,  during  the  year,  devoted  her 
time  to  helping  you  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a 
subject  that  has  proved  very  hard  for  you,  thank 
her  orally,  or  write  a  brief  note. 

No  gentleman  or  lady  ever  writes  an  anonymous 
letter. 

Never  write  intimate  personal  news  upon  a  postal 
card.  Many  people  consider  the  postal  card  a 
medimn  for  business  conmiunications  only,  and  resen> 
being  addressed  by  such  means  on  private  matters. 

Avoid,  in  your  notes,  a  blunt  and  imperious  style. 
Ask  a  favor  gracefully;  use  wiU  you  please f  and 
thank  you. 

Notes  of  Thanks.  —  A  note  of  acknowledgment 
and  thanks  is  absolutely  necessary  after  the  receipt 
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of  any  gift,  unless  you  can  thank  the  giver  in  person. 
Even  if  the  note  is  very  brief  it  will  convey  to  the 
giver  of  the  gift  the  assurance  of  your  gratefulness 
and  of  your  sense  of  courtesy. 

What  in  the  note  below  would  most  please  the 
giver  of  the  gift?  Does  the  note  soimd'as  if  the 
writer  were  pleased  and  really  appreciative  ? 

South  Berwick,  S^tember  27,  1897. 
Dear  Ellen:  — 

Thank  you  again,  and  then  once  more  for  my  little 
lemon-tree,  which  is  keeping  me  company  again  in  the 
sunny  window-seat  here,  close  by  my  secretary  when  I 
write.  It  has  had  a  happy  summer  in  the  shade  of  the 
lilacs  (and  yet  not  out  of  the  sun  all  day),  and  at  this 
moment  it  has  not  many  leaves,  but  no  end  of  little 
lemons ! ! !  One  of  them  is  as  large  as  my  thiunb,  —  so 
we  must  not  believe  that  so  noble  a  lemon-tree  condescends 
to  the  Berwick  climate.  It  always  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ing, and  I  love  to  remember  whence  it  came,  with  the 
delightful  old  associations  that  every  lemon-tree  must 
always  have,  and  the  pleasant  new  ones  that  you  gave 
this  special  one. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett:  Letters. 

• 

What  makes  Miss  Jewett's  letter  especially  in- 
teresting ?  What,  besides  the  mere  acknowledgment 
of  a  gift,  is  in  this  letter?  What  do  you  learn 
from  the  letter  about  the  manners  and  the  character 
of  the  author  ? 

The  following  is  a  brief  note  of  thanks.  Study 
the  way  in  which  the  writer  has  suggested  that  the 
fift  is  one  much  desired. 
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27  Irving  Place, 
New  York  City, 

December  27,  1920. 


Dear  Phil:  — 


Were  you  standing  behind  me  in  Scribner's 
last  Monday  when  I  was  looking  longingly  at 
Lady  Gregory's  Saints  and  Wonders  t  I  have 
wanted  to  own  that  beautiful  book,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  send  it  to  me.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  such  a  delightful  Christmas 
greeting. 

Mother  and  Elizabeth  join  me  in  love  to 
you  all  and  in  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Eleanor  Jackson. 
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Mr.  Philip  Stevenson, 

104  East  Street, 

New  Haven, 


Connecticut. 


"  Bread  and  Butter  "  Notes.  —  A  note  should 
always  be  written  to  a  person  who  has  entertained 
you  at  dinner  or  for  a  longer  season  of  hospitality, 
unless  you  are  able  to  call  upon  that  person  and 
express  your  appreciation  orally.  If  you  visit  a 
relative,  or  a  friend,  for  a  night,  or  for  a  week,  do 
not  forget  to  write  within  a  week  after  your  return, 
expressing  your  gratitude  for  the  entertainment  you 
have  had  and  for  the  pleasure  you  have  enjoyed. 

The  following  note  suggests  a  somewhat  informal 
expression  of  appreciation. 

Taunton,  Michigan, 
January  10,  1926. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Oliver:  — 

Work  has  begun  again  at  school  and  I  can't  feel  as  en- 
thusiastic as  I  should,  for  I  keep  remembering  the  good 
times  we  had  last  week,  and  I  wish  each  evening  that  I 
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could  be  there,  by  your  cozy  fireplace,  instead  of  here. 
I  expect  to  enjoy  school  this  term.  There  are  some  new 
boys  here  who  have  come  from  California,  and  they  will 
have  a  good  deal  to  tell  us. 

Please  remember  me  to  Alice  and  Helen,  and  tell  Bob  I 
shall  write  him  soon.  With  my  very  best  wishes  to  you  for 
a  Happy  New  Year,  and  my  gratitude  for  a  jolly  good  time, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  Aldrich  Howland. 

For  what  courtesies  does  the  following  note  express 
appreciation?  What  diflferent  ways  of  expressing 
his  love  and  gratitude  did  Thackeray  find  ?  What 
impression  would  this  letter  make  upon  the  friend  ? 
Would  you  be  glad  to  receive  such  a  letter  ? 

A  Letter  from  Thackeray  to  a  Friend 

My  dear , 

I  mustn't  let  the  pilot  go  on  shore  without  shaking  you 
by  the  hand,  and  saying  a  last  God  bless  you  to  you  and 
aU  yours  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me.  I  can't  beUeve 
that  we  shall  not  meet  many,  many  times  before  oiu* 
life's  journeys  are  ended ;  and  you  will  pay  us  a  visit  in 
England,  or  I  and  my  girls  will  come  over  to  you  —  wher- 
ever we  are  (There  they  go  cheering  for  the  "Arabia"  as 
we  pass  her)  I  shall  always  have  for  you  the  most  grate- 
ful feelings  of  regard.  Now  that  we  are  really  under  way, 
it  is  best  I  think  that  the  affairs  should  be  ended  so  — 
partings  are  the  dreariest  events  of  life  and  were  always 
best  done  quickly.  God  bless  your  kind  wife  and  all  her 
young  ones ;  and  Strong  and  his  children.  My  heart  is 
quite  fiill  as  I  think  of  yom*  kindness,  and  I  am,  and 
hope  I  shall  alwa3rs  be. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

W.  M.  T. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  note  of  thanks  for  the  last  present  you 
received. 

2.  Write  a  note  to  your  teacher  in  school,  asking  what 
work  was  assigned  on  the  day  you  were  absent. 

3.  Write  two  of  the  following  notes :  — 

a.  Ask  a  cousin  whom  you  have  never  met  to  take 
luncheon  with  you  when  he  is  passing  through  your  town 
on  the  way  home  from  a  visit. 

6.  Ask  the  friend  of  one  of  your  friends  to  come  to  see 
you  on  the  day  when  you  visit  his  or  her  town. 

c.  Apologize  to  your  next  door  neighbor,  with  whom  you 
are  very  sUghtly  acquainted,  for  your  dog's  disgraceful 
manners  in  scratching  a  hole  in  this  neighbor's  new  screen 
door. 

4.  Give  one  of  the  notes  written  for  EJxercise  3  to  some- 
one else  in  the  class  in  exchange  for  one  of  his,  and  answer 
the  note  you  receive. 

Notes  of  Condolence.  —  A  letter  of  condolence 
should  be  written  to  a  friend  who  has  met  with 
some  grief,  the  death  of  a  relative  or  some  other 
misfortune,  and  should  convey  your  sympathy. 

The  following  letter  written  by  Lincoln  suggests 
one  way  of  expressing  sjmapathy. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 

November  21,  1864. 
Mrs.  Bixby, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Madam :  — 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department 
a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts 
that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  glo- 
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rionsly  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruit- 
leas  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to 
beguile  yoii  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consola- 
tion that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic 
they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  your  heavenly  Father 
may  assuage  the  anguish  of  yomr  bereavement,  and  leave 
you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Below  are  examples  of  friendly  letters  of  con- 
dolence. 

Dear  Katharine:  — 

The  news  of  your  father's  death  was  a  great  shock  to 
us  all,  and  we  reaUze  very  deeply  how  terrible  a  blow  it  is 
to  you.  All  the  family  unite  in  sending  you  the  most 
sincere  sympathy.  If  there  is  the  slightest  way  in  which 
we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  please  let  us  know. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Sarah  R.  AiiiHERST. 


Somewhat  more  formal  is  this :  — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Andrews:  — 

May  I  venture  to  send  you  my  very  earnest  sympathy 
in  your  sorrow?  I  do  not  Uke  to  disturb  you  by  calling, 
yet  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  I  am  thinking  of  you 
and  of  your  grief  during  all  these  hard  days. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Agnes  L.  Nichols. 
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Social  Correspondence.    Formal  Notes.  — 

An  Invitation 


10  Ayer  Road, 
Hamilton^  New  York, 
June  1,  1922. 


My  dear  Miss  Taylor:  — 

Will  you  take  luncheon  with  us  on  Tues- 
day, at  half  past  one  ?  I  hope  that  my  aunt. 
Miss  Alden,  will  be  here  from  Albany,  and 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
you  to  her. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Marion  R.  Anderson. 

(Mrs.  Donald  Anderson.) 
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An  Answer 


7  Austin  Avenue, 

Hamilton,  New  York, 

June  2,  1922. 


My  dear  Mrs.  Anderson:  — 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  take  limch- 
eon  with  you  next  Tuesday,  at  half  past  one, 
and  to  meet  Miss  Alden.  Thank  you  for  ask- 
ing me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Marion  Taylor. 
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Mrs.  Donald  Anderson, 

10  Ayer  Road, 
Hamilton, 
New  York. 


A  written,  or  engraved,  invitation  of  any  kind 
demands  a  prompt  and  courteous  answer. 

Notes  of  Introduction.  —  There  are  various  ways 
of  introducing  friends  at  a  distance,  and  these  intro- 
ductions are  usually  given  by  the  older  members  of 
the  families  concerned.  A  note  such  as  the  follow- 
ing may  be  written,  and  may  be  presented  with  the 
visiting  card  when  a  younger  person  is  calling  upon 

one  older. 

10  Osbom  Place, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Jan.  10,  1922. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Osgood :  — 

May  I  introduce  to  you  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  Concord,  —  Miss  Harriet  Palmer? 
She  will  bring  you  news  of  many  of  your  friends  here. 
With  gratitude  for  any  kindness  you  will  show  her, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Adelaide  Strong. 
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Sometimes  when  the  relations  are  more  complex, 
it  is  suitable  for  the  letter  to  be  sent  by  mail,  allow- 
ing the  recipient  to  make  the  overtures  himself,  or 

herself. 

10  Appleton  Road, 

Caxton,  Michigan, 

Dec.  30,  1924. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Axton:  — 

A  yoimg  friend  of  mine,  Harold  Aldrich,  is  to  be  in 
Concord  next  winter  as  a  substitute  in  the  Hill  school.  I 
have  known  him  for  years  and  take  a  very  great  interest 
in  his  success.  I  hope  that  sometime  y^u  will  let  him 
have  the  privilege  of  calling  on  you,  and  perhaps  you  will 
help  him  to  make  some  acquaintances  among  the  young 
people  in  Concord.  He  is  an  upright,  ambitious,  but 
rather  shy  young  man  who  needs  a  little  guidance  in  social 
life. 

With  gratitude  for  what  I  know  your  kindness  of  heart 
will  do  for  this  rather  lonely  boy,  I  am 

Affectionately  yours, 

Margabet  Burnham. 

Having  received  this  note,  Mrs.  Axton  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  probably  write  inviting  Mr. 
Aldrich  to  dine  with  her. 

Sometimes  a  visiting  card  is  sufficient  introduction, 
if  it  is  presented  with  the  card  of  the  person  to  be  in- 
troduced. This  method  of  introduction  is  used  much 
more  by  men  than  by  women.  Usage  differs  regard- 
ing the  placing  of  the  name,  but  it  is  considered  more 
courteous,  xisually,  to  place  the  name  of  the  person  to 
be  introduced  above  that  of  the  introducer.  To  allow 
one's  own  name  to  stand  first  is  not  good  manners. 
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Introducing  Miss  Harriet  Palmbr 


Mrs.  Alexander  Strong. 


Never  seal  a  note  or  letter  which  you  send  by  a 
friend.    Place  upon  the  envelope :  — 

Miss  Dorothy  Nichols, 
Kindness  of  Miss  Thompson. 

or 

Miss  Dorothy  Nichols, 
4  Park  Street. 

Kindness  of  Miss  Thompson. 

Formal  Notes  Written  in  the  Third  Person. — The 

etiquette  and  ceremonies  of  social  life  demand,  upon 
certain  occasions,  notes  which  are  practically  all 
form,  that  is,  in  which  the  personality  of  the  writer 
counts  for  nothing.  He  must  conform  rigidly  to 
certain  rules.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  form  in 
such  communications  is  indicated  by  the  very  name 
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we  give  to  them  -^  formal  notes  —  and  the  unim- 
portance of  the  writer's  individuality  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  written  in  the  third  person. 
Such  notes  are  usually  invitations  or  answers  to 
invitations. 

In  these  forms,  notice  what  is  meant  by  "  writing; 
in  the  third  person."  Any  person  mentioned,  your- 
self included,  is  spoken  of  by  name  and  then  referred 
to  as  "  he  "  or  "  she ''  consistently  throughout  the 
note.  The  substance  of  such  a  note  explains  who 
writes  it  and  to  whom  it  is  written ;  hence  salutation, 
complimentary  close,  and  signature  are  all  omitted. 
The  answer  to  an  invitation  should  correspond  in 
style,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  invitation,  the  date 
and  hour  being  exactly  repeated,  as  above.  Notice 
the  form  in  which  the  writer's  address  and  the  date 
are  written,  the  spacing,  and  the  margins.  Do  not 
use  abbreviations,  either  in  the  note  or  on  the 
envelope.  The  only  abbreviations  permitted  are, 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the  use  of  the  initial  in  place  of  the 
middle  name.  Upon  some  formal  invitations  in  the 
third  person  it  was  the  fashion,  until  lately,  to  write 
in  the  lower  comer,  R.  S.  V.  P.  {R^spondez  sHl  vou8 
plait,  reply  if  you  please),  but  now  the  English 
Please  Reply  is  preferred.  In  formal  notes  never 
use  an  official  title  such  as,  Doctor,  or  Reverend. 
These  titles  are  for  use  in  business  or  in  ordinary 
letters.  In  social  life,  no  titles  are  used  except  Mr., 
Mrs.,  or  Miss. 
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A  Note  Givino  an  Invitation  to  Dinner 
t 


Mrs.  Thomas  Irving  requests  the  plea- 
sure of  Miss  Lane's  company  at  dinner 
on  Tuesday,  February  fourth,  at  seven 
o'clock. 

26  Dearborn  Park, 

January  thirtieth. 


Many  people  prefer  to  say  February  fourth  rather 
than  February  the  fourth.    Either  form  is  in  good  use. 
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r^ 


A  Note  Accbptinq  an  Invitation  to  Dinner 


Miss  Lane  accepts  with  pleasure  Mrs. 
Irving's  kind  invitation  to  dinner  on 
Tuesday,  February  fourth,  at  seven 
o'clock. 


3  University  Place, 

January  thirty-first. 
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A  Note  Decunino  an  Invitation  to  Dinner 


Miss  Lane  regrets  that  a  previous 
engagement  prevents  her  from  accept- 
ing Mrs.  Irving's  kind  invitation  to  din- 
ner on  Tuesday,  February  fourth,  at 
seven  o'clock. 

2  University  Place, 

January  thirty-first. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Bring  to  class  for  discussion,  any  formal  notes, 
written  in  the  third  person,  that  you  can  procure. 

2.  The  captain  of  a  college  football  or  basketball  team 
is  visiting  one  of  your  friends.  Write  a  formal  note  in 
the  third  person  from  the  football  or  basketball  team  of 
your  school,  inviting  him  to  be  present  at  a  game. 

3.  Write  the  answer. 

4.  Write  an  invitation  to  a  friend  to  dine  with  you. 

5.  Write  an  answer  to  an  invitation  to  a  wedding. 

6.  Write  an  answer  to  an  invitation  to  a  dance. 

7.  Your  club  expects  to  give  an  entertainment  some 
evening.  Write  a  note  inviting  your  teacher  to  attend 
this  entertainment. 

8.  Write  a  note  such  as  a  young  man  would  send  ask- 
ing a  young  lady  if  she  would  go  to  a  ball  game  with  him. 

9.  Write  a  note  of  congratidation  to  a  friend  who  has 
just  been  made  captain  of  the  football  team  at  college. 

10.  Write  a  note  to  the  fiancee  of  your  favorite  cousin. 

Business  Letters  and  Their  Forms.  —  Although 
the  particular  cireunistances  that  call  for  business 
letters  differ,  these  letters  are  more  alike  in  their 
general  character  than  personal  letters  are.  This  is 
because  business  letters  are  written  often  to  strangers, 
and  their  object  is,  not  to  express  the  individuality 
of  the  writer  but  to  state  a  matter  of  business  in  the 
clearest,  briefest  way.  Certain  special  forms  have 
been  adopted,  that  differ  somewhat  from  those  used 
in  other  letters. 

The  address  may  be  placed  at  the  upper  right- 
hand  comer,  but  in  business  letters  the  form  pre- 
ferred gives  name  and  address  together. 
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THE    CRANE    COMPANY 

Dover  and  Harbor  Streets 
Seattle,  Washington 

Ship-building  and  Docks 

June  22,  1919. 

Messrs.  Doane  &  Company, 
North  Bend,  Oregon. 

Gentlemen:  —  We  have  your  inquiry 
regarding  x)ur  coast  steamer  Teresa.  The 
boat  is  for  sale ;  it  was  built  at  our  docks  this 
year  for  our  sales  trade.  It  is  a  worthy 
vessel  and  has  all  the  improvements  which 
we  are  putting  in  our  boats  to  date. 

The  size  is  as  follows :  Length  (extreme), 
130  feet;  Breadth,  36  feet;  Displacement, 
Tons,  1650. 

It  is  suitable  for  general  coastwise  trade, 
passenger,  and  freighting,  and  one  of  our  best 
make  of  steamers  of  this  size. 

We  would  like  to  give  you  complete  infor- 
mation if  you  are  interested  in  purchasing. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Crane  Company, 

By 

John  Driscoll, 
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Salutations  in  business  letters  to  strangers  are: 
Dear  Sir,  My  dear  Sir,  Dear  Sirs,  Gentlemen,  Dear 
Madam,  My  dear  Madam,  Ladies. 

It  is  customary  to  prefix  the  title  Messrs.  to  the 
name  of  a  firm  composed  of  men ;  Mesdames  to  a 
firm  composed  of  women.  Abbreviations  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  wise  to  write 
out  the  full  name  of  the  State  in  every  case,  for  this 
care  will  often  prevent  mistakess  in  the  mail. 

The  complimentary  close  of  a  business  letter 
should  be  formal,  usually  Very  truly  yours,  luiless 
the  writer  is  in  a  position  which  makes  it  suitable  to 
write  *'Very  respectfully  yours.^' 

Kinds  of  Business  Letters.  —  Letters  which  give 
orders  should  be  clear.  If  you  are  writing  to  order 
some  books  be  sure  that  you  indicate  the  title,  the 
name  of  the  author,  and,  if  possible,  the  publisher 
of  each.  State  how  many  copies  you  wish,  where 
you  wish  them  sent  and  by  what  means,  and  the 
amount  you  send  in  payment.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  amount,  write  a  letter  asking  for  this  information. 

Specimen  Inquiry 

[Heading] 
Salutation : 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  price,  postpaid,  of  the 
following  books : 

1  Webster's  International  Dictionary 
1  Daly's  Advanced  RcUional  Speller 

(Benj.  H.  Sanborn  Co.) 
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EXERCISB 

Write  a  letter  to  some  large  pyhlishing  house  asking 
for  the  list  prices  and  the  discounts  on  a  number  of 
books,  using  a  form  similar  to  that  on  page  91 . 

Specimen  Order 

[Heading] 
Salutation : 

Enclosed  please  find  a  post-ofl5ce  order  for  —  dollars 
and  —  cents  in  payment  for  the  following  books,  to  be 
sent  postpaid  to  my  address. 

1  Webster's  International  Dictionary 
1  Daly's  Advanced  Rational  Speller 
(Benj.  H.  Sanborn  Co.) 

Complimentary  Close 

Signature. 

A  Post  Card  Sent  to  a  Postbiaster 

Dec.  10,  1924. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

Until  further  notice  please  forward  all  first  class  mail 
addressed  to  me,  to  the  address  below. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  H.  Vincent, 

10  Arden  Road, 
Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Usually,  a  person  who  is  writing  a  business  letter 
that  necessitates  an  answer  encloses  a  stamp,  stuck 
lightly  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  sheet.  This  rule 
is  to  be  observed  when  a  writer  asks  a  personal  favor, 
advice,  or  a  recommendation,  or  information  from 
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any  one  not  a  friend.     In  writing  to  large  business 
firms  it  is  not  necessary  to  enclose  a  stamp. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Bring  to  doss  any  bimneBS  letters  that  you  can 
procure  from  your  father  or  other  business  men,  and 
discuss  them  fuUy. 

2.  Write  the  foUovring  letters,  being  05  courteous  and 
businesslike  as  possible  in  form  and  expression :  — 

(a)  To  the  secretary  of  a  college,  asking  for  a  catalogue. 

(b)  To  a  publishing  company,  ordering  some  books.    Give 

them  all  the  necessary  information.    Enclose  re- 
mittance. 

(c)  To  a  dry  goods  firm,  ordering  materials,  and  sending 

the  amount. 

(d)  To  a  florist  ordering  some  flowers  for  a  friend. 

(e)  To  a  milkman  aslung  him  to  stop  deUvering  milk 

while  you  are  away  from  home  for  two  weeks. 
(/)   To  a  teacher  asking  what  you  can  do  to  make  up  work 
you  have  missed  through  illness. 

A  Lbttbr  op  Application  for  a  PosrnoN 

[Heading] 
Mr.  John  R.  Silver, 
President  of  the  Hunt  National  Bank,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  your  advertisement  for  a  stenographer, 
may  I  apply  for  that  position?  I  am  twenty-five  years 
old,  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Denver  High  School,  and  I 
have  had  a  one  year's  course  in  the  Austin  Business  Col- 
lege in  this  city.  My  only  experience  has  been  with  the 
Dodge  Trust  Company,  whose  letter  of  recommendation 
I  enclose. 
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Trusting  that  you  will  consider  my  application  favor- 
ably, I  am  y^j^  respectfuUy  yours, 

Martin  B.  Alcott. 

In  a  letter  of  application  state  all  the  facts  that  a 
possible  employer  should  know:  your  age,  your 
education,  your  experience,  possibly  the  reason  why 
you  gave  up  your  former  position.    Be  frank. 

Business  letters  are  a  test  of  personality  and  edu- 
cation. Firms  that  are  upright,  courteous,  and 
successful  have  very  strict  rules  regarding  all  cor- 
respondence that  goes  out  over  the  firm's  signature. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  textbook  to  give  rules  for 
business  life,  because  of  the  variety  of  tastes  and 
the  still  greater  variety  of  businesses.  However,  note 
the  following  precepts  that  may  serve  as  guides. 

1.  Acknowledge  letters  promptly.  Do  not  delay 
giving  information  asked  for.  If  you  cannot  give 
the  details  desired,  write  a  preliminary  letter  saying 
that  you  will  furnish  the  details  as  soon  as  possible. 
Don't  keep  a  person  or  a  firm  waiting,  unnecessarily. 

2.  Every  letter  sent  out  from  a  business  house  may 
attract  a  good  customer  or  may  antagonize  him.  For 
this  reason  every  communication  should  be  carefully 
worded,  neatly  written,  and  promptly  posted. 

3.  Be  courteous ;  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  is  never 
arbitrary,  inconsiderate,  autocratic,  insolent,  or 
careless.  Say,  "  Will  you  please,"  "  will  you  kindly," 
"  may  I  call  your  attention  to,"  "  allow  me  to  say," 

I  regret  to  say,"  "please  pardon  the  error,"  and 
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similar  expressions  that  take  little  space  but  pro- 
mote good  feeling. 

4.  Do  not  write  a  letter  as  if  it  were  a  telegram, 
condensing  and  abbreviating  your  text.  Do  not 
write,  "  Have  received  your  letter.''  Use  the  pro- 
noun "  We  "  or  "  I  "  as  is  necessary.  Write  com- 
plete sentences,  never  omitting  subject  or  predicate. 

5.  Be  tactful ;  do  not  assume  that  an  odd  person 
is  dishonest;  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Letters  that  breathe  an  undertone  of  suspicion  often 
anger  would-be  customers,  whose  vagaries  are  fre- 
quently due  to  temperamental  causes,  not  to  dis- 
honesty. 

6.  Study  himian  nature.  Learn  how  different 
people  are  from  one  another,  and  try  to  adapt  your- 
self to  other  persons'  tastes,  temperaments,  habits, 
and  peculiarities. 

7.  Have  an  inflexible  standard  of  honesty.  Do 
not  let  anything  in  your  correspondence  or  in  your  life 
suggest  that  you  can  distort  truth.  Honesty  is  not 
only  the  best  policy,  it  is  the  root  of  all  real  success 
in  business. 

EXERCISES 

The  study  of  business  letters  is  now  carried  on  by 
means  of  models  obtained  from  actual  business 
houses.  .While  it  is  most  inconsiderate  to  waste  the 
time  of  firms  in  making  them  write  letters  merely 
for  the  sake  of  providing  examples,  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  collect  from  the  correspondence  carried  on 
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by  your  father,  or  by  some  business  men  you  know, 
examples  of  all  sorts  of  letters. 

1.  Collect  at  least  ten  business  letters. 

2.  Study  in  each  letter :  Heading,  Salutation,  Body, 
Conaplimentary  close,  and  Signature.  Study  the  Super- 
scription of  the  envelope.  Note  in  every  case  punctua- 
tion, speUing,  grammar,  and  general  tone. 

3.  Arrange  the  letters  in  what  you  consider  their  proper 
scale  of  excellence,  judging  by  mechanical  form  and 
general  appearance  first ;  then,  second,  by  clearness  com- 
bined with  courtesy. 

Exercises 

1.  Write  a  letter  such  as  a  local  furniture  dealer  would 
write  to  a  large  wholesale  firm  asking  for  prices  and  dis- 
counts on  certain  articles  of  furniture.  Make  a  clear  Ust 
of  the  articles,  such  as  tables,  chairs,  davenports,  beds,  and 
sectional  book  cases,  giving  after  each  item  the  size,  the 
style,  and  the  kind  of  finish  desired. 

2.  Write  an  answer  to  the  forgoing  letter  as  if  from 
the  wholesale  firm,  saying  a  price  Ust  is  sent,  and  ex- 
plaining that  certain  articles  cannot  be  suppUed  in  the 
finish  desired,  but  can  be  furnished  in  a  certain  finish 
designated  in  the  letter. 

3.  Write  a  letter  giving  an  order,  with  careful  sf  9cifica- 
tions,  and  conclude  by  mentioning  some  bank  as  reference. 

4.  Write  a  letter  such  as  the  wholesale  firm  would  send, 
acknowledging  the  order  and  stating  when  and  how  the 
goods  ordered  will  be  shipped. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OP  RHETORIC 


ic  (Greek,  art  of  oratory)  is  concerned  with 
the  art  of  speaking  and  of  writing.  Grammar  shows 
us  how  to  speak  with  correctness ;  rhetoric  shows  us 
how  to  speak  with  clearness;  force,  and  beauty.  The 
lecturer  who  is  awkward  or  careless  in  his  speech  is 
unpleasing  to  his  audience,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant his  ideas  may  be.  People  do  not  listen  willingly 
to  a  man  who  takes  no  pains  to  deliver  opinions  in 
a  clear  and  eflfective  way,  but  they  will  listen  to  a 
person  who  thinks  out  in  advance  just  what  he  wants 
to  say,  and  tries  to  present  his  ideas  attractively. 
Who  is  the  best  lecturer  you  have  ever  heard ;  who 
in  your  circle  of  acquaintances  can  tell  a  story  in 
the  most  thrilling  fashion?  Is  it  not  the  person 
who  holds  your  attention  by  speaking  enthusiasti- 
cally, choosing  as  vivid  phrases  as  possible?  The 
word  most  frequently  used  by  the  average  reader 
in  criticising  literature  is  the  word  "  interesting." 
People  expect  to  be  held,  not  repelled,  by  what  they 
read.  How  is  a  speaker  to  learn  to  be  "  interest- 
ing," what  must  he  do?  He  must  study  the  art 
of  rhetoric.    There  are  no  mysterious  secrets  which, 
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once  learned,  will  give  him  magic  control  over  his 
hearers ;  the  art  of  rhetoric  is  simple :  it  necessitates 
constant  work,  but  does  not  demand  extraordinary 
powers.  Not  every  one  can  become  a  great  writer, 
yet  every  one  can  learn  the  few  rules  that  help  us  to 
become  clear,  forcible,  and  interesting  in  our 
method  of  speaking  and  of  writing. 

The  Subject:  What  shall  I  write  about?  — This 
question  is  asked  a  thousand  times  daily  by  pupils 
who  disUke  writing  themes  and  who  train  themselves 
to  think  that  writing  themes  is  a  hardship.  Every 
achievement  worth  while  in  life  takes  time  and 
trouble.  No  man  learns  to  be  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer, 
or  a  banker,  or  a  statesman  without  hard  work. 
No  person  can  learn  to  use  good  English  imless 
he  practises  writing.  So  make  up  your  mmd 
that  you  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  toil.  Be 
cheerful  about  your  labor,  reaUzing  that,  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  the  task  must  be  accompUshed. 

What  sports  are  you  most  interested  in :  —  foot- 
ball, skating,  swinmiing,  or  tennis?  Write  about 
that  sport.  What  books  do  you  like  to  read? 
What  people  do  you  know  well  enough  to  describe? 
What  adventures  have  you  had?  What  excursions 
have  you  taken?  What  other  places  in  the  world 
have  you  seen?  What  opinions  have  you  about 
secret  societies,  school-papers,  inter-school  games? 
What  subjects  of  study  appeal  to  you,  and  why? 
What  subjects  do  you  dislike,  and  why?    Look 
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about  you,  the  world  is  full  of  things  to  write  about. 
If  you  think  nobody  cares  about  your  opinion  re- 
member that  this  matters  little ;  what  is  important 
is  that  you  should  be  able  to  express  it.  Your 
teacher,  your  relatives,  your  friends  care  what  you 
think.  Later  on,  if  you  learn  to  think  clearly,  and 
to  express  yoiu'self  clearly  too,  other  people  will 
be  interested  to  know  what  you  think.  Practice 
in  writing  does  not  mean  that  you  expect  to  be  a 
writer,  it  means  that  you  want  to  learn  how  to  ex- 
press yourself  in  words  whether  written  or  spoken. 
The  Audience.  —  First  of  all,  a  writer  should 
decide  what  he  wishes  to  say,  how  much  and  how 
little.  This  he  cannot  discover  imless  he  knows 
the  people  whom  he  is  addressing,  his  audience. 
He  should  try  to  find  out  three  things  about  his 
audience : — 

(1)  How  much  do  they  already  know  about  the  subject 
he  wishes  to  discuss? 

(2)  How  much  interest  have  they  in  that  subject  ? 

(3)  How  well-educated  are  they? 

EXERCISB 

For  what  avdience  was  each  of  the  following  books 
written  f    Give  the  reasons  for  your  decision. 

Ivanhoe,  LUde  Women,  The  Boys  of  ^61  y  Black  Beauty, 
Little  Lord  FaurMeroyy  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Treasure 
Island,  The  Iliad,  The  Biglow  Papers,  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  David  Copperfield. 
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If  you  are  writing  a  letter  to  one  of  your  school- 
mates you  will  write  in  a  way  unlike  that  which  you 
would  use  in  writing  to  your  grandfather.  He  would 
not  understand  your  allusions  to  school  affairs  unless 
you  were  to  explain  clearly.  A  man  who  is  writing 
a  book  about  history  decides  whether  it  is  to  be  a 
textbook  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar-school 
or  a  reference  book  for  teachers,  and  he  thinks  out 
very  carefully  the  best  way  of  writing  for  his  special 
audience.  Before  you  write  a  theme,  or  a  letter, 
or  before  you  begin  to  tell  a  story,  try  to  discover 
the  three  important  facts  about  your  audience, 
and  help  that  audience,  as  much  as  you  can,  to 
understand  you. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  theme  trying  to  interest  your  father  in 
some  book  that  you  have  read  and  enjoyed.  Write  an- 
other theme  trying  to  interest  your  sister  in  the  same  book. 

2.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  that  a  girl  or 
boy  of  ten  would  understand  them. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested. 

Bacon  :  Of  Siudiea. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

Young. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 

Pope. 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union. 

Burns. 
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God  made  the  country  and  man  made' the  town. 

COWPER. 

3.  Explain  to  a  French  boy  the  followmg :  The  Fourth  of 
Jtdy,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Washington's  Birfftdayy  Labor  Day. 

4.  Describe  to  an  Italian  who  comes  from  Sicily  to 
America :  a  snow  storm ;  the  pleasure  of  skating. 

5.  Describe  to  yoiu*  grandmother:  your  new  home; 
your  best  friend ;  the  subject  you  enjoy  most  in  school. 

6.  Explain  to  a  boy  who  has  always  lived  in  the  coun- 
try how  to  cross  a  busy  city  street. 

7.  Describe  your  new  dress  (or  suit)  to  your  father. 
Describe  the  same  dress  (or  suit)  to  your  mother. 

The  Title.  —  It  is  sometimes  a  help  to  choose  a 
title,  exactly,  before  beginning  to  write,  then  you 
keep  to  the  subject  and  do  not  wander  about,  talking 
of  all  sorts  of  things  not  related  to  your  title. 

Criticise  the  following  title. 

The  Boston  Pvblic  Library 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  an  account  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  I  saw  it  in  my  summer  vacation  when 
my  older  brother  and  I  spent  a  week  in  Boston.  We  had 
a  glorious  time,  visiting  everything.  I  climbed  Bunker 
HUl  Moniunent.  It  was  a  pretty  hot  day  but  I  am  glad 
I  did  it.  Faneuil  Hall  was  interesting  and  the  State  House 
too.  The  Ubrary  is  a  long  building  and  Bates  Hall  is  the 
place  where  people  read.  There  are  a  great  many  book- 
stores in  Boston.  I  bought  two  or  three  books.  There 
was  a  poUceman  in  Bates  Hall.  We  didn't  see  many 
policemen  in  Boston.  Perhaps  because  the  streets  are  so 
narrow  policemen  are  not  needed.  There  are  some 
splendid  old  manuscripts  in  the  library  in  a  case,  with 
colored  pictures.  The  Art  Museum  in  Boston  has  some 
famous  pictures.    I'm  glad  I  saw  the  Public  Library. 
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How  many  subjects  besides  the  Boston  Public 
Library  are  discussed?  Which  subject  is  most 
interesting  to  the  writer?  Is  this  theme  about 
one  thing ;  has  it  unity,  or  "  oneness  "  ?  What 
title  might  be  given  that  would  cover  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  theme  ? 

Rearrange  the  sentences  in  this  theme  so  that  all 
those  which  relate  to  the  Boston  Public  Library 
will  be  grouped  together  in  order. 

The  name  given  by  the  rhetoricians  to  orderliness 
of  ideas  in  writing  is  coherence.  To  "  cohere  " 
means  to  "  stick  together/'  and  a  coherent  theme  is 
one  in  which  ideas  that  belong  together  are  kept 
together. 

Unity  may  be  secured  by  keeping  to  one  subject ; 
coherence,  by  treating  that  subject  in  orderly  fash- 
ion. 

The  Outline.  —  Unity  and  coherence  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  any  successful  piece  of  writing, 
and  they  are  the  test  of  excellence.  No  work  can 
be  clear,  forcible,  or  beautiful  without  possessing 
unity  and  coherence.  Describe  one  thing  at  a 
time;  proceed  in  a  systematic,  orderly  fashion 
through  your  theme,  trying  to  avoid  confusion  of 
ideas.  In  writing  a  long  theme  it  is  wise  to  make  an 
outline  before  you  begin,  for  an  outline  will  save 
much  time  and  will  serve  to  guide  you  in  an  accurate 
and  careful  fashion.  Most  young  people  resent  very 
much  the  idea  of  making  such  an  outline,  for  they 
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think,  very  wrongly,  that  no  writer  of  importance 
ever  did  such  a  thing ;  they  believe  that  great  men 
do  not  regard  such  simple  laws.  No  man  or  woman 
ever  wrote  a  successful  or  great  piece  of  literature 
without  having  some  outline  worked  out  and  kept 
in  mind  or  else  committed  to  paper.  Again  and 
again  teachers  say  that  some  of  the  best  writers 
of  themes  are  students  who  are  very  proficient  in 
mathematics.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  mathe- 
matics teaches  these  students  to  be  careful,  exact, 
and  reasonable  in  writing ;  they  do  not  hurry  through 
their  themes,  but  take  time  and  thought  to  make 
them  unified  and  coherent.  A  house  cannot  be 
built  without  a  thoroughly-made  plan,  a  theme 
likewise  must  have  a  plan. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Turn  to  the  Table  of  Contents  in  Green's  Short 
History  of  the  English  People  and  study  his  outline,  noting 
his  division  into  chapters. 

2.  Study  the  Table  of  Contents  in  any  textbook. 

How  to  Make  an  Outline.  —  An  outline  may  be 
formal  or  informal ;  it  may  be  a  few  notes  jotted 
down,  or  an  elaborate  plan  in  tabulated  form  (t&bu- 
Idted,  in  form  of  a  table  or  chart).  Below  are  given 
two  outlines  of  the  following  paragraph. 

The  sun  shone,  the  water  danced  and  sparkled,  and 

!>resently  we  raised  oiu-  sail,  and  took  the  gale  that  blew 
or  Capri  —  an  oblong  height  rising  ten  miles  beyond  out 
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of  the  heart  of  the  azure  gulf.  On  the  way  thither  there 
was  little  interest  but  that  of  natural  beauty  in  the  bold, 
picturesque  coast  we  skirted  for  some  distance;  though 
on  one  mighty  rock  there  were  the  ruins  of  a  seaward- 
looking  Temple  of  Hercules,  with  arches  of  the  unmistak- 
able Roman  masonry,  below  which  the  receding  waves 
rushed  and  poured  over  a  jutting  ledge  in  a  thunderous 
cataract. 

W.  D.  HowELLs:  Italian  Journeys. 

Informal  outline,  composed  of  notes. 

Journey  to  Capri.    Weather.    Appearance  of  Capri  in 
distance.    Temple  of  Hercules. 


Formal  outline  in  tabulated  form,  composed  of 
heads  and  subheads. 

I.  Conditions  under  which  we  started  for  Capri. 

1.  Sunshine. 

2.  Water  sparkling. 

3.  Gale  blowing  for  Capri. 
II.  Description  of  Capri. 

1.  Oblong  height  ten  miles  out  in  the  gulf. 
III.  Objects  of  interest  noted  during  the  voyage. 

1.  Natural  beauty  of  bold  coast. 

2.  Ruins  of  Temple  of  Hercules. 


In  outlining  a  whole  theme,  or  an  essay,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  such  a  form  as  this : — 

A.  Introduction :  Statement  of  theme. 

B.  Development  of  theme. 

C.  Conclusion. 
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Outline  of  The  Object  of  the  "  Spectator " 

A.  Introduction. 

Purpose  of  author  defined:   to  instruct  and  to 
divert  his  readers. 

B.  Development. 

I.  Recommendation  to  families  to  read  the  paper  at 

breakfast. 
II.  Suggestion  that  Spectator  will  be  devoted  to  morals 
and  not  to  discussions  of  public  events. 

III.  List  of  classes  in  society  to  whom  the  paper  is 

recommended. 

IV.  Promise  to  supply  idle  men  of  fashion  with  topics 

of  conversation. 
V.  Statement  of  value  of  paper  to  women. 

C.  Conclusion. 

Promise  to  discontinue  SpecUUor  as  soon  as  the 
author  begins  to  grow  dull. 


EXERCISE 

Make  an  oviline  of  the  following ,  being  guided  by 
the  words  italicized  for  that  purpose. 

I  had  never  known  Florence  more  charming  than  I  found 
her  for  a  week  in  thai  brilliant  October.  She  sat  in  the 
simshine  beside  her  yellow  river  like  the  little  treasure-city 
that  she  has  always  seemed,  without  commerce,  without 
other  industry  than  the  manufacture  of  mosaic  paper- 
weights and  alabaster  Cupids,  without  actuality,  or 
energy,  or  earnestness,  or  any  of  those  rugged  virtues 
which  in  most  cases  are  deemed  indispensable  for  civic 
robustness;  with  nothing  bvi  the  little  unaugmented 
stock  of  her  mediceval  memories^  her  tender-colored 
mountainSf  her  churches  and  palaces,  pictures  and 
statues.  There  were  very  few  strangers;  one's  detested 
fellow  sight-seer   was  infrequent;    the    native   popula- 
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tion  itself  seemed  scanty;  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the 
streets  was  but  occasional;  by  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
apparently,  every  one  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the 
wandering  tourist,  still  wandering,  had  the  place  to 
himself  —  had  the  thick  shadow-masses  of  the  great 
palaces,  and  the  shafts  of  moonlight  striking  the  polyg- 
onal paving-stones,  and  the  empty  bridges,  and  the 
silvered  yellow  of  the  Amo,  and  the  stillness  broken  only 
by  a  homeward  step,  accompanied  by  a  snatch  of  song 
from  a  warm  Italian  voice.  My  room  at  the  inn  looked 
out  on  the  river,  and  was  flooded  all  day  with  sunshine. 
There  was  an  absurd  orange-colored  paper  on  the  walls; 
the  AmOf  of  a  hue  not  altogether  different,  flowed  beneath; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  it  rose  a  line  of  sallow  houses,  of 
extreme  antiquity,  crumbling  and  mouldering,  bulging 
and  protruding  over  the  stream.  (I  seem  to  speak  of 
their  fronts;  but  what  I  saw  was  their  shabby  backs, 
which  were  exposed  to  the  cheerful  flicker  of  the  river, 
while  the  fronts  stood  for  ever  in  the  deep,  damp  shadow 
of  a  narrow  medicBval  street,)  AU  this  brightness  and  yeUow- 
ness  was  a  perpetual  delight;  it  was  a  part  of  that  indefin- 
ably charming  color  which  Florence  always  seems  to  wear 
as  you  look  up  and  down  at  it  from  the  river,  from  the 
bridges  and  quays.  This  is  a  kind  of  grave  brilliancy  —  ^ 
harmony  of  high  tints  —  which  I  know  not  how  to  describe. 
There  are  yeUow  walls  and  green  blinds  and  red  roofs,  and 
intervals  of  brilliant  brown  and  natural-looking  blue;  but 
the  picture  is  not  spotty  nor  gaudy,  thanks  to  the  colors 
being  distributed  in  large  and  comfortable  masses,  and  to 
its  being  washed  over,  as  it  were,  by  some  happy  softness 
of  sunshine.  The  river-front  of  Florence  is,  in  short,  a 
delightful  composition.  Part  of  its  charm  comes,  of  course, 
from  the  generous  a^ed  of  those  high-ba^ed  Tuscan  palaces 
which  a  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  them  has  again 
commended  to  me  as  the  most  dignified  dwellings  in  the 
world.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  that  look  of  giving  up 
the  whole  immense  ground-floor  to  simple  purposes  of 
vestibule  and  staircase,  of  court  and  high-arched  entrance ; 
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as  if  this  were  all  but  a  massive  pedestal  for  the  real  habi- 
tation, and  people  were  not  properly  housed  imless,  to 
b^in  with,  they  should  be  lifted  fifty  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment. The  great  blocks  of  the  basement ;  the  great  intervals 
horizontally  and  vertically,  from  window  to  window  (tell- 
ing of  the  height  and  breisulth  of  the  rooms  within) ;  the 
armorial  shield  hung  forward  at  one  of  the  angles;  the 
wide-brimmed  roof,  overshadowing  the  narrow  street ;  the 
rich  old  broums  and  yellows  of  the  wdUs  —  these  definite 
elements  are  put  together  with  admirable  art. 

Henry  James  :  Portraits  of  Places. 

EXERCISE 

Make  a  formal  outline  of  the  following  extract 
from  a  story  about  some  children  left  alone  in  an 
English  cottage  during  a  terrible  snow-storm. 

This  admirable  little  maiden  turned  herself  to  every 
household  task  that  could  have  proved  useful  to  them  in 
a  long  captivity.  First  of  all,  upon  some  recollection  that 
the  clock  was  nearly  going  down,  she  wound  it  up.  Next, 
she  took  all  the  milk  which  remained  from  what  her 
mother  had  provided  for  the  children's  consumption  during 
her  absence,  and  for  the  breakfast  of  the  following  morn- 
ing —  this  luckily  was  still  in  sufficient  plenty  for  two  days' 
consumption  (skimmed  or  "blue"  milk  being  only  one 
half-penny  a  quart,  and  the  quart  a  most  redundant  one 
in  Grasmere)  —  this  she  took  and  scalded,  so  as  to  save 
it  from  turning  sour.  That  done,  she  next  examined  the 
meal  chest;  made  the  common  oatmeal  porridge  of  the 
country  (the  burgoo  of  the  royal  navy) ;  but  put  all  of 
the  children,  except  the  two  youngest,  on  short  allow- 
ance ;  and,  by  way  of  reconciling  them  in  some  measm^ 
to  this  stinted  meal,  she  found  out  a  little  hoard  of  flour, 

Eart  of  which  she  baked  for  them  upon  the  hearth  into 
ttle  cakes ;  and  this  unusual  delicacy  persuaded  them  to 
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think  that  they  had  been  celebrating  a  feast.  Next, 
before  night  coming  on  should  make  it  too  trying  to  her 
own  feeUngs,  or  before  fresh  snow  coming  on  might  make 
it  impossible,  she  issued  out  of  doors.  There  her  first 
task  was,  with  the  assistance  of  two  younger  brothers,  to 
carry  in  from  the  peat  stack  as  many  peats  as  might  serve 
them  for  a  week's  consumption.  That  done,  in  the  second 
place,  she  examined  the  potatoes,  buried  in  '* brackens," 
(that  is,  withered  fern) :  these  were  not  many ;  and  she 
thought  it  better  to  leave  them  where  they  were,  excepting 
as  many  as  would  make  a  single  meal,  under  a  fear  that 
the  heat  of  their  cottage  would  spoil  them,  if  removed. 
Having  thus  made  all  the  provision  in  her  power  for  sup- 
porting their  own  lives,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the 
cow. 

Thomas  De  Quincet  :  RecoUectians  of  Graamere. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  outlines  as  there  are 
kinds  of  writing,  and  each  writer  has  Uberty  to  make 
his  outline  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  it  is  clear  and 
orderly. 

EXERCISE 

Make  outlines  for  the  following  themes  :  — 

1.  A  visit  to  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  or  some 
other  large  city. 

2.  A  description  of  the  interior  of  your  house. 

3.  A  description  of  the  outside  of  some  public  building. 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  reason  why  you  like  Latin 
better  than  mathematics,  or  mathematics  better  than 
Latin. 

Development  of  the  Theme.  —  Your  introduction 

states  what  your  subject  is  to  be  and  perhaps  tells 
why  you  write,  and  what  your  chief  points  are  to 
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be.  The  Body  of  your  theme  develops  the  subject 
by  giving  details.  You  must  decide  just  what 
you  mean  to  include  and  what  to  omit.  Suppose 
you  are  writing  about  a  skating  expedition.  Make 
out  an  outline  answering  such  questions  as  these : — 

Introduction:  Who  went?  Where  did  they  go?  At 
what  time? 

Body :  At  arrival  did  anybody  greet  you?  How  long 
did  it  take  to  put  on  your  skates?  In  what  condition 
was  the  ice?  How  many  people  were  skating?  Were 
there  any  very  expert  skaters  ?  How  were  people  dressed  ? 
Was  there  much  talking  and  laughing?  Were  there  any 
animals  on  the  ice? 

Conclusion:  Were  you  sorry  to  have  to  go  home  to 
dinner? 

EXERCISE 

Make  ouUinea  for  the  following  themes : — 

1.  My  visit  to  a  large  city. 

2.  My  sunmier  in  the  country. 

3.  My  imcle's  new  house. 

4.  How  to  play  golf. 

5.  How  to  wash  an  automobile. 

The  Paragraph.  —  In  order  to  help  the  reader  to 
know  when  new  ideas  are  to  be  introduced,  a  writer 
forms  a  fresh  paragraph.  Paragraph  meant,  for- 
merly, a  line  drawn  in  the  margin  to  call  attention  to 
a  change  of  subject ;  to-day,  paragraph  means  that 
section  of  a  composition  in  which  a  single  unified 
idea  is  expressed.  A  paragraph  has  been  called 
"  a  whole  composition  in  miniature."  To  call 
attention  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph, 
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we  foUow  the  practice  of  indenting  the  first  word 
of  the  new  division  of  the  subject  so  that  a  slight 
break  in  the  body  of  the  text  is  noticeable  to  the  eye. 
Look  at  several  books,  observing  the  arrangement 
of  paragraphs. 

Study  the  following  paragraph,  noting  how  the 
author  has  limited  himself  to  the  topic  announced 
in  the  opening  sentence. 

The  Spanish  muleteer  has  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
songs  and  ballads,  with  which  to  beguile  his  incessant 
way-faring.  The  airs  are  rude  and  simple,  consisting  of 
but  few  inflexions.  These  he  chants  forth  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  long  drawling  cadence,  seated  sideways  on  his 
mule,  who  seems  to  listen  with  infinite  gravity,  and  to 
keep  time  with  his  paces  to  the  tune.  The  couplets  thus 
chanted  are  often  old  traditional  romances  about  the 
Moors ;  or  some  legend  of  a.  saint ;  or  some  love  ditty ; 
or,  what  is  still  more  frequent,  some  ballad  about  a  bold 
contrabandista,  or  hardy  bandalero;  for  the  smuggler 
and  the  robber  are  poetical  heroes  among  the  conmion 
people  of  Spain.  Often  the  song  of  the  muleteer  is  com- 
posed at  the  instant,  and  relates  to  some  local  scene,  or 
some  incident  of  the  journey.  This  talent  of  singing  and 
improvising  is  frequent  in  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
inherited  from  the  Moors.  There  is  something  wildly 
pleasing  in  listening  to  these  ditties  among  the  rude  and 
lonely  scenes  they  illustrate,  accompanied,  as  they  are, 
by  the  occasional  jingle  of  the  mule-bell. 

Washington  Irving:  The  AUiambra. 

Study  the  following  paragraph  to  see  if  it  possesses 
unity.  Which  of  the  two  paragraphs  studied  is 
easier  to  understand?  Which  one  has  more  words 
that  you  know  ? 
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It  seems  to  me  that  my  boy's  town  was  a  town  pecul- 
iarly adapted  for  a  boy  to  be  a  boy  in.  It  had  a  river, 
the  great  Miami  River,  which  was  as  blue  as  the  sky 
when  it  was  not  as  yellow  as  gold ;  and  it  had  another 
river,  called  the  Old  River,  which  was  the  Miami's  former 
channel,  and  which  held  an  island  in  its  sluggish  loop; 
the  boys  called  it  The  Island;  and  it  must  have  been 
about  the  size  of  Australia ;  perhaps  it  was  not  so  large. 
Then  this  town  had  a  Canal  and  a  Canal-Basin,  and  a 
First  Lock  and  a  Second  Lock ;  you  could  walk  out  to 
the  First  Lock,  but  the  Second  Lock  was  at  the  edge  of 
the  known  world,  and,  when  my  boy  was  very  Uttle,  the 
biggest  boy  had  never  been  beyond  it.  Then  it  had  a 
HydrauUc,  which  brought  the  waters  of  Old  River  for 
mill  power  through  the  heart  of  the  town,  from  a  Big 
Reservoir  and  a  Little  Reservoir ;  the  Big  Reservoir  was 
as  far  off  as  the  Second  Lock,  and  the  Hydiraulic  ran  under 
mysterious  culverts  at  every  street-crossing.  All  these 
streams  and  courses  had  fish  in  them  at  all  seasons,  and 
all  summer  long  they  had  boys  in  them,  and  now  and  then 
a  boy  in  winter,  when  the  thin  ice  of  the  mild  southern 
Ohio  winter  let  him  through  with  his  skates.  Then  there 
were  the  Conunons ;  a  wide  expanse  of  open  fields,  where 
the  cows  were  pastured,  and  the  boys  flew  their  kites,  and 
ran  races,  and  practiced  for  their  circuses  in  the  tan-bark 
rings  of  the  real  circuses. 

William  Dean  Howells:  A  Boy's  Town. 


CHAPTER  VII 

NARRATION 

Purpose  of  Narration.  —  A  narrative  is  a  recital  of 
events;  its  aim  is  to  tell  clearly  and  vividly  how 
something  happened,  and  to  tell  this  in  such  a  way 
that  a  reader  will  understand  the  occurrence  almost 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  spectator. 

Study  the  following  extract,  answering  the  ques- 
tions below. 

(1)  When  I  was  about  four  years  old,  having  been  on 
amicable  terms  for  a  while  with  a  black  Newfoundland, 
then  on  probation  for  watch-dog  at  Heme  Hill,  after  one 
of  our  long  siunmer  journeys  my  first  thought  on  getting 
home  was  to  go  to  see  Lion.  (2)  My  mother  trusted  me 
to  go  to  the  stable  with  our  one  servingman,  Thomas, 
giving  him  strict  orders  that  I  was  not  to  be  allowed 
within  stretch  of  the  dog's  chain.  (3)  Thomas,  for  better 
security,  carried  me  in  his  arms.  (4)  Lion  was  at  his 
dinner,  and  took  no  notice  of  either  of  us;  on  which  I 
besought  leave  to  pat  him.  (5)  Foolish  Thomas  stooped 
toward  him  that  I  might,  when  the  dog  instantly  flew  at 
me,  and  bit  a  piece  clean  out  of  the  comer  of  my  lip  on 
the  left  side.  (6)  I  was  brought  up  the  back  stairs,  bleed- 
ing fast,  but  not  one  whit  frightened,  except  lest  Lion 
should  be  sent  away.  (7)  Lion  indeed  had  to  go;  but 
not  Thomas :  my  mother  was  sure  he  was  sorry,  and  I 
think  blamed  herself  the  most. 

John  Ruskin:  PraeterUa. 
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Setting:  Place  and  Time.  —  In  what  place  did 
this  incident  happen?  At  what  time?  Where 
was  the  hero  carried  after  he  was  bitten?  Would 
the  narrative  be  as  clear  if  these  allusions  to  place 
and  time  were  left  out  ? 

Characters.  —  How  many  persons  appear  in  this 
narrative?  Who  is  the  hero?  What  definite  facts 
are  told  about  his  age,  his  home,  his  friendship  with 
Thomas,  and  with  the  dog? 

Action.  —  By  action  we  mean  that  which  is  donCf 
or  that  which  happens.  What  was  done  by  the 
child,  by  Thomas,  by  the  dog,  by  the  mother? 
Which  part  of  the  action  was  most  important,  most 
exciting  ? 

Order  of  Events  in  Narration.  —  In  what  order 
did  the  writer  tell  these  events;  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happened,  or  in  the  order  in  which  he 
remembered  them?  With  what  did  he  begin? 
With  what  did  he  end? 

Conclusion.  —  Does  the  narration  come  to  an 
end  that  tells  you  all  you  wish  to  know  about  (1) 
the  hero,  (2)  lion,  and  (3)  Thomas  ? 

Study  the  following  example  of  narration.  What 
is  the  setting?  Who  are  the  characters?  What  is 
the  action  ?  What  is  the  order  of  events  ?  Is  there 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  ? 

Chocorua,  another  of  the  chiefs  who  remained  after  his 
tribe  had  left  the  country,  has  given  his  name  to  one  of 
the  peaks  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  White  Moim- 
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tains.  It  is  a  singularlynshaped  mountain,  its  top  rising 
up  like  a  tower  crowned  by  turrets  at  its  comers.  To 
the  south  the  ascent  of  the  sununit  is  perpendicular,  rising 
up  smooth  rock*  some  hundred  feet.  To  this,  tradition 
says,  Chocorua  had  retreated,  pursued  by  a  miserable 
white  hunter.  To  the  highest  point  he  had  climbed,  and 
there  he  stood  unarmed,  while  below,  and  within  gimshot, 
stood  his  pursuer.  Chocorua  besought  the  hunter  not  to 
kill  him.  He  pleaded  his  friendliness  to  the  whites,  and 
the  harmless,  scattered  condition  of  his  few  followers. 
But  the  hardened  hunter  was  unmoved ;  the  price  of  his 
scalp  was  too  tempting;  gold  pleaded  stronger  than  the 
poor  Indian.  Seeing  that  he  should  avail  nothing,  the 
noble  chieftain,  raising  himself  up,  stretched  forth  his 
arms,  and  called  upon  the  Gods  of  his  fathers  to  curse  the 
land.  Then  casting  a  defiant  glance  at  his  pursuer,  he 
leaped  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  on  the  south  side 
to  the  rocks  below.  And  to  this  day,  say  the  inhabitants, 
a  malignant  disease  has  carried  off  the  cattle  that  they 
have  attempted  rearing  around  this  mountain. 
B.  G.  WiLLEY :  Incidents  in  White  Mountain  History. 

Point  of  View.  First  or  Third  Person.  —  Narra- 
tives are  usually  written  in  the  third  person,  but 
sometimes  a  narrative  in  the  first  person  gives  vivid- 
ness, and  affords  a  chance  to  show  the  feelings  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  speaker.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a 
famous  instance  of  a  story  told  in  the  first  person. 
Of  course  there  is  less  suspense  about  the  outcome 
of  adventures  if  we  know  that  the  writer  has  sur- 
vived to  tell  the  tale  himself. 

Read  the  following  from  a  student's  theme,  to 
see  what  touches  are  especially  vivid  because  they 
are  direct  expression  of  the  writer's  attitude. 
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Late  in  the  morning  we  had  to  change  to  a  crowded 
excursion  train  coming  down  from  St.  Paul,  and  I  had  to 
share  a  seat  with  a  good-natured,  big,  travelling  man  who 
insisted  on  talking  while  I  tried  to  read.  He  had  the 
window-side. 

"Pretty  flat  country  here  in  Iowa,  isn't  it?"  he  ven- 
tured, after  a  pause,  "but  it  grows  the  com  all  right. 
Guess  I'd  better  pidl  this  curtain  down,  if  you  don't 
mind ;  the  sun's  getting  hot." 

So  it  was  Iowa  at  last.  I  resented  the  fact  that  he  had 
the  window-side,  and  didn't  know  enough  to  keep  the 
curtain  up,  so  I  wandered  to  the  back  of  the  swaying  car, 
and  talked  my  prettiest  to  the  conductor,  with  the  result 
that  soon  I  was  joyously  seated  on  the  top  step  of  the 
rear  platform,  clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  iron  rail- 
ings beside  me  —  true  to  my  promise  to  the  conductor  — 
with  the  whole  sweep  of  prairie  aroimd  me.  I  could 
drink  in  great  breaths  of  the  prairie  air  and  just  feast  my 
eyes  on  the  free,  level  coimtry .  It's  like  the  sea,  you  know, 
unbounded,  big,  and  inspiring,  and  it  has  all  the  strength 
of  high  mountains,  held  in  reserve.  Thmgs  had  ripened 
since  I  left,  and  the  golden  grain  fields,  brilliant  against 
the  shimmer  of  the  tall  com  and  the  dark  green  of  d&tant 
trees  just  put  new  warmth  and  life  into  you.  I  wanted 
to  open  my  arms  to  it,  in  spite  of  railings  and  promises, 
for  it  was  my  "ain  coimtree,"  and  I  belonged  to  it.  No 
matter  what  ever  would  happen  to  me  I  could  always 
have  the  prairie  to  be  proud  of. 

A  College  Sophomore. 

EXERCISE 

Write  themes  on  the  following  svbjects: — 

1.  How  I  spent  last  Saturday. 

2.  How  I  spent  last  week. 

3.  How  I  spent  my  vacation  last  summer. 

4.  How  my  brother  and  I  visited  oiu*  cousin. 
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5.  How  John  and  George  and  Harry  went  on  a  fishing 
trip. 

6.  How  Mary  and  Susan  and  Helen  found  arbutus 
last  spring. 

7.  How  John  lost  his  position  in  the  bank. 

8.  How  Agnes  bought  her  Christmas  presents. 

9.  How  Mr.  White  brought  a  puppy  home  from  New 
York. 

10.  How  Mrs.  White  found  the  puppy  after  it  had  been 
lost. 

11.  How  Columbus  discovered  America. 

12.  How  I  won  the  boat-race. 

13.  How  we  were  lost  in  the  woods. 

14.  How  EJvangeline  found  Gabriel. 

16.  How  my  brother  broke  his  arm  in  the  football  game. 

Introduction.  —  Study  these  extracts  to  see  what 
information  they  give  about  time,  place,  and  char- 
acters of  the  narrative.  Is  there  any  information 
about  the  appearance  or  dress  of  the  characters  ? 

There  once  lived  a  hermit,  who,  in  a  remote  cave,  passed 
day  and  night  in  God's  service.  Not  far  from  his  cell 
there  was  a  flock  kept  by  a  shepherd,  who  one  day  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep,  when  a  robber,  seeing  him  careless, 
carried  off  his  sheep. 

A  certain  carpenter,  in  a  city  near  the  sea,  very 
covetous  and  very  wicked,  collected  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  placed  it  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  he  set  by  his 
fireside,  and  never  lost  sight  of. 

Old  Chief  Justice  Oliver  threw  on  his  red  cloak  and 
placed  his  three-cornered  hat  on  the  top  of  his  white  wig. 
In  this  garb  he  intended  to  go  forth  and  take  a  parting 
look  at  objects  that  had  been  familiar  to  him  from  his 
youth. 
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Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  very  rich  man,  and 
a  king  besides,  whose  name  was  Midas. 

Denis  de  Beaulieu  was  not  yet  two-and-twenty,  but 
he  counted  himself  a  grown  man,  and  a  very  accomplished 
cavalier  into  the  bargain. 


EXERCISE 

1.  Bring  into  doss  and  read  aloud  the  first  two 
sentences  of  a  short  story  which  begins  with  an  account 
of  time  or  of  place. 

The  setting  of  a  narrative  may  change,  as  the  char- 
acters move  from  one  place  to  another.  In  relating 
events,  a  narrator  should  indicate,  briefly,  the  change 
of  scene,  and  give  some  description  of  the  new  scene. 

Characters :  Number.  —  Stories  in  which  there  is 
only  one  chief  character  are  easier  to  write  than 
stories  in  which  we  have  to  relate  the  adventures 
or  two  or  more  people. 

In  the  next  extract  is  one  person  made  prominent 
or  are  all  the  persons  equally  prominent?  Is  the 
order  chronological  or  not  ? 

Saint  Christopher  was  a  giant  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
known  by  the  name  of  OflFero,  who  in  his  pride  of  great 
strength  resolved  to  serve  none  but  the  greatest  king  on 
earth.  At  last  he  thought  he  had  found  the  master  he  de- 
sired, and  entered  his  service ;  but  he  soon  observed  that 
at  any  mention  of  the  name  of  Satan  this  king  trembled. 
OSero  forced  from  him  the  confession  that  he  feared  the 
evil  spirit,  and,  determining  to  serve  him  no  longer,  went 
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in  search  of  the  Satan  who  was  stronger  than  he.  He 
soon  met  a  terrible  being  at  the  head  of  a  great  host,  and 
hearing  it  was  he  whom  he  sought,  entered  his  service. 
On  their  march  they  passed  a  cross,  at  the  sight  of  which 
Satan  was  filled  with  terror,  and  Offero  obUged  him  to 
own  that  he  feared  one  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  who  had 
died  on  it.  Therefore  Offero  at  once  left  the  service  of 
the  devil,  and  wandered  on,  till  at  last  he  met  a  hermit, 
and  asked  him  the  way  to  Christ.  The  hermit  told  him  he 
must  fast  and  pray ;  but  Ofifero  said  such  service  he  could 
not  understand.  So  then  the  hermit  told  him  to  use  his 
great  strength  to  carry  the  weak  over  a  stream  near  by, 
which  was  swollen  to  a  torrent.  This  service  Ofifero  gladly 
accepted,  and  he  built  himself  a  hut  of  boughs  by  the 
river,  where  he  Uved  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  who 
needed  him.  He  had  pulled  up  a  whole  palm-tree  as  a 
stafif,  and  supported  by  this,  unweariedly  carried  all  who 
call^  him,  across  the  river.  One  night  he  heard  a  child's 
voice  calling  him,  and  after  much  search  with  his  lantern, 
he  found  a  Uttle  child  by  the  water's  edge  who  begged  to 
be  taken  over.  Ofifero  at  once  took  him  on  his  shoulder, 
but  the  winds  and  the  waves  rose  fiercely,  and  the  child 
weighed  heavier  than  anything  he  had  borne  before,  and 
it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  Ofifero  could  never  reach  the 
opposite  shore.  When  at  last  he  did  so,  the  Child  told 
him  it  was  the  Maker  of  the  World  he  had  carried  on  his 
shoulder,  and  that  He  had  thus  accepted  his  service.  In 
token  of  this  He  bade  Ofifero  plant  his  stafif,  which  at  once 
bore  leaves  and  fruit.  The  Child  vanished,  but  Ofifero 
fell  down  and  worshipped,  and  from  that  day  his  name  was 
changed  to  Christopher,  for  he  had  borne  Christ.  Travel- 
ling soon  after  to  a  city  called  Samos  he  was  taken  as  a 
Christian,  and  remaining  steadfast  in  the  faith,  was 
scourged  and  beheaded.  On  his  way  to  death  he  prayed 
that  all  who  beheld  him,  putting  their  trust  in  God,  should 
not  sufifer  from  earthquake,  tempest,  or  fire.  It  is  for 
this  cause  that  representations  of  Saint  Christopher  are 
so  large  and  frequent,  for  it  is  an  old  beUef  that  "Who- 
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soever  shall  behold  the  image  of  Saint  Christopher,  on 
that  day  shall  not  faint  or  fail." 

EuzABETH  A.  Greene  :  Saints  and  their  Symbols. 

If  a  narrative  is  to  be  about  several  people  the 
author  may  choose  one  person  for  *'  hero ''  and  tell 
the  story,  making  that  person's  actions  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  any  one  else,  relating  the 
other  actions  very  briefly  by  means  of  subordinate 
clauses  and  phrases. 

How  many  different  persons  are  spoken  of  in  this 
extract?  How  has  the  writer  shown  that  Tom  is 
the  hero  here  ?  How  many  times  is  his  name  used  ? 
In  sentence  five  how  many  persons  are  mentioned? 
What  is  each  one  doing?  Note  how  the  writer 
has  made  Tom  most  prominent  by  mentioning  him 
first  in  the  sentence  and  by  mentioning  the  other 
persons  in  subordinate  clauses.  Why  did  the  writer 
use  so  many  present  participles  ?  Do  they  make  the 
action  more,  or  less,  vivid  than  the  past  tense  would 
have  done  ? 

(1)  A  quarter  past  one  now  struck,  and  the  bell  began 
tolling  for  dinner,  so  they  went  into  the  hall  and  took  their 
places,  Tom  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  second  table,  next 
to  the  praeposter  (who  sat  at  the  end  to  keep  order  there), 
and  East  a  few  paces  higher.  (2)  And  now  Tom  for  the 
first  time  saw  his  future  schoolfellows  in  a  body.  (3)  In 
they  came,  some  hot  and  ruddy  from  football  or  long 
walks,  some  pale  and  chilly  from  hard  reading  in  their 
studies,  some  from  loitering  over  the  fire  at  the  pastry- 
cook's, dainty  mortals,  bringing  with  them  pickles  and 
sauce  bottles  to  help  them  with  their  dinners.     (4)  And 
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a  great  big-bearded  man,  whom  Tom  took  for  a  master, 
began  calling  over  the  names,  while  the  great  joints  were 
being  rapidly  carved  on  a  third  table  in  the  comer  by  the 
old  verger  and  the  housekeeper.  (5)  Tom's  turn  came 
last,  and  meanwhile  he  was  all  eyes,  looking  first  with  awe 
at  the  great  man  who  sat  close  to  him,  and  was  helped  first, 
and  who  read  a  hard  looking  book  all  the  time  he  was  eat- 
ing ;  and  when  he  got  up  and  walked  off  to  the  fire,  at  the 
small  boys  round  him,  some  of  whom  were  reading,  and 
the  rest  talking  in  whispers  to  one  another,  or  stealing 
one  another's  bread,  or  shooting  pellets,  or  digging  their 
forks  through  the  tablecloth.  (6)  However,  notwithstand- 
ing his  curiosity,  he  managed  to  make  a  capital  dinner  by 
the  time  the  big  man  called  "Stand  up  I"  and  said  grace. 

Thomas  I^ughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

If  the  narrative  is  about  several  people,  the  author 
may  choose  the  few  most  important  events  and  tell 
those,  following  the  order  of  time. 

In  this  passage  below,  the  important  events  are 
related  in  chronological  order,  showing  what  three 
different  persons  did. 

.He  sat  down  by  the  gate,  and  when  a  man  came  out  he 
stood  up,  opened  his  mouth,  and  pointed  down  it  to  show 
that  he  wanted  food.  The  man  stared,  and  ran  back  up 
the  one  street  of  the  village  shouting  for  the  priest,  who 
was  a  big,  fat  man  dressed  in  white,  with  a  red  and  yel- 
low mark  on  his  forehead.  The  priest  came  to  the  gate, 
and  with  him  at  least  a  hundred  people,  who  stared  and 
talked  and  shouted  and  pointed  at  MowgU. 

RuDYARD  Kipling:  The  Jungle  Book. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  narrative  about  two  people  who  start  on  a 
journey  together  and  then  separate. 
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2.  Write  a  narrative  about  two  people,  a  man  and  his 
wife,  who  start  on  a  journey  together,  go  into  the  woods 
and  are  lost  for  three  days. 

3.  Write  a  narrative  about  three  people  who  go  out  to 
hunt  for  a  lost  dog. 

4.  Write  a  narrative  about  three  people  who  try  to 
put  out  a  fire  in  an  empty  building. 

EXERCISE 

Rearrange  the  following  narrative  about  one  person, 
giving  it  strictly  chronological  order,  and  amplifying 
it  to  three  hundred  words.  Look  up  in  a  classical 
dictionary  the  story  of  Hercules. 

After  his  servitude  under  Omphale  was  ended,  Hercules 
sailed  with  eighteen  ships  against  Troy.  For  Laomedon, 
king  of  that  realm,  had  refused  to  give  Hercules  the 
horses  of  Neptune,  which  he  had  promised  in  gratitude  for 
the  rescue  of  his  daughter  Hesione  from  the  sea  monster. 
The  hero,  overcoming  Troy,  placed  a  son  of  Laomedon, 
Priam,  upon  the  throne,  and  gave  Hesione  to  Telamon, 
who,  with  Peleas,  Oicles,  and  other  Greek  heroes  had 
accompanied  him. 

Charles  M.  Gatlet:  Classic  Myths. 

EXERCISE 

Tell  the  story  of  one  of  the  following  characters:  — 

1.  William  Tell. 

2.  Paul  Revere. 

3.  Dick  Whittington. 

4.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
6.  Balboa. 

6.  Henry  Hudson. 
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7.  James  Watt. 

8.  Francis  Parkman. 

9.  Your  favorite  hero. 

Characterization  by  Exposition.  —  The  story-teller 
must  try  to  make  his  characters  appear  like  real 
people,  and  he  must  try  to  make  his  readers  like  or 
dislike  or  pity  or  admire  these  characters.  It  takes 
skill  to  arouse  the  emotions,  the  sympathies  of 
readers,  but  to  our  interest  in  character  is  due  a 
large  part  of  our  pleasure  in  reading  narratives  of 
any  kind.  Sometimes  the  writer  prefers  to  intro- 
duce his  characters  by  telling  what  they  are  like, 
how  they  feel,  and  what  they  think.  He  analyzes 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

The  following  extract  shows  how  a  character  may 
be  presented  by  analysis,  or  exposition.  Describe, 
in  a  few  adjectives,  the  chief  traits  of  Miss  Spring. 
Has  the  author  aroused  your  interest  in  what  Miss 
Spring  is  thinking  about  ?  Do  you  feel  any  pity  for 
her,  and  why  ? 

Miss  Spring  had  finished  her  dinner  that  day,  and  had 
washed  the  few  dishes,  and  put  them  away.  She  never 
could  get  used  to  there  being  so  few,  because  she  had  been 
one  of  a  large  family.  She  had  put  on  the  gray  alpaca 
dress  which  she  wore  afternoons  at  home,  and  had  taken 
her  sewing,  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  front  windows  in 
the  sitting  room,  which  was  shaded  by  a  green  lilac-bush. 
But  she  did  not  sew  as  if  she  were  much  interested  in  her 
work,  or  were  in  any  hurry;  and  presently  she  laid  it 
down  altogether,  and  tapped  on  the  window-sill  with  her 
thimble,  looking  as  if  she  were  lost  in  not  very  pleasant 
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thought.  She  was  a  very  good  woman,  and  a  very 
pleasant  woman,  a  good  neighbor  all  the  people  would 
tell  you;  a;nd  they  would  add  also,  very  comfortably 
left.  But  of  late  she  had  been  troubled ;  to  tell  the  truth, 
her  money  affairs  had  gone  wrong,  and  just  now  she  did 
not  exactly  know  what  to  do.  She  felt  more  soUtary  than 
she  had  for  a  long  time  before.  Her  father,  the  last  of  the 
family  except  herself,  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  and 
she  had  been  Uving  alone,  growing  more  and  more  con- 
tented  in  the  comfortable,  prim,  white  house,  after  the 
first  sharp  grief  of  her  loneliness  had  worn  away  into  a 
more  resigned  and  familiar  sorrow.  It  is,  after  all,  a  great 
satisfaction  to  do  as  one  pleases. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett:  A  Late  Supper. 

EXERCISE 

Write  a  brief  account  of  some  experience  you  have 
had  which  has  aroused  your  feelings.  Characterize 
the  chief  persons  by  means  of  analyses. 

1.  Some  event  which  has  awaked  your  pity  for  a  person 
who  is  poor. 

2.  Some  event  which  has  made  you  indignant  at  a 
person's  cruelty. 

3.  Some  event  which  has  made  you  laugh  at  a  pom- 
pous person. 

4.  Some  event  which  has  hurt  another  person's  feelings 
very  keenly. 

Characterizatioii  through  Action  and  Speech. — 

When  a  narrative  is  chiefly  an  account  of  what 
certain  characters  said  and  did  we  have  a  chance  to 
judge  for  ourselves  what  they  are  like.  This  method 
of  telling  a  story  is  more  difficult  for  the  writer  than 
that  which  analyzes  the  characters  for  the  reader. 
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Study  the  following  introduction  to  a  short  story* 
How  many  speakers  are  there?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference in  their  ages?  What  relation  are  they? 
What  does  the  dialect  reveal  about  these  characters  ? 
Describe  each  character,  telling  what  you  can  about 
such  qualities  as  kindness  of  heart,  love  of  cleanliness, 
habit  of  obedience,  and  similar  traits  revealed  in 
these  few  words. 

"Be  sure  you  sweep  it  clean,  Lily." 
"Yes'm.    I  ain't  leavin'  a  single  stone  on  it." 
''I'm  'most  afraid  to  trust  you.    I  think  likely  as  not 
he  may  come  today,  an'  not  wait  to  write.    It's  so  pleas- 
ant, I  feel  jest  as  if  somebody  was  comiog." 
"I'm  a'  sweeping  it  real  clean,  Aunt  Fidelia." 
"Well,  be  pertickler.    An'  you'd  better  sweep  the  side- 
walk a  little  wa3rs  in  front  of  the  yard.    I  saw  a  lot  of 
loose  stones  on  it  yesterday." 
"Yes'm." 

Mart  E.  Welkins  Freebian:  A  Patient  Waiier. 

The  next  extract  describes  the  first  meeting  of  the 
famous  writer,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  his  famous 
biographer,  James  Boswell.  What  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  and  what  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Davies  are  brought  out  by  the  conversation? 

At  last  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  May,  when  I  was 
sitting  in  Mr.  Davies'  back-parlor,  after  having  drunk  tea 
with  him  and  Mrs.  Davies,  Johnson  unexpectedly  came 
into  the  shop;  and  Mr.  Davies,  having  perceived  him 
through  the  glass-door  in  the  room  in  which  we  were 
sitting  advancing  towards  us,  —  he  announced  his  awful 
approach  to  me,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  actor  in 
the  part  of  Horatio,  when  he  addresses  Hamlet  on  the 
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appearance  of  his  father's  ghost,  ''Look,  my  Lord,  it 
comes."  I  found  that  I  had  a  very  perfect  idea  of  John- 
son's figure,  from  the  portrait  of  him  painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  soon  after  he  had  pubUshed  his  Dictionary,  in 
the  attitude  of  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  in  deep  m^ita- 
tion ;  which  was  the  first  picture  his  friend  did  for  him, 
which  Sir  Joshua  very  kindly  presented  to  me,  and  from 
which  an  engraving  has  been  made  for  this  work.  Mr. 
Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and  respectfully  introduced 
me  to  him.  I  was  much  agitated ;  and  recollecting  his 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much,  I  said  to  Davies,  ''Don't  tell  him  where  I  come 
from." 

"From  Scotland,"  cried  Davies,  roguishly. 

"Mr.  Johnson  (said  I),  I  do  indeed  come  from  Scotland, 
but  I  cannot  help  it."  I  am  willing  to  flatter  m3rself  that 
I  meant  this  as  light  pleasantry  to  soothe  and  conciliate 
him,  and  not  as  an  humiliating  abasement  at  the  expense 
of  my  coimtry.  But  however  that  might  be,  this  speech 
was  somewhat  unlucky,  for  with  that  quickness  of  wit 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  seized  the  expression, 
"come  from  Scotland,"  which  I  used  in  the  sense  of  being 
of  that  country ;  and,  as  if  I  had  said  that  I  had  come 
away  from  it,  or  left  it,  retorted,  "That,  Sir,  I  find,  is 
what  a  very  great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help." 
The  stroke  stunned  me  a  good  deal ;  and  when  we  had 
sat  down,  I  felt  myself  not  a  Uttle  embarrassed,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  what  might  come  next. 

Jambs  Boswell  :  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson, 

In  the  next  extract  what  do  you  discover  about 
character  from  what  the  chief  actor  does?  Look 
up  the  life  of  Newton  to  see  if  this  story  is  true. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  Newton  and  his  Uttle 
dog  Diamond?  One  day,  when  he  was  fifty  years  old, 
and  had  been  hard  at  work  more  than  twenty  years, 
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fiftudying  the  theory  of  Light,  he  went  out  of  his  chamber, 
leaving  his  little  dog  asleep  before  the  fire.  On  the  table 
lay  a  heap  of  manuscript  papers,  containing  all  the  dis- 
coveries which  Newton  had  made  during  those  twenty 
years.  When  his  master  was  gone,  up  rose  Uttle  Diamond, 
jumped  upon  the  table,  and  overthrew  the  Ughted  candle. 
The  papers  immediately  caught  fire. 

Just  as  the  destruction  was  completed,  Newton  opened 
the  chamber-door,  and  perceived  that  the  labors  of 
twenty  years  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  There 
stood  little  Diamond,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief. 
Almost  any  other  man  would  have  sentenced  the  dog  to 
immediate  death.  But  Newton  patted  him  on  the  head 
with  his  usual  kindness,  although  grief  was  in  his  heart. 

"Oh,  Diamond,  Diamond,"  exclaimed  he,  "thou  Uttle 
knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done." 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  Grandfather^ a  Chair, 

Dialogue  for  the  Sake  of  Vividness. — Dialogue 
is  used  to  give  an  appearance  of  realism  and  truths 
fulness  to  a  story.  It  makes  a  story  far  more 
interesting,  more  vivid,  more  dramatic,  to  have  the 
chief  characters  speak. 

In  the  following  extract  how  many  speakers  are 
there?  What  do  you  learn  about  the  character 
of  each  one?  What  do  you  think  of  the  device  of 
making  the  horse  tell  the  story?  Does  it  arouse 
your  sympathy  for  horses  to  have  a  horse  given 
so  much  intelligence  ? 

Going  for  the  Doctor 

One  night  I  had  eaten  my  hay  and  was  lying  down  in 
my  straw  fast  asleep,  when  I  was  suddenly  rou^  by  the 
stable  bell  ringing  very  loud.    I  heard  the  door  of  John's 
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house  open,  and  his  feet  running  up  to  the  Hall.  He  was 
back  again  in  no  time ;  he  unlocked  the  stable  door,  and 
came  in,  calling  out,  "Wake  up,  Beauty!  you  must  go 
well  now,  if  ever  you  did;"  and  almost  before  I  could 
think,  he  had  got  the  saddle  on  my  back  and  the  bridle 
on  my  head.  He  just  ran  around  for  his  coat,  and  then 
took  me  at  a  quick  trot  up  to  the  Hall  door.  The  Squire 
stood  there,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand. 

"Now,  John,"  he  said,  "ride  for  your  life  —  that  is, 
for  your  mistress'  life;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Give  this  note  to  Dr.  White ;  give  your  horse  a  rest  at 
the  inn,  and  be  back  as  soon  as  you  can." 

John  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  was  on  my  back  in  a  minute. 
The  gardener  who  Uved  at  the  lodge  had  heard  the  bell 
ring,  and  was  ready  with  the  gate  open,  and  away  we 
went  through  the  park,  and  through  the  village,  and  down 
the  hill  till  we  came  to  the  toll-gate.  John  called  very 
loud  and  thumped  on  the  door;  the  man  was  soon  out 
and  flung  open  the  gate. 

"Now,"  said  John,  "do  you  keep  the  gate  open  for  the 
doctor ;  here's  the  money,"  and  off  we  went  again. 

There  was  before  us  a  long  piece  of  level  road  by  the 
riverside ;  John  said  to  me,  "Now,  Beauty,  do  your  best," 
and  so  I  did;  I  wanted  no  whip  nor  spur,  and  for  two 
miles  I  galloped  as  fast  as  I  could  lay  my  feet  to  the 
ground;  I  don't  beUeve  that  my  old  grandfather,  who 
won  the  race  at  Newmarket,  could  have  gone  faster. 
When  we  came  to  the  bridge,  John  pulled  me  up  a  little 
and  patted  my  neck.  "Well  done.  Beauty!  good  old 
fellow,"  he  said.  He  would  have  let  me  go  slower,  but 
my  spirit  was  up,  and  I  was  off  again  as  fast  as  before. 
The  air  was  frosty,  the  moon  was  bright;  it  was  very 
pleasant.  We  came  through  a  village,  then  through  a 
dark  wood,  then  uphill,  then  downhill,  till  after  an  eight 
iniles'  run  we  came  to  the  town,  through  the  streets  and 
into  the  market-place.  It  was  all  quite  still  except  the 
clatter  of  my  feet  on  the  stones  —  everybody  was  asleep. 
The  chiu*ch  clock  struck  three  as  we  drew  up  at  Dr. 
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White's  door.  John  rang  the  bell  twice,  and  then  knocked 
at  the  door  like  thunder.  A  window  was  thrown  up,  and 
Dr.  White,  in  his  night-cap,  put  his  head  out  and  said, 
"What  do  you  want?" 

"Mrs.  Gordon  is  very  ill,  sir;  master  wants  you  to  go 
at  once ;  he  thinks  she  will  die  if  you  cannot  get  there. 
Here  is  a  note." 

"Wait,"  he  said,  "I  will  come." 

He  shut  the  window  and  was  soon  at  the  door. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  he  said,  "that  my  horse  has  been 
out  all  day  and  is^  quite  done  up ;  my  son  has  just  been 
sent  for,  and  he  has  taken  the  other.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Can  I  have  your  horse?" 

"He  has  come  at  a  gallop  nearly  all  the  way,  sir,  and  I 
was  to  give  him  a  rest  here ;  but  I  think  my  master  would 
not  be  against  it,  if  you  thmk  fit,  sir." 

"All  right,"  he  said;  "I  will  soon  be  ready." 

John  stood  by  me  and  stroked  my  neck;  I  was  very 
hot.    The  doctor  came  out  with  his  riding-whip. 

"You  need  not  take  that,  sir,"  said  John;  "Black 
Beauty  will  go  till  he  drops.  Take  care  of  him,  sir,  if 
you  can ;  I  should  not  Uke  any  harm  to  come  to  him." 

"No,  no,  John,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  hope  not,"  and  in 
a  minute  we  had  left  John  far  behind. 

I  will  not  tell  about  our  way  back.  The  doctor  was 
a  heavier  man  than  John,  and  not  so  good  a  rider ;  how- 
ever, I  did  my  very  best.  The  man  at  the  toll-gate  had 
it  open.  When  we  came  to  the  hill,  the  doctor  drew  me 
up.  "  Now,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "take  some  breath." 
I  was  glad  he  did,  for  I  was  nearly  spen,t,  but  that  breath- 
ing helped  me  on,  and  soon  we  were  in  the  park.  Joe 
was  at  the  lodge  gate ;  my  master  was  at  the  Hall  door, 
for  he  had  heard  us  coming.  He  spoke  not  a  word ;  the 
doctor  went  into  the  house  with  him,  and  Joe  led  me  to 
the  stable. 

Anna  Sewell:  Black  Beauty. 
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EXERCISE 

Rewrite  the  preceding  passage,  turning  all  the  conver- 
sation into  narrative  and  telling,  not  what  the  persons 
said,  bat  what  they  did. 

EXERCISE 

Rewrite  the  following,  giving  informaiion  about  each 
character.  Make  up  the  conversation  between  the  Fox 
and  the  Lion.  Observe  great  care  in  the  use  of  relative 
pronouns;  be  sure  that  it  is  always  clear  to  which  of 
the  three  characters  "  Ae  "  refers.  Be  careful  in  the 
construction  of  your  paragraphs. 

An  Ass  and  a  Fox,  having  made  a  compact,  went  out 
into  the  fields  to  hunt.  They  met  a  Lion  on  the  way. 
The  Fox,  seeing  the  impending  danger,  made  up  to  the 
Lion,  and  whispered  that  he  would  betray  the  Ass  into 
his  power,  if  he  would  promise  to  leave  him  (the  fox)  un- 
harmed. The  Lion  having  agreed  to  do  so,  the  Fox  con- 
trived to  lead  the  Ass  into  a  snare.  The  Lion  no  sooner 
saw  the  Ass  seciu*ed,  than  he  fell  at  once  upon  the  Fox, 
reserving  the  other  for  his  next  meal. 

Mbot:  Fables. 

Action.  —  A  narrative  is  always  an  account  of 
some  event,  some  happening,  and  includes  more  than 
mere  characterization  and  situation.  It  must  have 
unity,  telling  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
some  one  adventure,  or  occurrence;  it  should 
have  coherence,  dealing  with  events  in  the  order 
in  which  they  happened.  A  writer  of  narrative 
ought  always  to  keep  to  the  subject,  and  avoid 
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dragging  in  information  about  persons  or  things 
not  connected  with  his  story.  There  must  be  no 
digressions. 

Study  the  following  narrative  and  note  how  the 
action  is  narrated,  giving  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  struggle,  carrying  us  on  to  the  climax 
or  moment  of  greatest  suspense,  that  is,  the  moment 
when  we  are  most  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  chief 
person,  and  then  leading  us  to  the  conclusion. 

Sawney  had  a  wife  who  resided  upon  a  neighboring 
plantation.  It  was  his  habit  to  visit  his  wife  every  Satur- 
day night,  and  remain  with  her  untU  Monday  morning. 
On  these  joumejrs  he  would  carry  a  bag  containing  pro- 
visions and  such  choice  morsels  as  he  had  been  able, 
during  the  week,  to  accumulate  for  his  better  half.  Near 
the  negro  quarter,  where  he  resided  on  the  home-planta- 
tion, was  a  small  creek,  in  which  the  tide  ebbed  and 
flowed.  A  large  log  furnished  convenient  means  for  cross- 
ing it.  On  the  night  in  question,  shortly  after  dark, 
Sawney  shouldered  his  well-filled  bag  and  set  out  for  his 
wife's  house.  The  tide  was  flowing  into  the  creek.  In- 
stead of  crossing  on  the  log,  he  saw  fit  to  descend  the 
gentle  bank  and  wade  through  the  water.  It  was  not 
more  than  half-leg  deep,  and  the  creek  was  only  some 
ten  yards  wide.  When  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  movement  in  the  water. 
Instead  of  getting  out  upon  the  bank,  which  he  could 
readily  have  done,  he  paused,  and  began  to  parley  with 
what,  in  the  darkness,  he  conceived  to  be  a  "spirit." 
"Tan  back,  Massa  Spirit,  an  lemme  pass.  Tan  back, 
Massa  Spirit ;  me  do  you  no  harm."  In  this  idiotic  and 
frightened  manner  he  stood  idly  talking,  until  what 
proved  to  be  a  large  alligator  approached  and  laid  violent 
hold  of  his  right  leg.    He  was  quickly  thrown  down  by 
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the  reptile.  In  the  confusion  which  ensued,  and  amid 
the  struggles  and  yells  of  the  negro,  the  alligator  for  the 
moment  relaxed  his  hold,  and  was  attracted  by  the  fallen 
bag,  which  it  tore  to  pieces.  Sawney  had  so  completely 
lost  his  wits,  was  §b  terrified,  and  was  suffering  so  much 
pain,  that  he  neglected  to  improve  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded,  and  betake  himself  to  flight.  He  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot,  howling,  praying,  and  calling  for  help. 
Having  in  a  httle  while  disposed  of  the  bag,  the  alligator 
renewed  his  attack  upon  the  frightened  negro,  threw  him 
down,  broke  his  left  arm,  and  frightfully  lacerated  it  and 
one  of  his  legs.  The  negroes  at  the  quarters  hard  by, 
hearing  the  noise  and  cries  for  help,  armed  with  torches, 
hoes,  axes,  and  billets,  rushed  to  the  spot  just  in  time  to 
save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  man.  The  alligator  was 
beaten  to  death.  It  measured  nearly  eleven  feet,  and 
was  very  stout.  Sawney's  wounds  proved  well-nigh  fatal. 
He  was  confined  to  bis  cabin  for  quite  three  months. 

Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.  :  Negro  Myths. 


EXERCISE 

Study  the  picture  on  page  56 ;  imagine  that  this  group 
is  watching  for  the  return  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
From  his  point  of  view,  write  the  story  of  his  journey 
into  a  neighboring  town,  with  a  load  of  vegetables  to  sell ; 
of  his  being  run  into  by  an  automobile  that  ruined  his 
load  and  then  escaped;  describe  his  discouragement 
and  despondency  as  he  came  home,  and  the  effect  upon 
him  of  the  welcome  given  by  each  one  of  those  who  are 
waiting.  What  did  his  wife  say  or  do  ?  What  did  each 
animal  do  to  express  pleasure  at  the  master's  return? 
A  few  of  the  best  themes  should  be  selected  and  the 
author  of  each  theme  should  read  it  aloud,  giving  the  class 
a  chance  to  comment  upon  the  clearness  and  vividness  of 
the  narrative  and  upon  the  skill  in  characterizing  each 
person  or  beast. 
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Amount  of  Detail.  —  Contrast  the  two  specimens 
below,  and  decide  for  what  purpose,  for  what  audi- 
ence each  was  written.  Why  does  the  second  ex- 
tract have  so  much  more  detail  than  the  first  has  ? 

1.  Jan.  14.  Nothing  to  do  at  our  office.  Thence  into 
the  Hall,  and  just  as  I  was  going  to  dinner  from  West- 
minster Hall  with  Mr.  Moore  (with  whom  I  had  been  in 
the  lobby  to  hear  news,  and  had  spoke  with  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  about  my  Lord's  lodgings)  to  his  house, 
I  met  with  Captain  Holland,  who  told  me  that  he  hath 
brought  his  wife  to  my  house,  so  I  posted  home  and  got 
a  dish  of  meat  for  them.  They  staid  with  me  all  the 
afternoon,  and  went  home  in  the  evening.  Then  I  went 
with  my  wife  and  left  her  at  market,  and  went  myself  to 
the  coffee-house,  and  heard  exceeding  good  argument 
against  Mr.  Harrington's  assertion  that  overbalance  of 
property  was  the  foimdation  of  government.  Home, 
and  wrote  to  Hinchinbroke,  and  sent  that  and  my  other 
letter  that  missed  of  going  on  Thursday  last.    So  to  bed 

Samuel  Pepys:  Diary. 

2.  The  exhibition  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  a  great, 
elderly  dog,  —  who  seemed  to  be  his  own  master,  as  no 
person  in  the  company  laid  claim  to  him,  —  saw  fit  to 
render  himself  the  object  of  public  notice.  Hitherto,  he 
had  shown  himself  a  very  quiet,  well-disposed  old  dog, 
going  round  from  one  to  another,  and  by  way  of  being 
sociable,  offering  his  rough  head  to  be  patted  by  any 
kindly  hand  that  would  take  so  much  trouble.  But  now, 
all  of  a  sudden,  this  grave  and  venerable  quadruped,  of 
his  own  mere  motion,  and  without  the  slightest  suggestion 
from  anybody  else,  began  to  run  round  after  his  tail, 
which,  to  heighten  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding,  was 
a  great  deal  shorter  than  it  should  have  been.  Never 
was  seen  such  headlong  eagerness  in  pursuit  of  an  object 
that  could  not  possibly  be  attained;    never  was  heard 
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such  a  tremendous  outbreak  of  growling,  snarling,  bark- 
ing, and  snapping,  —  as  if  one  end  of  the  ridiculous 
brute's  body  were  at  deadly  and  most  unforgivable  enmity 
with  the  other.  Faster  and  faster,  round  about  went  the 
cur;  and  faster  and  still  faster  fled  the  unapproachable 
brevity  of  his  tail ;  and  louder  and  fiercer  grew  his  yells 
of  rage  and  animosity;  until,  utterly  exhausted,  and  as 
far  from  the  goal  as  ever,  the  fooUsh  old  dog  ceased  his 
performance  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun  it.  The  next 
moment  he  was  as  mild,  quiet,  sensible,  and  respectable 
in  his  deportment,  as  when  he  first  scraped  acquaintance 
with  the  company. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  Ethan  Brand. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Rewrite  the  first  extract  above,  amplifying  it  by 
making  clear,  orderly,  complete  sentences  and  substitut- 
ing more  vivid  verbs  for  those  used. 

2.  Rewrite  the  second  extract,  reducing  it  to  a  third  of 
its  present  length. 

Paragraph  Structure  in  Narration.  —  Whenever 
a  new  situation  or  an  important  character  or  a 
change  of  setting  is  introduced,  there  should  be 
a  new  paragraph.  In  a  narrative  where  there  is 
dialogue,  every  new  speech  of  any  length  forms  a 
new  paragraph.  Study  the  paragraphs  in  the  narra- 
tives on  pages  124  and  126. 

EXERCISE 

Sttidy  some  short  story  to  see  how  many  para- 
graphs there  are  on  each  page.  Note  the  reason  for 
making  the  new  paragraph,  in  each  case. 
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Verbs  in  Narration.  —  Study  the  following  pas- 
sage, pointing  out  all  the  verbs.  Note  their  vivid- 
ness, and  give  the  meaning  of  each.  Name  those 
which  are  transitive  and  those  which  are  intransitive. 
Rewrite  this  passage,  putting  all  the  verbs  into  the 
present  indicative  mood. 

Here  we  found  a  seaweed,  with  an  immense  brown  leaf, 
and  trailed  it  behind  us  by  its  long  snake-like  stalk. 
Here  we  seized  a  live  horseshoe  by  the  tail,  and  counted 
the  many  claws  of  the  queer  monster.  Here  we  dug  into 
the  sand  for  pebbles,  and  skipped  them  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Here  we  wet  om*  feet  while  examining  a 
jelly  fish,  which  the  waves,  having  just  tossed  it  up,  now 
sought  to  snatch  aw£^  again.  Here  we  trod  along  the 
brink  of  a  fresh  water  brooklet,  which  flows  across  the 
beach,  becoming  shallower  and  more  shallow,  till  at  last 
it  sinks  into  the  sand,  and  perishes  in  the  efifort  to  bear 
its  little  tribute  to  the  main. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  :  Foot-prints  on  the  SeoBhore. 

Study  the  verbs  in  the  following  passage,  and 
decide  why  a  large  vocabulary  of  expressive,  force- 
ful verbs  is  a  great  help  to  a  writer  of  narrative. 

Studying  the  lowest  of  these  forests  [Yellowstone  Park], 
the  soil  it  grew  on  and  the  deposits  it  is  buried  in,  we  see 
that  it  was  rich  in  species,  and  flourished  in  a  genial  simny 
climate.  When  its  stately  trees  were  in  their  glory,  vol- 
canic fires  broke  forth  from  chasms  and  craters,  Uke  lar^r 
gejrsers,  spouting  ashes,  cinders,  stones,  and  mud,  which 
feU  on  the  doomed  forest  like  hail  and  snow;  sifting, 
hurtling  through  the  leaves  and  branches,  choking  the 
streams,  covering  the  ground,  crushing  bushes  and  ferns, 
rapidly  deepening,  packing  aroimd  the  trees  and  breaking 
them,  rising  higher  until  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  giants 
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were  buried,  leaving  not  a  leaf  or  twig  in  sight,  so  com- 
plete was  the  desolation.  At  last  the  volcanic  storms 
began  to  abate,  the  fiery  soil  settled;  mud  floods  and 
boulder  floods  passed  over  it,  enriching  it,  cooling  it; 
rains  fell  and  mellow  sunshine,  and  it  became  fertile  and 
ready  for  another  crop.  Birds,  and  the  winds,  and  roam- 
ing animals  brought  seeds  from  more  fortunate  woods, 
and  a  new  forest  grew  up  on  top  of  the  buried  one.  Cen- 
turies of  genial  growing  seasons  passed.  The  seedling 
trees  became  giants,  and  with  strong  outreaching  branches 
spread  a  leafy  canopy  over  the  gray  land. 

John  Muir  :  Our  National  Parks. 

Present  Tense  Sometimes  Used  for  Vividness.  — 
In  the  following  abstract  of  a  famous  old  story  note 
how  the  present  tense  is  employed.  As  a  rule  it  is 
wiser  for  writers  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  present  tense 
imtil  experience  has  taught  them  how  to  use  it 
skilfully. 

At  the  birth  of  Ogier  the  Dane,  five  fairies  promised 
him  strength,  bravery,  success,  beauty,  and  love;  after 
them  came  Morgan  le  Fay,  whose  gift  was  that,  after  a 
glorious  career,  Ogier  should  come  to  Uve  with  her  at  her 
castle  of  Avalon.  When  the  hero  was  over  a  himdred 
years  of  age,  Morgan  caused  him  to  be  wrecked  near 
Avalon.  In  his  wanderings  he  comes  to  an  orchard, 
where  he  eats  an  apple.  A  beautiful  lady  approaches 
whom  he  mistakes  for  the  Virgin ;  but  she  tells  him  she  is 
Morgan  le  Fay.  She  puts  a  ring  on  his  finger  and  he 
becomes  young;  she  puts  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  he 
forgets  the  past.  For  two  hundred  years  he  Uves  in  un- 
earthly delights,  and  the  years  seem  to  him  to  be  but 
twenty.  He  then  returns  to  earth  to  champion  Christen- 
dom; but  after  triumphing  over  his  foes  he  returns  to 
Avalon. 

F.  SiDGWicK :  Sources  of  A  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream. 
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The  Abstract.  —  An  abstract  is  a  brief  condensa- 
tion of  a  longer  composition.  It  is  very  important 
for  every  one  to  know  how  to  make  an  abstract,  for 
in  our  daily  Ufe  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to  give 
abstracts  of  conversation,  of  books,  of  sermons,  or  of 
letters.  Sometimes  the  term  summary  or  resume  is 
used  instead  of  abstract.  It  should  be  noted  that 
an  abstract  and  a  paraphrase  are  different,  in  that 
the  paraphrase  is  longer,  and  seeks  merely  to  change 
the  language  of  the  original  author  into  the  simpler 
language  of  the  writer  of  the  paraphrase. 

Study  the  following  example  of  an  abstract  of  The 
Wife  in  Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  young  and  rich  merchant,  who,  a 
few  months  before  his  marriage  to  a  lovely  girl,  was 
suddenly  reduced  to  poverty.  The  terrible  news  had  not 
yet  gone  abroad,  and  the  husband  lived  in  mortal  dread 
of  the  hoiu"  when  his  wife,  bom  and  bred  in  luxury,  would 
be  obliged  to  face  the  evils  and  mortifications  of  the 
common  lot.  He  revealed  his  sad  perplexity  to  Irving, 
who  advised  him  to  take  his  wife  into  his  confidence,  and 
make  her  acquainted  with  the  whole  extent  of  their  mis- 
fortune. She  bore  it  "like  an  angel.''  They  removed  to 
a  cottage  in  the  country,  covered  with  vines  and  honey- 
suckles, to  which  they  transferred  only  one  abject  that 
spoke  of  their  former  grandeur,  —  her  harp. 

James  Pakton  :  Captains  of  Industry. 

The  next  abstract  gives  an  account  of  a  famous 
English  poem,  EndymioUj  written  by  John  Keats. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  I  am  writing 
about.    I  will  tell  you.    Many  years  ago  there  was  a 
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handsome  young  shepherd  who  fed  his  flocks  on  a  moun- 
tain's side  called  Latmus  —  he  was  a  very  contemplative 
sort  of  person  and  Uved  solitary  among  the  trees  and 
plains,  little  thinking  that  such  a  beautiful  creature  as  the 
moon  was  growmg  mad  in  love  with  him.  However,  so 
it  was ;  and  when  he  was  asleep  on  the  grass  she  used  to 
come  down  from  heaven  and  admire  him  excessively  for 
a  long  time ;  and  at  last  could  not  refrain  from  carrying 
him  away  in  her  arms  to  the  top  of  that  high  mountain 
Latmus  while  he  was  a-dreaming  —  but  I  dare  say  you 
have  read  this  and  all  the  other  beautiful  tales  which 
have  come  down  from  the  ancient  times  of  that  beautiful 
Greece. 

John  Keats:  Letters. 


EXERCISE 

In  order  to  gain  skill  in  recognizing  the  essentials 
of  narration  there  should  be  frequent  practice  in 
writing  abstracts,  where  the  important  points  of  a 
story  are  condensed  into  a  much  shorter  version. 

Read  one  of  the  following  named  short  stories 
and  then  tell  the  story  over  again  in  about  two  hun- 
dred words  (two  pages  of  theme  paper).  Be  sure 
that  you  include  what  is  essential  about  setting  and 
characters ;  include  only  the  most  important  events, 
in  chronological  order. 

1.  Rip  Van  Winkle  (Irving). 

2.  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  (Stockton). 

3.  Dr.  JekyU  and  Mr,  Hyde  (Stevenson). 

4.  Quiqaem  {Jungle  Book)  (Kipling). 

6.  Mateo  Falcone  (M^rim6e),  in  B.  Matthews'  The 
Short  Story. 
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EXERCISE 

Stiidy,  closely,  the  picture  on  page  137 ;  note  the  setting, 
the  dress,  appearance,  and  age  of  the  two  travellers,  and 
try  to  imagine  what  errand  has  brought  them  to  this 
lonely  spot.  Write  a  narrative,  of  three  or  foiu*  hundred 
lines  in  length,  making  a  story  out  of  this  picture.  If  no 
story  suggests  itself  to  you,  try  to  devise  one  that  will  tell 
who  these  men  are,  where  they  have  come  from  on  such  a 
bleak  day,  and  what  their  purpose  is  in  making  this 
journey.  Explain  whom,  they  are  seeking,  and  why.  Are 
they  master  and  servant,  or  two  friends?  Are  there 
dangers  ahead  of  them  from  highwa3rmen,  or  from  bad 
roads  that  may  injure  the  horses?  Are  they  seeking 
friends  or  enemies  ?  Do  they  ever  reach  home  in  safety  ? 
Tell  your  story  coherently,  relating  what  happened,  in 
chronological  order,  and  using  either  the  first  person  or 
the  third  consistently  thoughout  the  narrative.  When 
all  the  stories  are  completed,  the  teacher  should  select  six 
of  the  best  and  have  each  author  read  his  or  her  story 
aloud,  allowing  the  class  to  comment  upon  the  ^ood  and 
the  bad  treatment  of  setting,  characters,  and  action. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DESCRIPTION 

Purpose  of  Description.  —  The  purpose  of  descrip- 
tion is  usually  to  make  another  person  see  as  clearly 
as  possible  something  that  you  have  seen,  or  have 
imagined.  Description  does  not,  however,  always 
concern  itself  with  objects  seen ;  it  seeks  to  convey 
to  other  minds  true  perceptions  of  concrete  things, 
things  perceived  by  the  senses,  things  that  we  can 
see,  or  hear,  or  smell,  or  touch,  or  taste. 

I.  Color.  —  Probably  the  first  thing  that  the 
ordinary  human  being  notices  is  color.  We  observe 
what  colors  a  child  wears,  we  take  pleasure  in  colored 
pictures,  an  autumn  landscape,  the  blue  water,  or 
the  gorgeous  effects  of  sunset.  Learn  to  enjoy 
color,  and  learn  also  to  mention  specific  colors. 

Point  out  in  the  following  passage  every  word 
that  names  a  definite  color. 

Bermuda  is  a  miniature  as  to  color  and  form.  Its 
highest  hill  is  but  260  feet  above  sea  level,  its  lowest  island 
is  a  water-washed  rock.  A  popular  tradition  holds  that 
the  islands  number  365,  one  for  every  day  in  the  year; 
actually,  there  are  not  more  than  150,  a  comparatively 
few  of  which  are  inhabited.    Their  setting  is  a  sea  as 

139 
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changeable  as  the  opal,  and  so  transparent  that  twenty 
feet  below  its  surface  the  eye  may  follow  the  coral  world 
and  its  denizens.  Over  the  white  bottom,  near  the  shore, 
the  water  is  shaded  into  delicate  greens ;  over  the  shoals 
it  assumes  brownish  hues ;  beyond  the  reefs  it  varies  from 
bright  blue,  the  blue  of  sapphire,  to  deep  green.  Scarcely 
for  a  moment  is  its  color  fixed ;  a  ruflBing  of  the  surface, 
a  shadow,  a  different  slant  of  sunUght  —  each  is  suflScient 
to  deepen  or  brighten  the  tone,  so  rapid  is  the  prismatic 
play. 

All  the  color  is  not  on  the  surface.  Look  betieath, 
through  the  glass  bottom  of  yom*  boat,  as  it  drifts  idly 
over  the  submarine  gardens.  Tall  black  rods  and  purple 
sea  fans,  having  root  in  the  sandy  floor,  rise  upward  and 
wave  gracefully  in  the  tide,  like  tree  ferns  swept  by  mild 
zephjrrs.  Weeds  of  many  colors,  scarlet  and  green  sponges, 
clusters  and  sprays  of  white  coral,  spiny  sea  eggs,  bulky 
sea  puddings  —  the  Chinaman's  delicacy  —  are  scattered 
about  promiscuously,  and  to  ledges  of  rock,  coated  some- 
times in  pink,  cling  briUiant  anemones  and  more  strange 
weeds,  deUcate  aUke  in  shade  and  texture. 

Walter  B.  Hayward  :  Bermuda  Past  and  Present.^ 

2.  Study  the  following  description,  pointing  out 
every  word  that  helps  to  describe  color  or  light. 

As  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Ulvsfjord  that  evening, 
we  had  an  open  sea  horizon  toward  the  north,  a  clear  sky, 
and  so  much  sunshine  at  eleven  o'clock  that  it  was  evi- 
dent the  Polar  day  had  dawned  upon  us  at  last.  The 
illumination  of  the  shores  was  imearthly  in  its  glory,  and 
the  wonderful  effects  of  the  orange  simUght,  playing  upon 
the  dark  hues  of  the  island  cliffs,  can  neither  be  told  nor 
painted.  The  sun  hung  low  between  Fugloe,  rising  like  a 
double  dome  from  the  sea,  and  the  tall  mountains  of 
Amoe,  both  of  which  islands  resembled  immense  masses 

^  Copyright,  1910,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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of  transparent  purple  glass,  gradually  melting  into  crim- 
son fire  at  their  bases.  The  glassy,  leaden-colored  sea  was 
powdered  with  a  golden  bloom,  and  the  tremendous  preci- 
pices at  the  mouth  of  the  Lyngen  Fjord,  behind  us,  were 
steeped  in  a  dark-red  mellow  flush,  and  touched  with 
pnencillings  of  pure,  rose-colored  light,  until  their  naked 
ribs  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  imperial  velvet.  As  we 
tiu'ned  into  the  Fjord  and  ran  southward  along  their 
bases,  a  waterfall,  struck  by  the  sun,  fell  in  fiery  orange 
foam  down  the  red  walls,  and  the  blue  ice-pillars  of  a 
beautiful  glacier  filled  up  the  ravine  beyond  it.  We  were 
all  on  deck ;  and  all  faces,  excited  by  the  divine  splendor 
of  the  scene  and  tinged  by  the  same  wonderful  aureole, 
shone  as  if  transfigured.  In  my  whole  life  I  have  never 
seen  a  spectacle  so  unearthly  beautiful. 

Bayard  Taylor:  Northern  Travel. 


ORAL  EXERCISE 

Describe  one  of  the  following  subjects,  after  think- 
ing  a  few  mirnUes. 

1.  A  maple  tree  in  Autunm. 

2.  A  barberry  hedge. 
^'^ii  A  painting. 

4.  A  sandy  beach. 

5.  Reflections  in  the  river  in  October. 

6.  A  sunset. 

7.  An  orange-tree  bearing  fruit. 

8.  A  blue-jay. 

9.  The  binding  of  some  book. 

10.  A  costume  worn  by  a  girl. 

11.  Form.  —  Form  is  noted  easily  by  most  ob- 
servers. You  are  likely  to  know  the  shape  of  your 
new  hat,  or  of  the  flower-beds  in  your  garden,  or 
of  the  shell  you  found  on  the  seashore,  or  of  the  new 
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pin  given  to  you.  You  can  draw  a  circle,  or  a  horse- 
shoe, or  a  luckybone ;  you  know  how  the  new  moon 
looks,  and  you  can,  perhaps,  recognize  the  tracks 
of  a  rabbit  in  the  snow.  You  are  constantly  being 
asked  to  describe  the  -shape  and  form  of  various 
things,  and  you  need  to  train  your  powers  of  close 
observation. 

Note  in  the  foUowmg  description  how  the  single 
word  zigzagged  describes  the  road. 

The  white,  paved  waggon-track,  a  by-path  of  the  sacred 
way  to  Eleusis,  zigzagged  through  sloping  oliveyards, 
from  the  plain  of  silvered  blue.  .  .  . 

Walter  Pat^r:  Greek  Studies. 

Note  in  the  description  below  how  a  simple  com- 
parison gives  clear  vivid  outlines. 

From  the  palace  you  could  see  the  rows  and  rows  of 
roofless  houses  that  made  up  the  city,  looking  like  empty 
honeycombs  filled  with  blackness. 

RuDYARD  Kipling:  The  Jungle  Book. 

In  the  next  description,  what  forms  are  suggested 
to  you  by  the  italicized  words? 

A  Tomb 

A  great  table  of  black  marble  supports  the  reclining 
figures  of  the  duJce  and  duchess,  who  lie  there  peacefully 
and  majestically,  in  their  robes  and  crowns^  with  their 
heads  each  on  a  cushion^  the  pair  of  which  are  supported, 
from  behind,  by  three  charming  little  kneeling  angels;  at 
the  foot  of  the  quiet  couple  are  a  lion  and  a  greyhound, 
with  herddic  devices.    At  each  of  the  angles  of  the  tabU 
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is  a  large  figiare  in  white  marble  of  a  tooman  elaborately 
dressed.  .  .  .  Round  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  small 
images  of  the  apostles, 

Henbt  James  :  A  LUUe  Tow  in  France. 


BXERCISE 

In  the  next  description  point  out  every  word  that 
suggests  or  defines  form. 

Now  the  main  characteristics  of  an  olive-tree  are  these. 
It  has  sharp  and  slender  leaves  of  a  greyish  green,  nearly 
grey  on  the  mider  surface,  and  resembling,  but  somewhat 
smaller  than,  those  of  our  conmion  willow.  Its  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  black  and  lustrous ;  but  of  course  so  small,  that, 
unless  in  great  quantity,  it  is  not  conspicuous  upon  the 
tree.  Its  trunk  and  branches  are  peculiarly  fantastic  in 
their  twisting,  showing  their  fibres  at  every  turn;  and 
the  trunk  is  often  hollow,  and  even  rent  into  many  divi- 
sions like  separate  stems,  but  the  extremities  are  exqui- 
sitely graceful,  especially  in  the  setting  on  of  the  leaves ; 
and  the  notable  and  characteristic  effect  of  the  tree  in 
the  distance  is  of  a  rounded  and  soft  mass  or  ball  of 
downy  foliage. 

John  Ruskin:  The  Stones  of  Venice. 


EXERCISE 
WRITTEN  OR  ORAL 

Describe  two  of  the  following  subjects :  — 

1.  An  elm  tree. 

2.  A  city  street. 

3.  A  fence. 

4.  A  framed  engraving. 
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5.  A  boat. 

6.  A  swallow. 

7.  A  cocker  spaniel. 

8.  A  house. 

9.  A  hat. 

10.  A  church  or  a  cathedral. 

11.  An  artistic  wall  paper. 

12.  A  brocade. 

You  have  probably  noticed  that  form  can  hardly 
be  separated  from  color.  Almost  everything  you 
try  to  describe  has  both  color  and  form, 

EXERCISE 

Copy  the  description  below,  and  make  two  tables: 
one  of  all  the  words  that  name  or  suggest  color  and 
a  second  of  the  words  that  nam>e  or  suggest  form. 

As  he  proceeded  he  found  the  mustard  thicker  and 
thicker.  The  wild  mustard  in  Southern  California  is  like 
that  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  branches  of 
which  the  birds  of  the  air  may  rest.  Coming  up  out  of 
the  earth,  so  slender  a  stem  that  dozens  can  find  starting 
point  in  an  inch,  it  darts  up,  a  slender  straight  shoot, 
five,  ten,  twenty  feet,  with  hundreds  of  fine  feathery 
branches  locking  and  interlocking  with  all  the  other  hun- 
dreds around  it,  until  it  is  an  inextricable  network  like  lace. 
Then  it  bursts  into  yellow  bloom  still  finer,  more  feathery, 
and  lace-like.  The  stems  are  so  infinitesimally  small, 
and  of  so  dark  a  green,  that  at  a  short  distance  they  do 
not  show,  and  the  cloud  of  blossom  seems  floating  in  the 
air ;  at  times  it  looks  like  golden  dust.  With  a  clear  blue 
sky  behind  it,  as  it  is  often  seen,  it  looks  like  a  golden 
snow-storm. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  :  Ratnona, 
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ORAL  EXERCISE 

Read  thefollomng  extracts,  omitting  all  the  adjectives. 
Discuss  the  meaning  of  each  adjective  used.  Point  out 
every  noun  that  indicates  form. 

1.  Approaching  Athens  from  the  Phalenim  side  serves 
to  give  a  very  striking  impression  of  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  Acropolis,  showing  its  precipitous  southern  face, 
crowned  by  the  ruined  Parthenon,  whose  ancient  pillars, 
weathered  to  a  golden  brown,  stand  gleaming  in  the  sun 
against  the  deep  and  brilliant  blue  of  the  Greek  sky. 
Those  who  have  pictured  the  temple  as  glistening  white 
will  be  vastly  surprised,  no  doubt,  on  seeing  its  actual 
color ;  for  the  iron  and  other  metals  present  in  the  Pen- 
telic  marble,  of  which  it  was  built,  have  removed  almost 
entirely  the  white  or  creamy  tints,  and  have  given  in  their 
place  a  rich  mottled  appearance  due  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
the  shrine. 

P.  S.  Marden:  Greece  and  the  ^gean  Islands. 

2.  It  was  a  three-foot  ankus,  or  elephant  goad  —  some- 
thing like  a  small  boat-hook.  The  top  was  one  round 
shining  ruby,  and  twelve  inches  of  the  handle  below  it 
was  studded  with  rough  turquoises  close  together,  giving 
a  most  satisfactory  grip.  Below  them  was  a  rim  of  jade 
with  a  flower-pattern  running  round  it  —  only  the  leaves 
were  emeralds,  and  the  blossoms  were  rubies  sunk  in  the 
cool  green  stone.  The  rest  of  the  handle  was  a  shaft  of 
pure  ivory,  while  the  point  —  the  spike  and  hook  —  was 
gold-inlaid  steel  with  pictures  of  elephant  catching ;  and 
the  pictures  attracted  Mowgli,  who  saw  that  they  had 
something  to  do  with  his  friend  Hathi  the  Silent. 

RuDYARD  Kipling  :  The  King*s  Anhus. 

3.  We  walked  in,  and  Frances  rose  from  her  seat  near 
the  table  to  receive  us ;  her  mourning  attire  gave  her  a 
recluse,  rather  conventual  but  withal  very  distinguished 
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look ;  its  grave  simplicity  added  nothing  to  beauty,  but 
much  to  dignity ;  the  finish  of  the  white  collar  and  man- 
chettes  sufficed  for  a  relief  to  the  merino  gown  of  solemn 
black ;  ornament  was  forsworn.  Frances  courtesied  with 
sedate  grace,  looking,  as  she  always  did,  when  one  first 
accosted  her,  more  a  woman  to  respect  than  to  love. 

Charlotte  Bronte  :  The  Professor. 

4.  A  woman  came  from  the  thicket  more  beautiful  than 
any  dream  he  had  ever  dreamed.  She  was  clad  in  a  saf- 
fron robe  over  white  that  was  like  the  shining  of  the  sun  on 
foam  of  the  sea,  and  this  was  claspt  with  great  bands  of 
yellow  gold,  and  over  her  shoulders  was  the  golden  rip- 
pling flood  of  her  hair,  the  sprays  of  which  lightened  into 
delicate  fire,  and  made  a  mist  before  him,  in  the  which 
he  could  see  her  eyes  like  two  blue  pools  wherein  purple 
shadows  dreamed. 

William  Sharp:  Deirdre. 

Street  Musicians  in  Rome 

5.  Their  costume  is  extremely  picturesque.  On  their 
heads  they  wear  conical  felt  hats  adorned  with  a  frayed 
peacock's  feather,  or  a  faded  band  of  red  cords  and  tassels, 
—  their  bodies  are  clad  in  red  waistcoats,  blue  jackets, 
and  smallclothes  of  skin  or  yellowish  homespun  cloth,  — 
skin  sandals  are  bound  to  their  feet  with  cords  that  inter- 
lace each  other  up  the  leg  as  far  as  the  knee,  —  and  over 
all  is  worn  a  long  brown  or  blue  cloak  with  a  short  cape, 
buckled  closely  tiround  the  neck.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
this  cloak  is  of  a  deep  red  with  a  scalloped  cape. 

William  W.  Story:  Roha  di  Roma. 

III.  Motion.  —  In  the  following  passage  point 
out  all  the  verbs  that  describe  motion.  How  many 
of  these  are  participles?  How  does  the  participle 
give  special  vividness?    Point  out  all  the  nouns 
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and  adjectives  that  describe  motion.  Explain  the 
meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words  in  the  third 
sentence :  "  swayed,"  '*  whirled,"  and  "  drifted/* 
What  are  the  three  chief  characteristics  of  the 
dancers? 

The  Tarantella 

(1)  The  muletresses  left  their  beasts  to  browse  about 
the  door  of  the  inn  and  came  into  the  little  public  room, 
where  were  already  the  wife  and  sister  of  the  landlord, 
and  took  their  places  vis-d-vis  while  the  landlord  seized 
his  tambourine  and  beat  from  it  a  wild  and  lively  meas- 
ure. (2)  The  women  were  barefooted  and  hoopless,  and 
they  gave  us  the  Tarantella  with  all  the  beauty  of  natural 
movement  and  free  floating  drapery,  and  with  all  the 
splendid  grace  of  pose  which  animates  the  antique  statues 
and  pictiu'es  of  dancers.  (3)  They  swayed  themselves  in 
time  with  the  music ;  then  filled  with  its  passionate  im- 
pulse, advanced  and  retreated  and  whirled  away ;  snap- 
ping their  fingers  above  their  heads,  and  looking  over  their 
shoulders  with  a  gay  and  laughing  challenge  to  each  other, 
they  drifted  through  the  ever-repeated  figures  of  flight 
and  wooing,  and  wove  for  us  pictures  of  deUght  that  re- 
mained upon  the  brain  like  the  effect  of  long-pondered 
vivid  colors,  and  still  return  to  illume  and  complete  any 
representation  of  that  indescribable  dance. 

William  Dean  Howells:  Italian  Journeys. 

EXERCISB 

In  the  next  extract,  point  ovi  each  word  thai  ex-- 
presses  motion,  and  try  to  explain  clearly  just  what 
sort  of  motion  is  described. 

All  true  squirrels  are  more  or  less  birdlike  in  speech  and 
movements ;  but  the  Douglas  is  preeminently  so,  possess- 
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ing,  as  he  does,  every  attribute  peculiarly  squirrelish  en- 
thusiastically concentrated.  He  is  the  squirrel  of  squirrels, 
flashing  from  branch  to  branch  of  his  favorite  evergreens, 
crisp  and  glossy  and  undiseased  as  a  sunbeam.  Give  him 
wings  and  he  would  outfly  any  bird  in  the  woods.  His 
big  gray  cousin  is  a  looser  animal,  seemingly  light  enough 
to  float  on  the  wind  ;  yet  when  leaping  from  limb  to  limb, 
or  out  of  one  tree-top  to  another,  he  sometimes  halts  to 
gather  strength,  as  if  making  efforts  concerning  the  up- 
shot of  which  he  does  not  always  feel  exactly  confident. 
But  the  Douglas,  with  his  denser  body,  leaps  and  glides 
in  hidden  strength,  seemingly  as  independent  of  common 
muscles  as  a  mountain  stream.  He  threads  the  tasseled 
branches  of  the  pines,  stirring  their  needles  like  a  rustling 
breeze;  now  shooting  across  openings  in  arrowy  lines; 
now  launching  in  curves,  glinting  deftly  from  side  to  side 
in  sudden  zigzags,  and  swirling  in  giddy  loops  and  spirals 
aroimd  the  knotty  trunks;  getting  into  what  seems  to 
be  the  most  impossible  situations  without  sense  of  danger ; 
now  on  his  haunches,  now  on  his  head ;  yet  ever  graceful, 
and  pimctuating  his  most  irrepressible  outbursts  of  energy 
with  little  dots  and  dashes  of  perfect  repose. 

John  Mum:  The  Mountains  of  Calif omia. 


EXERCISE 

Copy  the  next  two  extracts,  underlining  every  word 
that  defines  or  suggests  motion. 

There  is  snow  in  yonder  cold  gray  sky  of  the  morning ! 
—  and,  through  the  partially  frosted  window  panes,  I 
love  to  watch  the  gradual  beginning  of  the  storm.  A  few 
feathery  flakes  are  scattered  widely  through  the  air,  and 
hover  downward  with  uncertain  flight,  now  almost  alight- 
ing on  the  earth,  now  whirled  again  aloft  into  remote 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  These  are  not  the  big  flakes, 
heavy  with  moisture,  which  melt  as  they  touch  the  ground, 
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and  are  portentous  of  a  soaking  rain.    It  is  to  be,  in  good 
earnest,  a  wintry  storm. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  Snow  Flakes, 

A  little  after  sundown  the  full  fury  of  the  gale  broke 
forth,  such  a  gale  as  I  have  never  seen  in  summer,  nor, 
seeing  how  swiftly  it  had  come,  even  in  winter.  Mary  and 
I  sat  in  silence,  the  house  squeaking  overhead,  the  tempest 
howling  without,  the  fire  between  us  sputtering  with  rain- 
drops. Our  thoughts  were  far  away  with  the  poor  fellows 
on  the  schooner,  or  my  not  less  unhappy  uncle,  houseless 
on  the  promontory;  and  yet  ever  and  again  we  were 
startled  back  to  ourselves,  when  the  wind  would  rise  and 
strike  the  gable  like  a  solid  body,  or  suddenly  fall  and 
draw  away,  so  that  the  fire  leaped  into  flame  and  our 
hearts  bounded  in  our  sides.  Now  the  storm  in  its  might 
would  seize  and  shake  the  four  corners  of  the  roof,  roaring 
like  Leviathan  in  anger.  Anon,  in  a  lull,  cold  eddies  of 
tempest  moved  shudderingly  in  the  room,  lifting  the  hair 
upon  our  heads  and  passing  between  us  as  we  sat.  And 
again  the  wind  would  break  forth  in  a  chorus  of  melan- 
choly sounds,  hooting  low  in  the  chimney,  wailing  with 
flutelike  softness  round  the  house. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson:  The  Merry  Men. 

EXERCISE 

Describe  each  of  the  following :  — 

1.  A  runaway  horse. 

2.  The  boatrace. 

3.  The  flight  of  a  hawk. 

4.  The  gait  of  a  fat  dog. 

5.  The  motions  of  a  hen  running  away  from  a  motor. 

6.  The  speed  of  a  motor. 

7.  A  celebrated  baseball  pitcher's  curve. 

8.  The  wind  scattering  a  pile  of  autumn  leaves. 

9.  The  swimming  of  a  champion  swimmer. 
10.  The  motion  of  a  birch  tree  in  a  storm. 
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EXERCISE 

The  following  passage  probably  contains  names 
of  birds,  insects,  and  plants  not  known  to  all  the 
class.  Each  pupil  should  be  given  in  advance  one 
name  for  which  he  must  be  responsible  to  the  class. 
He  should  look  up  the  name  in  the  dictionary  and 
be  ready  to  explain  its  meaning.  In  class,  pupils 
should  point  out  every  word  that  describes  color, 
or  form,  or  motion.  What  does  the  title,  Pageant 
of  Summery  mean? 

All  the  procession  of  Uving  and  growing  things  passes. 
The  grass  stands  up  taller  and  still  taller,  the  sheaths 
open,  and  the  stalk  arises,  the  pollen  clings  till  the  breeze 
sweeps  it.  The  bees  rush  past,  and  the  resolute  wasps; 
the  humble  bees,  whose  weight  swings  them  along.  About 
the  oaks  and  maples  the  brown  chafers  swarm,  and  the 
fern-owls  at  dusk,  and  the  blackbirds  and  jays  by  day, 
cannot  reduce  their  legions  while  they  last.  Yellow 
butterflies,  and  white,  broad  red  admirals,  and  sweet  blues ; 
think  of  the  kingdom  of  flowers  which  is  theirs !  Heavy 
moths  burring  at  the  edge  of  the  copse ;  green,  and  red, 
and  gold  flies ;  gnats,  like  smoke,  around  the  tree  tops ; 
midges  so  thick  over  the  brook,  as  if  you  could  haul  a  net 
full ;  tiny  leaping  creatures  in  the  grass ;  bronze  beetles 
across  the  path* ;  blue  dragonflies  pondering  on  cool  leaves 
of  water-plantain.  Blue  jays  flitting,  a  magpie  drooping 
across  from  elm  to  elm ;  young  rooks  that  have  escaped 
the  hostile  shot  blundering  up  into  the  branches ;  missel 
thrushes  leading  their  fledglings,  already  strong  on  the 
wing,  from  field  to  field.  An  egg  here  on  the  sward 
dropped  by  a  starling ;  a  red  ladybird  creeping,  tortoise- 
like, up  a  green  fern  frond.  Finches  undulating  through 
the  air,  shooting  themselves  with  closed  wings,  and  linnets 
happy  with  their  young. 
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Golden  dandelion  discs  —  gold  and  orange  —  of  a  hue 
more  beautiful,  I  think,  than  the  higher  and  more  visible 
buttercup.  A  blackbird,  gleaming,  so  black  is  he,  splash- 
ing in  the  nmlet  of  water  across  the  gateway.  A  ruddy 
kingfisher  swiftly  drawing  himself,  as  you  might  draw  a 
stroke  with  a  pencil,  over  the  surface  of  the  yellow  butter- 
cups, and  away  above  the  hedge.  Hart's-tongue  fern, 
thick  with  green,  so  green  as  to  be  thick  with  its  colour, 
deep  in  the  ditch  imder  the  shady  hazel  boughs.  White 
meadowHSweet  lifting  its  tiny  florets,  and  black  flowered 
sedges. 

Richard  Jefferies  :  The  Pageant  of  Summer. 

IV.  Sound.  —  Sound  is  usually  less  vividly  de- 
scribed than  either  color  or  form,  because  we  know 
fewer  descriptive  words  for  sound  and  because 
the  average  person,  to-day,  is  so  accustomed  to 
the  noise  and  echo  of  city  life  that  he  does  not  dis- 
tinguish soimds  very  carefully.  We  teach  ourselves 
to  hear  the  telephone,  the  horn  of  the  motor  car, 
and  such  noises.  Think  how  different  life  was  a 
himdred  years  ago  in  America  when  people  in  the 
forests  could  hear  changes  in  the  wind,  could  detect 
the  distant  footsteps  of  a  wild  animal.  Cooper's 
novels  picture  Indians  and  frontiersmen  who  have 
wonderfully  acute  perception  of  sound.  The  musi- 
cian and  the  lover  of  music  find  a  pleasure  in  soimd 
that  we  ought  all  of  us  to  share  in  some  degree. 
Train  yourself  to  hear  the  softer,  more  subtle  sounds 
in  the  world.  Do  not  let  a  marvellous  power  stay 
undeveloped. 

Note  in  the  following  passage  all  the  words  that 
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describe  sound,  grouping  them  under  the  heads :  — 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs.  To  how  many  dif- 
ferent things  is  the  sound  compared? 

"Listen  to  the  ground-ice.    It  knocks." 

When  they  kn^led  this  time  they  heard  the  most 
curious  muffled  gnmts  and  knockings,  apparently  under 
their  feet.  Sometimes  it  sounded  as  though  a  blind 
puppy  were  squeaking ;  then  as  if  a  stone  were  being 
ground  on  hard  ice ;  and  again,  like  muffled  blows  on  a 
drum:  but  all  dragged  out  and  made  small,  as  though 
they  travelled  through  a  Uttle  horn  a  weary  distance 
away. 

RuDTARD  Kipling  :  The  Second  Jungle  Book. 

EXERCISE 

Point  ovi  in  the  following  passages  aJX  the  words 
describing  sound.  Try  to  describe  in  a  single  sentence 
the  chief  sound  described  in  each  paragraph. 

1.  It  was  in  this  apartment,  also,  that  there  stood 
against  the  western  wadl  a  gigantic  clock  of  ebony.  Its 
pendulum  swung  to  and  fro  with  a  dull,  heavy,  monoto- 
nous clang ;  and  when  the  minute-hand  made  the  circuit 
of  the  face,  and  the  hour  was  to  be  stricken,  there  came 
from  the  brazen  lungs  of  the  clock  a  sound  which  was 
clear  and  loud  and  deep  and  exceedingly  musical,  but  of 
so  peculiar  a  note  and  emphasis  that,  at  each  lapse  of  an 
hour,  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra  were  constrained  to 
pause,  momentarily,  in  their  performance,  to  hearken  to 
the  sound;  and  thus  the  waltzers  perforce  ceased  their 
evolutions ;  and  there  was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole 
gay  company ;  and,  while  the  chimes  of  the  clock  yet  rang, 
it  was  observed  that  the  giddiest  grew  pale,  and  the  more 
aged  and  sedate  passed  their  hands  over  their  brows  as  if 
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in  confused  reveiy  or  meditation.  But  when  the  echoes 
had  fully  ceased,  a  light  laughter  at  once  pervaded  the 
assembly ;  the  musicians  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled 
as  if  at  their  own  nervousness  and  folly,  and  made  whisper- 
ing vows,  each  to  the  other,  that  the  next  chiming  of  the 
clock  should  produce  in  them  no  similar  emotion;  and 
then,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  minutes  (which  embraced 
three  thousand  and  six  hundred  seconds  of  the  Time  that 
flies),  there  came  yet  another  chiming  of  the  clock,  and 
there  were  the  same  disconcert  and  tremulousness  and 
meditation  as  before. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  :   The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death. 

2.  And  sure  enough  that  was  the  voice  of  the  woods, 
cleaving  the  night  air,  not  distant.  A  sleepy  fire  of  early 
moonUght  hung  through  the  dusky  fir-branches.  The 
voice  had  the  woods  to  itself,  and  seemed  to  fill  them  and 
soar  over  them,  it  was  so  full  and  rich,  so  light  and  sweet. 
And  now,  to  add  to  the  marvel,  they  heard  a  harp  accom- 
paniment, the  strings  being  famtly  touched,  but  with  firm 
fingers.  A  woman's  voice :  on  that  could  be  no  dispute. 
Tell  me,  what  opens  heaven  more  flamingly  to  heart  and 
mind,  than  the  voice  of  a  woman,  pouring  clear  accordant 
notes  to  the  blue  night  sky,  that  grows  light  blue  to  the 
moon?  There  was  no  flourish  in  her  singing.  All  the 
notes  were  firm,  and  rounded,  and  sovereignly  distinct. 
She  seemed  to  have  caught  the  ear  of  night,  and  sang 
confident  of  her  charm.  It  was  a  grand  old  ItaUan  air, 
requiring  severity  of  tone  and  power.  Now  into  great 
mournful  hollows  the  voice  sank  steadfastly.  One  soft 
sweep  of  the  strings  succeeded  a  deep  final  note,  and  the 
hearers  breathed  freely. 

George  Meredith:  Sandra  Belloni, 

3.  The  sounds  of  the  storm  corresponded  gloriously 
with  this  wild  exuberance  of  light  and  motion.  The  pro- 
found bass  of  the  naked  branches  and  boles  booming  Uke 
waterfalls ;  the  quick,  tense  vibrations  of  the  pine  needles, 
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DOW  rising  to  a  shrill,  whistling  hiss,  now  falling  to  a  silky 
murmur ;  the  rustling  of  laurel  groves  in  the  dells,  and 
the  keen  metallic  click  of  leaf  on  leaf  —  all  this  was  heard 
in  easy  analysis  when  the  attention  was  calmly  bent. 

John  Muir  ;  The  Mountains  of  CtUifomia. 

Name  all  the  sounds  heard  during  the  night  de- 
scribed by  the  author  of  the  next  extract.  Point 
out  all  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  that  de- 
scribe the  sounds ;  all  the  words  that  suggest  silence. 

For  the  most  part,  there  was  no  recognition  of  human 

life  in  the  night,  no  human  breathing  was  heard,  only 

the  breathing  of  the  wind.     As  we  sat  up,  kept  awake 

by  the  novelty  of  our  situation,  we  heard  at  intervals 

foxes  stepping  about  over  the  dead  leaves,  and  brushing 

the  dewy  grass  close  to  our  tent,  and  once  a  musquash 

fumbling  among  the  potatoes  and  melons  in  our  boat; 

but  when  we  hastened  to  the  shore  we  could  detect  only  a 

ripple  in  the  water  ruffling  the  disk  of  a  star.    At  intervals 

we  were  serenaded  by  the  song  of  a  dreaming  sparrow  or 

the  throttled  cry  of  an  owl ;   but  after  each  sound  which 

near  at  hand  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  each  crackling 

of  the  twigs,  or  rustling  among  the  leaves,  there  was  a 

sudden  pause,  and  deeper  and  more  conscious  silence,  as 

■'  "■"  '"*-uder  were  aware  that  no  life  was  rightfully  abroad 

lOur.     There  was  a  fire  in  Lowell,  as  we  judged, 

t,  and  we  saw  the  horizon  blazing,  and  heard  the 

larm-bells,  as  it  were  a  faint  tinkling  music  borne 

woods.     But  the  most  constant  and  memorable 

a  summer's  night,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  hear 

;ht  afterward,  though  at  no  time  so  incessantly 

ivorabty  as  now,  was  the  barking  of  the  house- 

m  the  loudest  and  hoarsest  bark  to  the  faintest 

Ipitation  under  the  eaves  of  heaven,  from  the 

>ut  anxious  mastiff  to  the  timid  and  wakeful 

t  first  loud  and  rapid,  and  then  faint  and  slow, 
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tobeimitatedonly  in  a  whisper;  wow-wow-wow-wow-wo- 
wo-w-w.  Even  in  a  retired  and  uninhabited  district  like 
thisy  it  was  a  sufficiency  of  sound  for  the  ear  of  night,  and 
more  impressive  than  any  music.  I  have  heard  the  voice 
of  a  hound,  just  before  dayUght,  while  the  stars  were 
shining,  from  over  the  woods  and  river,  far  in  the  horizon, 
when  it  sounded  as  sweet  and  melodious  as  an  instrument. 
The  hounding  of  a  dog  pursuing  a  fox  or  other  animal  in 
the  horizon  may  have  first  suggested  the  notes  of  the 
hunting-horn  to  alternate  with  and  relieve  the  lungs  of 
the  dog.  This  natural  bugle  long  resounded  in  the  woods 
of  the  ancient  world  before  the  horn  was  invented.  The 
very  dogs  that  sullenly  bay  the  moon  from  farmyards  in 
these  nights  excite  more  heroism  in  our  breasts  than  all 
the  civil  exhortations  or  war  sermons  of  the  age.  "I 
would  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,''  than  many  a 
Roman  that  I  know.  The  night  is  equally  indebted  to  the 
clarion  of  the  cock,  with  wakeful  hope,  from  the  very  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  prematurely  ushering  in  the  dawn.  All 
these  sounds,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  baying  of  dogs, 
and  the  hum  of  insects  at  noon,  are  the  evidence  of  nature's 
health  or  sound  state. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  :  Concord  and  Merrimack 

Rivers. 

EXERCISE 

Describe  the  following  sounds :  — 

1.  A  bluebird's  song. 

2.  A  dog's  bark. 

3.  Thunder  at  night. 

4.  Your  friend's  voice. 

5.  A  freight-train  being  switched  to  another  track. 

6.  The  wind  at  night. 

7.  Footsteps  on  frosty  ground. 

8.  The  electric  fan. 

9.  The  machinery  in  some  mill. 

10.  The  noise  accompanying  a  football  game. 
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V.  Touch.  —  The  sense  of  touch  is  more  valuable 
as  a  guide  and  warning  about  danger  to  our  bodies 
than  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  If  you  touch  a  hot 
pipe  you  hastily  take  yoiu*  hand  away  to  prevent 
being  burned;  if  you  feel  a  cold  draft  on  your 
neck  you  move  to  avoid  taking  cold.  In  sunnner 
you  go  in  swimming  in  order  to  keep  cool ;  you  pet 
a  cat  because  you  like  the  feeling  of  its  soft  fiu*. 
Our  feet  feel  the  softness  of  mud  as  we  walk  on  a 
country  road.  Heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dry- 
ness, roughness  or  smoothness,  hardness  or  soft- 
ness are  the  most  important  quaUties  that  we  per- 
ceive through  our  sense  of  touch. 

In  the  following  description  notice  how  Dickens 
has  made  Toby  feel  all  the  discomfort  of  wet  weather, 
and  we  almost  feel  it,  also. 

Wet  weather  was  the  worst:  the  cold,  deep,  clammy 
wet,  that  wrapped  him  up  like  a  moist  great-coat :  the 
only  kind  of  great-coat  Toby  owned,  or  could  have  added 
to  his  comfort  by  dispensing  with.  Wet  days,  when  the 
rain  came  slowly,  thickly,  obstinately  down;  when  the 
street's  throat,  like  his  own,  was  choked  with  mist ;  when 
smoking  umbrellas  passed  and  repassed,  spinning  round 
and  round  like  so  many  teetotums,  as  they  knocked 
against  each  other  on  the  crowded  footway,  throwing  off 
a  Uttle  whirlpool  of  uncomfortable  sprinklings;  when 
gutters  brawled  and  waterspouts  were  full  and  noisy; 
when  the  wet  from  the  projecting  stones  and  ledges  of 
the  church  fell  drip,  drip,  drip,  on  Toby,  making  the  wisp 
of  straw  on  which  he  stood  mere  mud  in  no  time ;  those 
were  the  dayB  that  tried  him. 

Charlbs  Dickens:  The  Chimea. 
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What  sensations  of  touch  are  described  in  the 
following  ? 

1.  Green  rushes,  long  and  thick,  standing  up  above 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  told  the  hour  of  the  year  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  shadow  on  the  dial  the  hour  of  the  day. 
Green  and  thick  and  sappy  to  the  touch,  they  felt  like 
summer,  soft  and  elastic,  as  if  full  of  life,  mere  nudies 
though  they  were. 

Richard  Jepferies  :   The  Pageant  of  Summer. 

2.  What  interesting  contrasts  our  climate  affords.  In 
July  you  rush  panting  into  the  pond  to  cool  yourself  in 
tepid  water,  when  the  stones  on  the  bank  are  so  heated 
that  you  cannot  hold  one  tightly  in  your  hand,  and  horses 
are  melting  qn  the  road.  —  Now  you  walk  on  the  same 
pond  frozen,  amid  the  snow,  with  niunbed  fingers  and  feet, 
and  see  the  water  target  bleached  and  stiff  in  the  ice. 

Henry  David  Thoreau:  Wirder. 

3.  The  fire  was  inadequate,  and  Gale  was  cold  and  wet 
with  dew.  Hunger  and  thirst  were  with  him.  His  bones 
ached,  and  there  was  a  dull,  deep-seated  pain  throbbing 
in  his  unhealed  wound.  For  days  unshaven,  his  beard 
seemed  like  a  million  pricking  needles  in  his  blistered  skin. 
He  was  so  tired  that,  once  having  settled  himself,  he  did 
not  move  hand  or  foot.  The  night  was  dark,  dismal, 
cloudy,  windy,  growing  colder.  A  moan  of  wind  in  the 
mesquites  was  occasionally  pierced  by  the  high-keyed 
yelps  of  a  coyote.  There  were  lulls  in  which  the  silence 
seemed  to  be  a  thing  of  stifling,  encroaching  substance  — 
a  thing  that  enveloped,  buried  the  desert. 

Zane  Grey:  Desert  Gold. 

4.  A  corn-field  in  July  is  a  hot  place.  The  soil  is  hot 
and  dry;  the  wind  comes  across  the  lazily  murmuring 
leaves  laden  with  a  warm,  sickening  smell  drawn  from  the 
rapidly-growing,  broad-flung  banners  of  the  corn.  The 
sun,  nearly  vertical,  drops  a  flood  of  dazzling  light  and  heat 
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upon  the  field  over  which  the  cool  shadows  run,  only  to 
make  the  heat  seem  the  more  intense. 

Julia  Peterson,  faint  with  fatigue,  was  toiling  back  and 
forth  between  the  corn-rows,  holding  the  handles  of  the 
double-shovel  corn-plough  while  her  little  brother  Otto 
rode  the  steaming  horse.  Her  heart  was  full  of  bitterness, 
and  her  face  flushed  with  heat,  and  her  muscles  aching 
with  fatigue.  The  heat  grew  terrible.  The  com  came 
to  her  shoulders,  and  not  a  breath  seemed  to  reach  her, 
while  the  sun,  nearing  the  noon  mark,  lay  pitilessly  upon 
her  shoulders,  protected  only  by  a  calico  dress. 

Hamlin  Garland:  Main  Travelled  Roads. 


EXERCISE 

Describe^  with  reference  to  the  sense  of  touch :  — 

1.  The  feeling  of  the  snow  against  your  face  in  a  winter 
storm. 

2.  A  walk  on  a  dusty  road  in  smnmer. 

3.  The  difference  between  plush  and  silk. 

4.  The  fur  of  a  setter  dog. 

5.  Your  experiences  in  cubing  a  hill  where  the  only 
path  was  over  pebbles  and  jutting  ro^ks. 

6.  The  sensations  of  a  person  walking  along  a  sandy 
beach  at  low  tide. 

7.  How  you  felt  when  you  pinched  your  finger  in  the 
door. 

«  

VI.  Smell.  —  Fragrance,  the  odor  of  anything,  is 
easy  to  detect  but  harder  than  anything  else  to 
describe,  because  we  have  not  in  our  language  many 
words  descriptive  of  smell. 

In  the  passages  below,  name  all  the  adjectives 
that  describe  odor.  Collect  all  the  comparisons, 
all  the  contrasts  introduced  in  order  to  describe 
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the  subject  discussed.    What  nouns  are  used  which 
in  themselves  suggest  some  smell  to  you? 

1.  The  other  day,  when  I  walked  to  Goodman's  HiU,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  atmosphere  was  never  so  full  of 
fragrance  and  spicy  odors.  There  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  fragrance  of  the  apple-blossoms  as  well  as  in  their 
tints.  Some  are  quite  spicy.  The  air  seemed  filled  with 
the  odor  of  ripe  strawberries,  though  it  is  quite  too  early 
for  them.  The  earth  was  not  only  fragrant,  but  sweet 
and  spicy,  reminding  us  of  Arabian  gales,  and  what  mar- 
iners tell  of  the  Spice  Islands. 

Henry  David  Thoreau:  Summer. 

2.  And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in 
the  air,  where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of 
music,  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit 
for  that  deUght  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and 
plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air.  Roses,  damask  and 
red,  are  fast  flowers  of  their  smells;  so  that  you  may 
walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find  nothing  of  their 
sweetness ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning's  dew.  Bays 
likewise  yield  no  smell  as  they  grow ;  rosemary  little,  nor 
sweet  marjoram.  That  which  above  all  others  yields  the 
sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the  violet,  especially  the  white 
double  violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year,  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide;  next  to  that  is 
the  musk  rose ;  then  the  strawberry  leaves  dying  with  a 
most  excellent  cordial  smell ;  then  the  flower  of  the  vines 
—  it  is  a  little  dust,  like  the  dust  of  a  bent  which  grows 
upon  the  cluster  in  the  first  coming  forth;  then  sweet- 
brier  ;  then  wall-flowers,  which  are  very  delightful  to  be 
set  imder  a  parlour,  or  lower  chamber  window;  then 
pinks  and  gilUflowers,  especially  the  matted  pink  and 
clove-gilliflower ;  then  the  flowers  of  the  lime  tree ;  then 
the  honeysuckles,  so  they  be  somewhat  afar  off.  Of  bean 
flowers  I  speak  not  because  they  are  field  flowers ;  but 
those  which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfully,  not  passed 
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by  as  the  rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  rushed,  are 
three  —  that  is  burnet,  wild  thyme  and  water-mints; 
therefore  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of  them  to  have  the 
pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 

Francis  Bacon:  On  Gardens. 

3.  I  kept  my  lofty  perch  for  hours,  frequently  closing 
my  eyes  to  enjoy  the  music  by  itself,  or  to  feast  quietly 
on  the  deUcious  fragrance  that  was  streaming  past.  The 
fragrance  of  the  woods  was  less  marked  than  that  pro- 
duced during  warm  rain,  when  so  many  balsamic  buds 
and  leaves  are  steeped  like  tea ;  but,  from  the  chafing  of 
resiny  branches  against  each  other,  and  the  incessant  at- 
trition of  myriads  of  needles,  the  gale  was  spiced  to  a 
very  tonic  degree.  And  besides  the  fragrance  from  these 
local  sources  there  were  traces  of  scents  brought  from 
afar.  For  this  wind  came  first  from  the  sea,  rubbing 
against  its  fresh,  briny  waves,  then  distilled  through  the 
redwoods,  threading  rich  ferny  gulches,  and  spreading 
itself  in  broad  undulating  currents  over  many  a  flower- 
enameled  ridge  of  the  coast  mountains,  then  across  the 
golden  plains,  up  the  purple  foot-hills,  and  into  these  piny 
woods  with  the  varied  incense  gathered  by  the  way. 
John  Muir  :   The  Mountains  of  California. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  words  you  can  find  to 
describe  pleasant  fragrances. 

2.  Describe  in  a  sentence  the  odor  of  each  of  the 
following :  — 

a.  Mignonette. 

b.  Mint. 

c.  A  hot  attic. 

d.  A  pile  of  shavings. 

e.  Tar. 
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/.  A  newly  painted  room. 

g.  A  rose. 

h.  A  lilac  tree. 

i.  Ammonia. 

j.  The  sea  on  a  windy  day. 

k.  Hot  ploughed  groimd. 

VII.  Taste.  —  Taste  is  usually  described  by 
merely  mentioning  the  object  to  be  eaten,  or  the 
substance  to  be  drunk. 

In  the  following  descriptions  point  out  every 
word  that  describes  something  to  eat.  Point  out 
every  word  that  tells  how  any  article  of  food  would 
taste. 

A  Genuine  Dutch  Country  Tea-table 

1.  Such  heaped-up  platters  of  cakes  of  various  and 
almost  indescribable  kinds,  known  only  to  experienced 
Dutch  housewives!  There  was  the  doughty  doughnut, 
the  tender  oly-koek,  and  the  crisp  and  cnmibling  cruller ; 
sweet  cakes  and  short  cakes;  ginger  cakes  and  honey 
cakes,  and  the  whole  family  of  cakes.  And  then  there 
were  apple  pies,  and  peach  pies,  and  pimipkin  pies ;  be- 
sides slices  of  ham  and  smoked  beef ;  and  moreover  delec- 
table dishes  of  preserved  plimis,  and  peaches,  and  pears, 
and  quinces,  —  not  to  mention  broiled  shad  and  roasted 
chickens;  together  with  bowls  of  milk  and  cream,  all 
mingled  higgledy-piggledy,  pretty  much  as  I  have  enu- 
merated them,  with  the  motherly  tea-pot  sending  up  its 
clouds  of  vapor  from  the  midst. 

Washington  Irving  :   The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

2.  He  forth  from  the  closet  brought  a  heap 

Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon : 
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Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedared  Lebanon. 

John  Keats  :  The  Eve  of  St  Agnes. 

3.  But  over  and  above  all  other  vegetables  are  the 
lettuces,  which  are  one  of  the  great  staples  of  food  for  the 
Roman  people,  and  so  crisp,  fresh,  delicate,  and  high- 
flavored,  that  he  who  eats  them  once  will  hold  Nebuchad- 
nezzar no  longer  subject  for  compassion,  but  rather  of 
envy.  Drowned  in  fresh  olive-oil  and  strong  with  vine- 
gar, they  are  a  feast  for  the  gods;  and  even  in  their 
natural  state,  without  condiment,  they  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  At  the  comers  of  the  streets  they  lie 
piled  ih  green  heaps,  and  are  sold  at  a  baiocco  for  five 
heads.  At  noontide,  the  contadini  and  laborers  feed  upon 
them  without  even  the  condiment  of  salt,  crunching  their 
white  teeth  through  the  crisp,  wet  leaves,  and  alternating 
a  bite  at  a  great  wedge  of  bread. 

William  W.  Story:  Roba  di  Roma. 

ORAL  EXERaSE 

Stvdy  the  following  descriptions ,  reading  them  aloud 
in  class.  After  each  one  is  read,  shvi  the  book,  and 
then  tell  the  dass  a^  fully  as  possible  a^  much  as  you 
can  remember  of  each  description. 

1.  It  is  the  last  day  of  July :  for  a  thousand  versts  on 
every  side  lies  Russia,  —  home. 

The  whole  sky  is  a  shadowless  blue;  one  little  cloud 
only  floats  upon  it  and  melts  away.  A  windless,  sultry 
calm ;  the  air  like  warm  milk. 

The  larks  trill,  the  doves  coo,  the  swallows  sweep  by 
with  their  swift  and  noiseless  flight ;  the  horses  neigh  and 
crop  the  grass;  the  dogs  stand  about,  gently  wagging 
their  tails,  but  not  barking. 
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There  is  a  mingled  smell  of  smoke,  hay,  tar,  and  leather. 

The  hemp  is  ripe,  and  gives  forth  its  penetrating  but 
pleasant  odor. 

In  a  deep,  gently-sloping  ravine  grow  rows  of  thick- 
topped,  weather-beaten  willows.  Below  them  flows  a 
brook ;  in  its  bed  the  stones  quiver  beneath  the  rippling 
surface  of  the  water.  In  the  distance,  where  earth  and 
sky  join,  is  to  be  seen  the  blue  line  of  a  broad  river. 

On  one  side  of  the  ravine  are  a  nimiber  of  neat  little 
bams  and  storehouses,  their  doors  all  carefully  closed; 
on  the  other  side,  half  a  dozen  peasants'  huts  built  of  fir 
logs  and  boards.  Every  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  bird- 
house  on  the  top  of  a  tall  pole;  on  the  gables  are  tin 
horses'  heads  with  stiff  manes.  The  rough  panes  of  glass 
shimmer  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  On  the 
window-shutters  are  vases  of  flowers  painted  in  a  very 
primitive  fashion.  Before  the  houses  stand  heavy  benches 
with  here  and  there  a  cat  curled  up  in  a  ball,  with  pointed 
transparent  ears;  behind  the  high  threshold  is  the  cool 
dark  interior. 

Ivan  Turgeniepp  :  Poems  in  Prose. 

2.  There  we  reclined  on  deep  beds  of  fragrant  lentisk, 
lowly  strown,  and  rejoicing  we  lay  in  new  stript  leaves  of 
the  vine.  And  high  above  our  heads  waved  many  a 
poplar,  many  an  elm  tree,  while  close  at  hand  the  sacred 
water  from  the  nymphs'  own  cave  welled  forth  with  mur- 
murs musical.  On  shadowy  boughs  the  burnt  cicalas 
kept  their  chattering  toil,  far  off  the  little  owl  cried  in 
the  thick  thorn  brake,  the  larks  and  finches  were  singing, 
the  rin^-dove  moaned,  the  yellow  bees  were  flitting  about 
the  sprmgs.  All  breathed  the  scent  of  the  opulent  simi- 
mer,  of  the  season  of  fruits ;  pears  at  our  feet  and  apples 
by  our  sides  were  rolling  plentiful,  the  tender  branches, 
with  wild  plums  laden,  were  earthward  bowed  and  the 
four-year-old  pitch  seal  was  loosened  from  the  mouth  of 
the  wine-jars. 

Theocritus  :  Idyll  VII,  trans.  A.  Lang. 
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3.  It  was  a  solitary  road,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  the 
very  heart  of  some  world  of  leafy,  tempered  beauty,  for 
June  was  passing  along  the  water-ways,  and  all  the  land 
was  quick  with  leaf  and  blossom.  A  wind  was  abroad  in 
the  soft  marsh  grass  and  in  the  purpling  feathery  grasses 
of  the  higher  meadow  lands,  where  buttercups  and  daisies 
nodded  in  the  waving  green.  Now  and  then  across  the 
shadow  of  flickering  branches  came  the  soft  gleam  of 
yellow  wings  or  blue,  and  once,  from  far  away,  rippled 
the  notes  of  a  young  bobolink  that  was  singing  madly  for 
the  mere  joy  of  living.  At  long  intervals,  from  out  the 
sheltering  branches  of  elm  tree  or  of  maple,  rose  the  dull 
red  chimneys  of  a  farmhouse,  whose  doorways  and  win- 
dows were  half  hidden  by  blossoming  lilacs  and  syringa 
bushes ;  and  again,  on  some  green  sea-meadow  or  rocky 
headland,  stood  out  the  rough  gray  stone  walls  of  a  rich 
man's  summer  home.  An  air  of  quaint  distinction  rested 
upon  one  old-fashioned  place  in  a  sheltered  cove  at  the 
right,  where  smooth-hewn  pillars  of  granite  rock,  sur- 
mounted by  balls  of  stone,  guarded  the  entrance.  A 
hedge  of  spirea,  whose  long  sprays  were  now  in  delicate 
bloom  of  white,  marked  the  confines  of  the  lawn ;  a  wide 
graveled  driveway,  bordered  by  overarching  elms,  led  to 
a  great  colonial  mansion,  whose  white  walls  and  tall 
pilkirs  gleamed  out  softly  from  behind  green  branches 
of  elm  and  pine ;  and  all,  perhaps  because  of  some  touch 
of  wildness  in  the  uncut  grass  and  the  luxuriant  foliage, 
wore  a  storied  look.  Neglect,  which  had  not  yet  brought 
it  an  air  of  desolation,  seemed  to  hint  of  a  full  tide  of  life 
that  had  come  and  gone,  and,  to  the  eyes  of  the  girl  who 
was  gazing  at  it,  window  and  doorway  and  threshold  were 
eloquent. 

Margaret  Sherwood  :   The  Coming  of  the  Tide. 

4.  That  spring  the  mohwa  tree,  that  Baloo  was  so  fond 
of,  never  flowered.  The  greeny,  cream-colored,  waxy 
blossoms  were  heat-killed  before  they  were  born,  and  only 
a  few  bad-smelling  petals  came  down  when  he  stood  on 
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his  hind  legs  and  shook  the  tree.  Then,  inch  by  inch, 
the  iintempered  heat  crept  into  the  heart  of  the  Jungle, 
turning  it  yellow,  brown,  and  at  last  black.  The  green 
growths  in  the  sides  of  the  ravines  biuned  up  to  broken 
wires  and  curled  films  of  dead  stuff;  the  hidden  pools 
sank  down  and  caked  over,  keeping  the  last  least  footmark 
on  their  edges  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  iron ;  the  juicy- 
stenuned  creepers  fell  away  from  the  trees  they  clung  to 
and  died  at  their  feet ;  the  bamboos  withered,  clanking 
when  the  hot  winds  blew,  and  the  moss  pulled  off  the 
rocks  deep  in  the  Jungle,  till  they  were  as  bare  and  as 
hot  as  the  quivering  blue  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream. 

RuDYARD  Kipling:  The  Second  Jungle  Book. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  description  of  one  or  more  of  the  sub- 
jects suggested  below. 

1.  A  road. 

,  2.  A  mountain. 

1  3.  A  river.  ^ 

4.  A  forest. 

5.  A  walk  in  the  country. 

6.  A  sandy  beach  by  the  sea. 

7.  A  scene  in  winter. 

8.  A  favorite  drive. 

.9.  What  I  saw  from  a  boat  on  the  lake. 
10.  A  walk  at  night. 

2.  Find  six  descriptions  which  seem  to  you  well 
done;  copy  and  be  ready  to  read  in  class  the  one 
you  consider  the  best.  Be  ready  to  tell  the  class  in 
what  ways  the  description  seems  vivid  to  you. 
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EXEBCISE 

Study  the  picture  on  page  204.  Write  a  theme  of  about 
three  hundred  words,  describing  this  scene  as  it  would 
appear  in  real  life.  Make  as  vivid  as  possible  all  appeals 
to  the  senses.  What  does  the  ploughman  enjoy  as  he 
follows  the  plough,  —  what  sounds,  what  colors,  what 
smell  of  earth,  what  sensations  of  warmth,  and  of  muscular 
exertion?  After  writing  your  introduction,  give  a  para- 
graph to  each  of  these  subjects,  —  the  ground,  the  sky, 
the  oxen,  the  man,  the  method  and  the  purpose  of  his 
ploughing.  Bring  out  all  you  can  of  fonui  color,  and 
motion. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SENTENCE   STRUCTURE 


Sentence  Structure :  Unity,  Coherence,  and  Em- 
phasis. —  A  sentence  (Latin,  sentire,  to  feel,  to  think) 
is  the  expression,  in  words,  of  a  complete  thought. 
Every  sentence  should  contain  one  thought,  expressed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  absolutely  coherent  and  clear. 
Study  .the  following  sentences,  noting  that  each  is  a 
complete,  coherent  unit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger  and  his 
chaplain,  and  their  mutual  concurrence  in  doing  good, 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  very  next  village 
is  famous  for  the  differences  and  contentions  that  rise 
between  the  parson  and  the  squire,  who  live  in  a  perpetusd 
state  of  war.  The  parson  is  alwayB  preaching  at  the 
squire,  and  the  squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson,  never 
comes  to  church.  The  squire  has  made  all  his  tenants 
atheists  and  tithe-stealers ;  while  the  parson  instructs 
them  every  Simday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and  in- 
sinuates to  them  in  almost  every  sermon  that  he  is  a 
better  man  than  his  patron.  In  short,  matters  are  come 
to  such  an  extremity  that  the  squire  has  not  said  his 
prayers  either  in  public  or  private  this  half-year;  and 
that  the  parson  threatens  hun,  if  he  does  not  mend  his 
manners,  to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole  con- 
gr^ation. 

Joseph  Addison  :  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers, 

167 
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The  death  of  Nelson  was  felt  in  England  as  something 
more  than  a  pubUc  calamity ;  men  started  at  the  intelli- 
gence and  turned  pale,  as  if  they  had  heard  of  the  loss  of 
a  dear  friend. 

RoBBRT  SouTHBY  I  The  Life  of  Nelson. 

It  is  physically  impossible  for  a  well-educated,  intellec- 
tual, or  brave  man  to  make  money  the  chief  object  of  his 
thoughts. 

RUBKIN. 

Violations  of  Unity.  —  In  our  common  conversa- 
tion and  in  letters  we  often  allow  ourselves  to  be 
careless  about  expression.  We  put  into  one  sen- 
tence ideas  that  should  properly  be  expressed  in 
two  sentences.  Study  the  following  examples  of 
mistakes  very  frequently  made,  and  reshape  each 
sentence  so  that  there  is  no  violation  of  unity. 

1.  Henry  went  to  Baltimore  and  Venus  crossed  the  sun. 

2.  My  pencil  cost  ten  cents  but  I  found  a  bird's  nest. 

3.  When  I  began  to  study  woodcarving  I  thought  I 
should  never  like  it  but  I  did  learn  to  hke  it  better  than 
painting  in  water-colors,  a  pastime  that  I  found  very 
amusing  last  winter  when  I  was  getting  well  from  an 
attack  of  the  grip  that  lasted  several  weeks  and  kept  me 
out  of  school  for  a  long  time,  longer  than  I  ever  was  out 
before  except  when  Mary  had  scarlet  fever  and  we  couldn't 
leave  the  house. 

4.  A  dog  is  more  expensive  than  a  cat  if  you  Uke  dogs. 

5.  The  exhibition  of  pictures  was  very  widely  adver- 
tised and  many  people  came  to  see  them  at  the  risk  of 
much  personal  inconvenience  because  the  night  was 
stormy  and  a  high  wind  was  blowing. 

6.  The  narrative  is  illustrated  by  a  dozen  photographs 
and  is  one  of  my  favorite  books. 
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7.  Like  Scott,  Dickens  enjoyed  writing  long  stories 
and  had  many  friends. 

8.  When  I  go  to  New  York  I  mean  to  see  the  harbor 
but  I  like  Chicago. 

9.  We  live  by  bread  and  we  have  a  new  cook. 

10.  History  is  interesting  because  it  includes  so  much 
about  great  men  who  succeeded  in  what  they  undertook 
and  who  were  sometimes  of  foreign  birth. 

Be  sure  that  every  sentence  you  write  has  one,  and 
only  one,  central  idea  in  it.  Do  not  drag  into  one 
sentence  two  topics  that  are  not  vitally  related. 

Coherence.  —  Study  the  following  sentences. 
What  is  the  fault  in  each  in  order  of  words,  use  of 
relatives,  or  of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses  ?  In 
which  sentences  do  the  participles  modify  the  wrong 
noun  or  pronoun  ?  Would  changes  in  the  punctuar 
tion  improve  any  of  these  sentences  ? 

1.  When  nearly  dry  do  not  open  the  umbrella  or  it 
will  stretch  out  of  shape  while  drying. 

2.  How  little  we  Imow  the  people  we  eat  and  go  to 
church  and  talk  with ! 

3.  The  humor  is  rather  obscure  but  when  you  have 
acumen  you  see  it. 

4.  He  tried  to  catch  Richard's  steed  but  he  kills  ten  of 
their  steeds  and  escapes. 

5.  The  Monthly  Magazine  will  offer  twelve  prizes  of 
$250  each,  three  a  year,  for  four  successive  years,  to 
coUege  graduates  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
for  the  best  poem,  the  best  essay  and  the  best  short  story. 

6.  Yale  fears  Princeton  more  than  Harvard. 

7.  Shoes  are  blacked  and  oiled  inside. 

8.  Orders  are  coming  every  day  for  shoes,  some  of  large 
size. 
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9.  Mr.  Ha3rs  has  in  preparation  a  work  on  the  Rumi- 
nants of  North  America  to  be  fully  illustrated  by  him- 
self. 

10.  She  grew  up  a  healthy,  vigorous  child,  a  good 
scholar,  and  a  hard  worker  in  the  house  and  on  the  farm, 
sometimes  driving  the  cows  barefooted  by  starlight 
before  the  sun  was  up. 

11.  A  young  turkey,  which  I  had  adopted  when  chirp- 
ing within  the  uncracked  shell,  died. 

12.  The  papers  pleased  the  boys  that  were  illustrated. 

13.  The  will  leaving  $100,000  to  WilUams  College  for 
a  library  which  has  been  sought  for  16  months  at  the 
home  of  the  testator  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  with  such 
zeal  that  the  floors  were  taken  up  and  the  house  was 
practically  dismantled,  has  been  found  in  an  old-fashioned 
brown  silk  bag  on  a  closet  shelf. 

These  sentences  illustrate  ambiguity  {Latin  ambi- 
gare,  to  wander  about  aimlessly).  Rewrite  them  so 
that  they  will  be  properly  coherent.  Make  a  list 
of  all  the  faults  that  appear  here  and  avoid  these 
faults  in  your  own  themes.  In  order  to  gain  co- 
herence, write  granmiatically  and,  further,  observe 
the  following  rule.  If  the  opening  phrases  and 
clauses  in  your  sentence  begin  with  one  construc- 
tion, keep  to  that  construction  and  do  not  disturb 
your  reader  by  sudden  and  unnecessary  changes. 
Change  constructions  only  when  you  wish  to  avoid 
monotony.     Do  not  write  thus:  — 

"Having  a  Uttle  leisure  and  since  I  had  some  curiosity, 
I  went  to  see  the  aeroplane."  The  sentence  should  be : 
''Having  a  little  leisure  and  some  curiosity,  I  went  to  see 
the  aeroplane." 
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EXERCISB 

Study  the  foUovnng  pasaageSf  and  state  when  in  the 
second: 

a  clause  is  given  when  you  expect  an  adjective, 

a  verb  is  given  when  you  expect  a  noun, 

an  adjective  is  given  when  you  expect  a  noun, 

a  clause  is  given  when  you  expect  a  prepositional  phrase, 

a  conjunction  is  given  when  you  expect  an  adverb, 

a  clause  is  given  when  you  expect  an  adjective, 

a  prepositional  phrase  is  given  when  you  expect  a  pronoim, 

the  passive  voice  is  given  when  you  expect  the  active  voice. 

Now  their  separate  characters  are  briefly  these.  The 
man's  power  is  active,  progressive,  defensive.  He  is 
eminently  the  doer,  the  creator,  the  discoverer,  the  de- 
fender. His  intellect  is  for  speculation  and  invention; 
his  energy  for  adventure,  for  war,  and  for  conquest 
wherever  war  is  just,  wherever  conquest  necessary.  But 
the  woman's  power  is  for  rule,  not  for  battle,  and  her 
intellect  is  not  for  invention  or  creation,  but  for  sweet 
ordering,  arrangement,  and  decision.  She  sees  the  quali- 
ties of  things,  their  claims,  and  their  places. 

John  Ruskin:    Sesame  and  LilieSf 

Now  their  separate  characters  are  briefly  these.  The 
man's  power  is  active,  progressive  and  he  is  prepared  for 
defense.  He  is  eminently  the  doer,  the  creator,  h6  dis- 
covers, he  is  the  defender.  His  intellect  is  for  specula- 
tion and  is  inventive ;  his  energy  for  adventure,  for  war 
and  he  is  a  conqueror  wherever  war  is  just,  or  if  conquest 
is  a  necessity.  But  the  woman's  power  is  for  rule,  not 
for  battle,  and  her  intellect  is  not  for  invention  but  is 
creative,  for  sweet  ordering,  arrangement  and  she  makes 
decisions.  She  sees  the  qualities  of  things,  and  their 
clauns  and  their  places  are  seen  by  her. 
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Emphasis.  —  Emphasis  in  the  sentence  may  be 
gained  in  various  ways.  The  order  of  words  should 
be  carefully  determined.  The  word  that  comes  first 
as  well  as  the  word  that  comes  last  has  much  influ- 
ence upon  a  reader.  Do  not  end  a  sentence  with  a 
preposition,  or  with  any  other  unimportant  word. 
Compare  the  following  passages.  In  which  do  the 
sentences  have  more  emphatic  beginnings  and 
endings? 

1.  Unhappy  they  must  surely  be,  to  have  offended  you 
so  grievously.  —  Landor. 

They  must  surely  be  unhappy,  so  grievously  to  have 
offended  you. 

2.  From  this  ship,  which  he  had  thus  twice  spared,  he 
received  his  death.  —  Southey. 

He  received  his  death  from  this  ship  which  he  had 
spared  twice. 

3.  "Strange,"  cried  I,  "can  any  be  found  to  hate  a 
man,  whose  life  was  wholly  spent  in  entertaining  and 
instructing  his  fellow  creatures?" 

I  cried,  "Strange,  can  any  be  found  to  hate  a  man 
whose  life  was  wholly  spent  in  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ing his  fellow  creatures?" 

4.  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  being  once  asked  how  he 
came,  to  make  a  bad  blunder  in  his  famous  English  Dic- 
tionary, is  reported  to  have  answered,  "Ignorance,  Sir, 
sheer  ignorance."  —  James  Bryce. 

5.  Being  once  asked  how  he  came  to  make  a  bad  blunder 
in  his  famous  English  Dictionary,  "Ignorance,  Sir,  sheer 
ignorance,"  answered  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson. 

What  special  emphasis  is  given  by  the  last  word 
in  each  sentence  of  the  following  passage  ? 
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No  one  can  understand  America  with  his  brains.  It 
is  too  big,  too  puzzling.  But  many  an  illiterate  immi- 
grant has  felt  the  true  America  in  his  pulses  before  he 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  descendaiit  of  the  Pil- 
grims still  remains  ignorant  of  our  national  life  if  he  does 
not  respond  to  its  glorious  zest,  its  throbbing  energy, 
its  forward  urge,  its  imcomprehending  belief  in  the  future, 
its  sense  of  the  fresh  and  mighty  world  just  beyond 
to-day's  horizon.  Whitman's  ** Pioneers,  O  Pioneers," 
is  one  of  the  truest  of  American  poems,  because  it  beats 
with  the  pulse  of  this  onward  movement,  because  it  is 
full  of  this  laughing  and  conquering  fellowship  and  of 
undefeated  faith. 

Bliss  Perry  :   The  American  Mind. 

Unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  must  be  gained 
by  thinking  in  advance.  We  have  seen  how  advan- 
tageous it  is  to  make  an  outline  for  a  theme,  and  for 
a  paragraph;  learn  to  make  an  outline  for  your 
sentences.  Before  you  begin  your  sentence,  deter- 
mine what  your  leading  idea  is.  Do  not  admit  any 
ideas  that  are  disconnected  and  foreign.  Think 
of  your  other  sentences,  avoid  monotonous  repeti- 
tion, give  your  emphatic  words  an  important  place. 
If  you  follow  this  practice  of  thinking  ahead  it 
will  soon  become  an  unconscious  habit. 

Simple,  Complex,  and  Gompomid  Sentences. — 
You  have  already  found  in  studying  granmiar  that 
sentences  may  be  simple,  complex,  or  compound; 
that  they  may  be  declarative,  interrogative,  impera- 
tive, and  exclamatory.  In  the  following  passage, 
state  which  sentences  are  simple,  which  are  complex, 
and  which  are  compound.    Analyze  each. 
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You  complain  that  the  bo3rs  laugh  at  you  and  do  not 
care  about  you,  and  that  you  are  not  treated  as  you 
were  at  home.  My  dear,  that  is  one  chief  reason  for 
your  being  sent  to  school,  to  inure  you  betimes  to  the 
unavoidable  rubs  and  uncertain  reception  you  may  meet 
with  in  life.  You  cannot  always  be  with  me,  and  per- 
haps it  is  well  that  you  cannot.  But  you  must  not 
expect  others  to  show  the  same  concern  about  you  as  I 
should.  You  have  hitherto  been  a  spoiled  child,  and 
have  been  used  to  have  your  own  way  a  good  deal,  both 
in  the  house  and  among  your  play-fellows,  with  whom 
you  were  too  fond  of  being  a  leader :  but  you  have  good 
nature  and  good  sense,  and  will  get  the  better  of  this 
in  time.  You  have  now  got  among  bo3rs  who  are  your 
equals,  or  bigger  and  stronger  than  yourself,  and  who 
have  something  else  to  attend  to  besides  humoring  your 
whims  and  fancies,  and  you  feel  this  as  a  repulse  or  piece 
of  injustice.  But  the  fii^t  lesson  to  learn  is  that  there 
are  other  people  in  the  world  besides  yourself.  There 
are  a  number  of  boys  in  the  school  where  you  are,  whose 
amusements  and  pursuits  (whatever  they  may  be)  are 
and  ought  to  be  of  as  much  consequence  to  them  as 
yours  can  be  to  you,  and  to  which  therefore  you  must 
give  way  in  your  turn.  The  more  airs  of  childish  self-' 
importance  you  give  yourself,  you  will  only  expose  your- 
self to  be  the  more  thwarted  and  laughed  at.  True 
equality  is  the  only  true  moraUty  or  true  wisdom.  Re- 
member always  that  you  are  but  one  among  others,  and 
you  can  har(fly  mistake  your  place  in  society.  In  your 
father's  house  you  might  do  as  you  pleased:  in  the 
world  you  will  find  competitors  at  every  tmn.  You 
are  not  bom  a  king's  son,  to  destroy  or  dictate  to  millions : 
you  can  only  expect  to  share  their  fate,  or  settle  your 
differences  amicably  with  them.  You  already  find  it 
so  at  school;  and  I  wish  you  to  be  reconciled  to  your 
situation  as  soon  and  with  as  little  pain  as  you  can. 

William  Hazlitt:  On  the  Conduct  of  Life;  or,  Advice 
to  a  School-Boy, 
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Point  out  the  declarative,  the  interrogative,  and 
the  exclamatory  sentences  in  the  extract  below. 
Analyze  each. 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates  of  other 
malefactors  against  whom  overwhelming  evidence  is 
produced,  generally  decline  all  controversy  about  the 
facts,  and  content  themselves  with  calling  testimony  to 
character.  He  had  so  many  private  virtues!  And 
had  James  II  no  private  virtues?  Was  OUver  Crom- 
well, his  bitterest  enemies  themselves  being  the  judges, 
destitute  of  private  virtues?  And  what,  after  aU,  are 
the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charles?  A  religious  zeal,  not 
more  sincere  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak 
and  narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  house- 
hold decencies  which  half  the  tombstones  in  England 
claim  for  those  who  lie  beneath  them.  A  good  father! 
A  good  husband!  Ample  apologies  indeed  for  fifteen 
years  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and  falsehood. 

THOBiAs  Babington  Macaulay  :  Essay  on  Milton. 

Long  Sentences  and  Short  Sentences.  —  Sen- 
tences may  be  short  or  long  according  to  the  purpose 
of  the  author.  A  short  sentence  usually  gives 
force  and  clearness  to  style;  it  holds  the  reader's 
attention,  by  compressing  an  idea  into  small  space. 
A  long  sentence  gives  smoothness,  ease,  and  gra- 
ciousness  to  style ;  it  avoids  abruptness  and  the  ten- 
dency toward  brusqueness  that  may  be  seen  in  the 
short  sentence.  A  theme  made  up  entirely  of  short 
sentences  is  likely  to  be  disjointed  and  jerky,  if 
made  up  of  long,  it  may  be  obscure.  Avoid  extremes. 
Note  how  short  sentences  are  employed  to  give 
force  and  vigor  in  the  next  extract. 
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And  yet  to  have  had  so  much  love,  he  must  have 
given  some.  Treasures  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  tender- 
ness, too,  must  that  man  have  had  locked  up  in  the 
caverns  of  his  gloomy  heart,  and  shown  fitfully  to  one 
or  two  whom  he  took  in  there.  But  it  was  not  good 
to  visit  that  place.  People  did  not  remain  there  long, 
and  suffered  for  having  been  there.  He  shrank  away 
from  all  affections  sooner  or  later.  Stella  and  Vanessa 
both  died  near  him,  and  away  from  him.  He  had  not 
heart  enough  to  see  them  die.  He  broke  from  his  fastest 
friend,  Sheridan;  he  shrank  away  from  his  fondest  ad- 
mirer, Pope.  His  laugh  jars  on  one's  ears  after  seven  score 
years.  He  was  always  alone  —  alone  and  gnashing  in 
the  darkness,  except  when  Stella's  sweet  smile  came  and 
shone  upon  him.  When  that  went,  silence  and  utter 
night  closed  over  him.  An  immense  genius,  an  awful 
downfall  and  ruin.  So  great  a  man  he  seems  to  me,  that 
thinking  of  him  is  like  thinking  of  an  empire  falling.  We 
have  other  names  to  mention  —  none  I  think,  however, 
so  great  or  so  gloomy. 

Thackeray  :   English  Humorists^  Swift. 

EXERCISE 

Sttuiy  the  effect  of  these  long  sentences  and  then  rewrite 
them,  breaking  each  up  into  a  series  of  short  sentences. 

1.  Life  being  very  short,  and  the  quiet  hours  of  it  few, 
we  ought  to  waste  none  of  them  in  reading  valueless 
books ;  and  valuable  books  should,  in  a  civilized  country, 
be  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  printed  in  excellent 
form,  for  a  just  price ;  but  not  in  any  vile,  vulgar,  or,  by 
reason  of  smallness  of  type,  physically  injurious  form,  at 
a  vile  price.  John  Ruskin. 

2.  Then  I  told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her  grand-chil- 
dren, having  us  to  the  great  house  in  the  holidays,  where 
I  m  particular  used  to  spend  many  hours  by  myself,  m 
gazing  upon  the  old  busts  of  the  twelve  Ccesars,  that  had 
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been  Emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would 
seem  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with 
them ;  how  I  never  could  be  tired  with  roaming  about  that 
huge  mansion,  with  its  vast  empty  rooms,  with  their 
worn-out  hangings,  fluttering  tapestry,  and  carved  oaken 
panels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed  out,  — sometimes 
in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens,  which  I  had  almost 
to  mjrself ,  unless  when  now  and  then  a  solitary  gardening 
man  would  cross  me,  —  and  how  the  nectarines  and 
peaches  hung  upon  the  walls,  without  my  ever  oflfering 
to  pluck  them,  because  they  were  forbidden  fruit,  unless, 
now  and  then,  —  and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in 
strolling  about  among  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew- 
trees,  or  the  firs,  and  picking  up  the  red  berries,  and  the 
fir-apples,  which  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at,  — 
or  in  lying  about  upon  the  fresh  grass  with  all  the  fine 
garden  smells  aroimd  me,  —  or  basking  in  the  orangery, 
till  I  could  almost  fancy  m3rself  ripening  too  along  with 
the  oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth,  — 
or  in  watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish- 
pond, at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there 
a  great  sulky  pike  hangmg  midway  down  the  water  in 
silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their  impertinent  f riskmgs ; 
—  1  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle  diversions  than 
in  all  the  sweet  flavors  of  peaches,  nectarines,  oranges, 
and  such-like  common  baits  of  children. 

Chables  Lamb  :  Dream  Children. 

3.  Before  he  can  tell  what  cadences  he  truly  prefers,  the 
student  should  have  tried  all  that  are  possible :  before  he 
can  choose  and  preserve  a  fitting  key  of  words,  he  should 
have  long  practised  the  Uterary  scales;  and  it  is  only 
after  years  of  such  g3annastics  that  he  can  sit  down  at  last, 
legions  of  words  swarming  to  his  call,  dozens  of  turns  of 
phrases  simultaneously  bidding  for  his  choice,  and  he 
himself  knowing  what  he  wants  to  do  and  (within  the 
narrow  limit  of  a  man's  ability)  able  to  do  it. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :   Memories  and  Portraits. 
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4.  The  Sunday  the  twentieth  day  of  June  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God  a  thousand  three  hundred  fourscore  and 
nine  there  were  people  in  Paris  and  without  such  number 
that  it  was  marvel  to  behold ;  and  the  same  Simday  in  the 
morning  there  was  assembly  made  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Denis  of  noble  ladies  of  France,  such  as  should  accompany 
the  queen,  and  of  such  lords  as  should  assist  the  queen's 
litters  and  other  ladies' ;  and  there  was  of  the  burgesses 
of  Paris  twelve  hundred  on  horseback  ranged  in  the  fields 
on  both  sides  of  the  way,  apparelled  in  gowns  of  one  suit 
of  cloth  of  baudkin,  green  and  crimson. 

Jean  Froissart  :  Chronicles,  trans,  by  Bemers. 

6.  If  we  would  know  what  a  University  is,  considered 
in  its  elementary  idea,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  the 
first  and  most  celebrated  home  of  European  literature 
and  source  of  European  civilization,  to  the  bright  and 
beautiful  Athens,  —  Athens,  whose  schools  drew  to  her 
bosom,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the  business  of  life, 
the  youth  of  the  western  world  for  a  long  thousand  years. 

Cardinal  Newman. 

exercise 

Rewrite  the  foUomng  short  sentences  making  them 
longer.  In  order  to  do  this  he  sure  thai  your  sentence 
is  grammatically  perfect,  has  a  proper  subject  and 
predicate.  Connect  two  short  sentences  by  employing 
conjunctions :  if,  lest,  though,  because,  unless,  for,  there- 
fore, since,  and,  but,  either,  or,  neither,  nor.  Form 
relative  clauses  by  using:  who,  which,  what,  and  that. 

1.  Called  for  my  flowered  handkerchief.  Worked  half 
a  violet-leaf  in  it.  Eyes  ached  and  head  out  of  order. 
Threw  by  my  work,  and  read  over  the  remaining  part  of 
Aurengzebe, 

From  three  to  four.    Dined. 

Joseph  Addison. 
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2.  Was  any  woman,  do  you  suppose,  ever  the  better  for 
possessing  diamonds?  But  how  many  have  been  made 
base,  frivolous,  and  miserable  by  desiring  them?  Was 
ever  man  the  better  for  having  coffers  full  of  gold?  But 
who  shall  measure  the  guilt  incurred  to  fill  them? 

John  Ruskin. 

3.  Latimer  was  set  free,  and  at  once  taken  into  high 
favor.  He  was  even  urged  to  resume  his  bishopric.  But 
he  did  not  want  again  to  be  inunersed  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  old  and  weary.  .  .  .  But  he  did  not  mean  to 
rust  out.  He  could  and  would  preach.  And  men  would 
hear  him.  The  great  English  heart  had  a  warm  place  for 
old  Master  Latimer.  He  never  opened  his  mouth  but 
men  of  every  rank  crowded  about  to  listen. 

S.  E.  Herrick  :  Some  Heretics  of  Yesterday. 

4.  I  am  old.  I  am  tired.  I  am  disappointed  in  my 
children.  They  are  too  busy  to  enjoy  conversation. 
They  hurry  through  life.  They  never  walk.  They  never 
think.    They  never  even  laugh. 

Sentence  Structure:  Loose,  Periodic,  and  Bal- 
anced Sentences.  —  According  to  their  granunatical 
structure,  sentences  may  be  simple,  complex,  or 
compoimd;  according  to  their  rhetorical  structure, 
sentences  may  be  loose,  periodic,  or  balanced. 

The  Loose  Sentence.  —  A  loose  sentence  is  one 
whose  meaning  is  clear,  and  whose  grammatical 
structure  is  complete,  at  one  or  more  places  before 
the  end  of  the  sentence. 

In  the  following  sentence  it  would  b^  possible  to 
pause  and  place  a  period  after  ravine,  hev^ath, 
houghs,  brow,  wings,  above,  breast,  him,  without  vio- 
lating the  rules  of  granmiar. 
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I  came  out  presently  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine :  the 
solemn  murmur  of  the  waters  rose  suddenly  from  beneath, 
mixed  with  the  singing  of  the  thrushes  among  the  pine 
boughs ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  walled 
all  along  as  it  was  by  grey  cliffs  of  limestone,  there  was 
a  hawk  sailing  slowly  off  their  brow,  touching  them  nearly 
with  his  wings,  and  with  the  shadow  of  the  pines  flicker- 
ing upon  his  plumage  from  above;  but  with  the  fall  of 
a  himdred  fathoms  under  his  breast,  and  the  curUng  pools 
of  the  green  river  gliding  and  glittering  dizzily  beneath 
him,  their  foam  globes  moving  with  him  as  he  flew. 

John  Ruskin  :  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Indicate  where  pauses  might  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences. 

1.  I  should  like  to  have  been  Shakespeare's  shoe-black 
—  just  to  have  lived  in  his  house,  just  to  have  worshipped 
him  —  to  have  run  on  his  errands,  and  seen  that  sweet 
serene  face. 

W.  M.  Thackeray:   English  Humorists,  Swift. 

2.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  un- 
exercised and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and 
seeks  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race,  where 
that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust 
and  heat. 

John  Milton:  Areopagitica. 

3.  What  I  heard  from  Miss  Nulty  was  that  he  had  been 
a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Rangoon;  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Burmese;  had  somehow  obtained  favor 
and  eventual  freedom  from  knowing  how  to  bleed  the 
chief  of  the  small  tribe  in  some  case  of  dangerous  illness ; 
that  in  his  release  from  years  of  captivity  he  had  had  his 
letters  returned  from  England  with  the  ominous  word 
"Dead"  marked  upon  them;  and  believing  himself  to 
be  the  last  of  his  race,  he  had  settled  down  as  an  indigo 
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'  planter,  and  had  prof>08ed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  country  to  whose  inhabitants  and  modes  of  Ufe 
he  had  become  habituated,  when  my  letter  had  reached 
him,  and  with  the  odd  vehemence  which  characterized 
him  in  age  as  it  did  in  youth,  he  had  sold  his  land  and  all 
his  possessions  to  the  first  purchaser,  and  came  home  to 
his  poor  old  sister,  who  was  more  glad  and  rich  than  any 
prin^  when  she  looked  at  him. 

Mbs.  Gaskell:  Cranford. 

The  Periodic  Sentence.  —  A  periodic  sentence  is 
one  in  which  modifying  phrases  and  clauses  are  so 
arranged  as  to  keep  the  meaning  and  the  grammat- 
ical structure  incomplete  until  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

In  the  following  sentence  note  that  the  meaning 
is  not  clear  imtil  the  phrase  '^  in  companions " 
is  used. 

To  have  good  sense  and  ability  to  express  it,  are  the 
most  essentud  and  necessary  qualities  in  companions. 

Richard  Steele:  Eloquence. 

In  the  next  sentence  observe  how  suspense  is 
created  by  holding  the  necessary  word  back  to  the 
last. 

Something  was  perceived  moving  among  the  bushes  and 
rocks,  which,  for  a  time,  I  hoped  was  nothing  more  than  a 
raccoon  or  opossum,  but  which  presently  appeared  to  be  a 
panther. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown  :  Edgar  Huntly. 

In  this  long  sentence,  below,  note  that  the  use  of 
the  word   "when"  at  the  very  beginning  keeps 
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US  waiting  for  the  clause  that  completes  its  meaning : 
"  I  thmk  "  etc. 

When  I  see  the  discomforts  that  able-bodied  American 
men  will  put  up  with  rather  than  go  a  mile  or  half  a  mile 
on  foot,  the  abuses  they  will  tolerate  and  encourage,  crowd- 
ing the  street  car  on  a  little  fall  in  the  temperatiu'e  or  the 
appearance  of  an  inch  or  two  of  snow,  paclang  up  to  over- 
flowing, dangling  to  the  straps,  treading  on  each  other's 
toes,  breathing  each  other's  breaths,  crushing  the  women 
and  children,  hanging  by  tooth  and  nail  to  a  square  inch 
of  the  platform,  imperiUng  their  Umbs  and  kiUing  the 
horses,  —  I  think  the  conamonest  tramp  in  the  street  has 
good  reason  to  felicitate  himself  on  his  rare  privilege  of 
going  afoot. 

John  Burroughs:   Wirder  Sunshine. 

In  the  following  sentence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
subject  and  the  object  of  the  sentence  are  widely 
separated,  and  the  sense  is  not  complete  until  we 
come  to  *'  columns  of  heart-shattering  music/' 

The  golden  tubes  of  the  organ,  which  as  yet  had  but 
muttered  at  intervals  —  gleaming  among  clouds  and 
surges  of  4ncense  —  threw  up,  as  from  fountains  unfathom- 
able, columns  of  heart-shattering  music. 

De  QuiNCEt :   TJie  English  Mail  Coach. 

Study  the  sentences  below.  What  parts  of  speech 
are  used  here  to  begin  periodic  sentences?  What 
devices  in  the  arrangement  of  phrases  and  clauses 
are  used  to  separate  subject  and  predicate? 

1.  The  coinage  of  strange  words,  the  borrowing  of 
new  terms  from  the  classic  languages,  and  excessive  Latin- 
ization,  were  also  characteristics  of  the  EUzabethans. 
G.  L.  KiTTREDGB :  Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech. 
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2.  It  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  have  voices  in  this  national  deliberation,  that  no  man 
can  deserve  a  seat  in  parliament  who  is  not  a  patriot. 

Samuel  Johnson  :  The  Patriot. 

3.  He  P^orman  Angell]  strongly  insists  that  hmnan 
nature  does  change,  and  that,  just  as  mankind  has  got 
rid  of  cannibalism,  slavery,  religious  persecution,  and 
duelling,  and  has,  indeed,  ceased  very  largely  to  rely 
upon  ph3rsical  force  in  private  life,  so  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  such  a  mod^cation  of  its  old  instincts  and 
emotions  as  will  make  an  end  of  war. 

Sidney  Brooks  :  The  Dream  of  Universal  Peace^ 
Harper*8  Magazine,  Nov.,  1916. 

4.  Animated  by  the  favor  of  the  people  on  one  side, 

and  heated  by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views  and 

sentiments  changed  with  his  situation. 

Junius. 

5.  In  every  court  of  law  in  EIngland,  the  confession  of 
a  criminal,  when  not  obtained  by  any  promise  of  favor  or 
lenity,  or  by  violent  threats,  is  always  admitted  as  con- 
clusive evidence  against  himself. 

Sheridan. 

6.  If  peradventure.  Reader,  it  has  been  thy  lot  to  waste 

the  golden  years  of  thy  life  —  thy  shining  youth  —  in  the 

irksome  confinement  of  an  office;    to  have  thy  prison- 

da3rs  prolonged  through  middle  age  down  to  decrepitude 

and  silver  hairs,  without  hope  of  release  or  respite;   to 

have  lived  to  forget  that  there  are  such  things  as  holidays, 

or  to  remember  them  but  as  the  prerogative  of  childhood ; 

then,  and  then  only,  will  you  be  able  to  appreciate  my 

deliverance. 

Lamb:    The  Superanntuited  Man. 

7.  Going  down  soon  after  this,  to  Ilfracombe,  in  Devon- 
shire, where  there  were  hot  sea  baths,  I  foimd  it  easy 
enough  to  restore  my  shattered  strength. 

De  Quincey. 
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8.  When  we  made  a  fire  to  boil  some  rice  for  our  dinner, 
the  flames  spreading  amid  the  diy  grass  and  the  smoke 
curling  silently  upward  and  casting  grotesque  shadows 
on  the  ground  seemed  phenomena  of  the  noon. 

Thoreau. 

9.  What  song  the  Sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though 
puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  aU  conjecture. 

Browne. 

The  presence  of  too  many  loose  sentences  makes  a 
theme  tiresome  and  monotonous.  The  repetition  of 
*'  and  ''  and  "  but  "  is  a  sign  of  indolence  or  of  il- 
literacy ;  either  of  these  faults  is  to  be  deplored  and 
overcome.  Practice  writing  periodic  sentences.  If 
you  find  that  you  have  a  tendency  to  write  loose 
sentences,  change  these  into  periodic. 

How  to  Change  a  Loose  Sentence  to  a  Periodic.  — 
In  the  following  sentence  note  the  loose  structure. 

Mrs.  Linnet,  to  be  sure,  is  somewhat  tiresome  because 
of  the  shrillness  of  her  note,  which  she  repeats  over  and 
over ;  she  is  a  loving  mother^ to  her  numerous  brood,  and 
works  faithfully  for  the  family  interests ;  we  admire  her, 
although  we  are  tempted  to  ask  her  to  retire  to  some  far- 
away spot  and  cultivate  her  voice. 

This  sentence  could  be  changed  in  the  following 
way. 

Although  Mrs.  Linnet  is  somewhat  tiresome  because 
of  the  shrillness  of  her  note,  which  she  repeats  over  and 
over,  she  is  such  a  loving  mother  to  her  numerous  brood 
and  works  so  faithfully  for  the  family  interests,  that  even 
when  we  are  tempted  to  ask  her  to  retire  to  some  far-away 
spot  and  cultivate  her  voice  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  her. 
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Here,  by  the  introduction  of  the  conjunction 
"  although  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  sus- 
pense is  given  until  we  come  to  "  we  cannot  fail/' 
Note  also  that  "  such,"  "  so,"  and  "  even "  are 
added  in  the  places  where  they  will  help  to  prevent 
looseness  of  structure. 

The  following  short,  loose  sentence  may  be  changed 
in  many  ways  to  make  it  periodic. 

He  walked  along  the  shore  and  looked  at  the  cliffs  and 
the  sandy  beach,  and  wished  he  could  stay  a  month. 

1.  Walking  along  the  shore  and  looking  at  both  cliffs 
and  sandy  beach,  he  began  to  wish  he  could  stay  a  month. 

2.  As  he  walked  along  the  shore,  looking  at  the  cliffs 
and  the  sandy  beach,  he  wished  he  could  stay  a  month. 

3.  Along  the  shore  he  walked,  looking  at  the  cliffs 
and  the  sandy  beach,  wishing  he  could  stay  a  month. 

4.  A  walk  along  the  shore,  made  him  wish,  as  he  looked 
at  the  cliffs  and  the  sandy  beach,  that  he  could  stay  a 
month. 

5.  Wishing  that  he  could  stay  a  month,  he  walked  along 
the  shore,  looking  at  the  cliffs  and  at  the  sandy  beach. 

It  is  evident  that  the  participial  coi^Btruction  is 
very  useful  in  a  periodic  sentence.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  changing  a  loose  to  a  periodic 
sentence. 

1.  Substitute  a  participial  phrase  for  a  verb  in  the  indic- 

ative mood. 

2.  Separate  the  subject  and  the  object  of  your  main 

verb  by  introducing  modifying  phrases  or  clauses. 

3.  Avoid  bc^ning  a  long  sentence  with  "a"  or  "the." 

4.  Try  the  effect  of  beginning  the  sentence  with  some 

conjunction :  "if,"  "although,"  "because,"  "imless." 
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5.  Use  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  an  adverb  such 

as  ^'when,"  '* where,"  "as,"  etc. 

6.  Use  a  prepositional  phrase  at  the  b^inning  of  a  sentence. 

Study  the  various  periodic  forms  given  to  the 
loose  sentence  below. 

1.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  lifted  my  hands,  and  spoke 
several  words. 

2.  Falling  on  my  knees  and  lifting  my  hands,  I  spoke 
several  words. 

3.  Upon  my  knees,  with  my  hands  lifted,  I  spoke  sev- 
eral words. 

4.  When  I  had  fallen  upon  my  knees  and  had  lifted  my 
hands,  I  spoke  several  words. 

5.  Lifting,  as  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  my  hands,  I  spoke 
several  words. 

6.  I,  fallen  upon  my  knees,  with  my  hands  lifted,  spoke 
several  words. 

The  Balanced  Sentence.  —  A  balanced  sentence 
is  one  which  contains  two  or  more  clauses  constructed 
in  parallel  fashion  and  which  expresses :  ideas  (1)  that 
are  similar,  or  (2)  that  are  contrasted. 

In  the  passage  below  there  is  an  excellent  instance 
of  parallel  structure. 

1.  Homer  is  rapid  in  his  movement,  Homer  is  plain 
in  his  work  and  style.  Homer  is  simple  in  his  ideas.  Homer 
is  noble  m  his  manner.  Cowper  renders  him  ill  because 
he  is  slow  in  his  movement,  and  elaborate  in  his  style; 
Pope  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  artificial  both  in  his 
style  and  his  words;  Chapman  renders  him  ill  because 
he  is  fantastic  in  his  ideas ;  Mr.  Newman  renders  him  ill 
because  he  is  odd  in  his  words  and  ignoble  in  his  manner. 

Arnold:    On  Translating  Homer. 
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To  show  the  parallel  structure,  this  passage  may 
be  arranged  thus :  — 

Homer  is  rapid  in  his  movement, 
Homer  is  plain  in  his  work  and  style. 
Homer  is  simple  in  his  ideas, 
Homer  is  noble  in  his  manner. 

Cowper  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  slow,  etc. 
Pope  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  artificial,  etc. 
Chapman  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  fantastic,  etc. 
Mr.  Newman  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  odd,  etc. 

To  appreciate  the  parallelism  of  ideas,  in  the  first 
sentence  note  that  movement,  work  and  style,  ideas, 
and  manner  are  closely  related  subjects.  To  dis- 
cover the  contrast  of  ideas  or  antithesis,  study  each 
clause  in  the  second  sentence,  and  compare  it  with 
the  idea,  in  the  first  sentence,  which  it  balances, 
noting  that 

slow  is  contrasted  with  rapid, 
artificial  is  contrasted  with  plain, 
fantastic  is  contrasted  with  simple, 
odd  and  ignoble  are  contrasted  with  noble. 

In  the  following  sentence,  note  that  the  clauses 
are  parallel  in  structure,  following  "  in  order  to." 

We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
TranquiUity,  provide  for  the  common  Defence,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  estabUsh 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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EXBBCISB 

Copy  this  sentence  from  Macaulay,  arranging  all 
the  clauses  beginning  with  **  to  "  under  each  other  as 
follows :  — 

To  make  the  past  present 
to  bring 
to  place 

To  make  the  past  present,  to  bring  the  distant  near,  to 
place  us  in  the  society  of  a  great  man  or  on  the  eminence 
which  overlooks  the  field  of  a  mighty  battle,  to  invest 
with  the  reaUty  of  human  fiesh  and  blood  beings  whom 
we  are  too  much  inclined  to  consider  as  personified  quali- 
ties in  an  allegory,  to  call  up  our  ancestors  before  us  with 
all  their  peculiarities  of  language,  manners,  and  garb; 
to  show  us  over  their  houses,  to  seat  us  at  their  tables, 
to  rummage  their  old-fashioned  wardrobes,  to  explain 
the  uses  of  their  ponderous  furniture,  those  parts  of  the 
duty  which  properly  belongs  to  the  historian  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  historical  novelist.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  extract  the  philosophy  of  history,  to  direct  our 
judgment  of  events  and  men,  to  trace  the  connection  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  to  draw  from  the  occurrences  of 
former  times,  general  lessons  of  moral  and  political 
wisdom,  has  become  the  business  of  a  distinct  class  of 
writers. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulat:  HaUam. 

Study  the  balanced  clauses  in  these  sentences 
that  follow.  How  many  sentences  begin  in  the 
same  way?    In  how  many  is  there  antithesis? 

1.  Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men, 
the  one  all  self-abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion ; 
the  other  proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagacious.  He  pros- 
trated himself  in  the  dust  before  his  Maker;    but  he 
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set  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devotional  re- 
tirement, he  prayed  with  convulsions,  and  groans,  and 
tears.  He  was  half-maddened  by  glorious  or  terrible 
illusions.  He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels  or  the  tempting 
whispers  of  fiends.  He  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beatific 
Vision,  or  awoke  screaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting 
fire. 

Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat:  Milton. 

2.  With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphans  — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

Abraham  Lincoln  :  Inaugural  Address^  March  4,  1865. 

The  values  and  the  limitations  of  each  style  of 
sentence  may  be  seen  quickly. 

The  loose  sentence  is  clear,  easy,  and  conversa- 
tional; it  is  possible  for  a  reader  to  follow  such  a 
sentence  without  fatigue. 

The  periodic  sentence  possesses  unusual  vigor; 
it  challenges  the  reader's  attention,  keeping  him  in  a 
state  of  interest. 

The  balanced  sentence  serves  to  make  an  idea  em- 
phatic; it  adds  a  certain  beauty  by  means  of  the 
repetition. 

The  loose  sentence,  if  used  too  often,  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly monotonous,  showing  the  reader  that 
the  writer  has  not  a  firm  grasp  of  his  subject. 

The  periodic  sentence  is  sometimes  obscure,  unless 
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great  care  is  exercised  in  arrangement.  Too  many 
periodic  sentences  tend  to  exhaust  the  mental  energy 
of  a  reader  and  force  him  to  seek  some  less  exacting 
style,  for  he  must  pay  very  strict  attention  to  every 
word  in  a  periodic  sentence. 

A  balanced  sentence  may  become  a  merely  mechan- 
ical fashion,  and  the  reader  will  weary  of  the  constant 
repetition. 

A  sentence  may  combine  two  or  more  of  these 
structures,  being  in  one  part  loose,  or  balanced, 
or  periodic,  and  in  another  part  periodic,  or  loose, 
or  balanced.  The  balanced  sentence  is  very  fre- 
quently combined  with  loose  or  with  periodic  struc- 
ture, and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  hard  to  recognize. 
In  general,  it  is  well  to  call  balanced  those  sentences 
which  are  obviously  written  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  or  contrast,  when  the  idea  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  mere  form. 

Vary  your  sentence  structure,  using  now  one  form, 
now  another.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  become  the 
slave  of  any  mannerism. 

EXEBCISB 

In  (he  following  extracts,  state  the  structure  of  each 
sentence. 

1.  As  a  rule,  the  hottest  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  at, 
or  near,  the  surface;  and  as  the  deep-sea  thermometer 
is  sent  down,  it  shows  that  these  waters,  though  still  far 
warmer  than  the  waters  on  either  side  at  corresponding 
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depths,  gradually  become  less  and  less  warm  until  the 
bottom  of  the  current  is  reached. 
Matthew  F.  Maury  :  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

2.  The  saints  of  olden  time  perished  at  the  stake; 
they  hung  on  gibbets;  they  agonized  upon  the  rack; 
they  died  under  the  steel  of  the  tormentor.  It  was  the 
heroism  of  our  fathers'  day  that  swam  the  unknown  seas ; 
froze  in  the  woods ;  starved  with  want  and  cold ;  fought 
battles  with  the  red  right  hand.  It  is  the  sainthood  and 
heroism  of  our  day  that  toils  for  the  ignorant,  the  poor, 
the  weak,  the  oppressed,  the  wicked. 

Thegdorb  Parker  :  Sermon,  Jan.  4,  1846. 

3.  He  broke  into  a  laugh  of  scorn.  It  was  the  same 
slow,  heavy  laugh  that  had  almost  appalled  the  limebumer 
when  it  heralded  the  wayfarer's  approach.  The  solitary 
moimtain-side  was  made  dismal  by  it.  Laughter,  when 
out  of  place,  mistimed,  or  bursting  forth  from  a  disordered 
state  of  feeling,  may  be  the  most  terrible  modulation 
of  the  human  voice. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne:   Ethan  Brand. 

4.  As  the  train  passed  the  Wisconsin  River,  with  its 
curiously  carved  cliffs,  its  cold,  dark,  swift-swirling  water 
eating  slowly  imder  cedar-clothed  banks,  Howard  began 
to  feel  curious  little  movements  of  the  heart. 

Hamlin  Garland:  Main  Travelled  Roads. 

5.  The  value  and  rank  of  every  art  is  in  proportion  to 
the  mental  labour  employed  in  it,  or  the  mental  pleasure 
produced  by  it.  As  this  principle  is  observed  or  neglected, 
our  profession  becomes  either  a  hberal  art  or  a  mechanical 
trade.  In  the  hands  of  one  man  it  makes  the  highest 
pretensions,  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  noblest  faculties; 
in  those  of  another  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  orna- 
ment ;  and  the  painter  has  but  the  humble  province  of 
fumi^iing  our  apartments  with  elegance. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  Discourses  on  Art. 
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6.  Carlyle  allows  no  one  a  chance,  but  bears  down  all 
opposition,  not  only  by  his  wit  and  onset  of  words,  re- 
sistless in  their  sharpness  as  so  many  bayonets,  but  by 
actual  ph3rsical  superiority,  raising  his  voice  and  rushing 
on  his  opponent  with  a  torrent  of  sound. 

Margaret  Fuller  Ossou:  At  Home  and  Abroad. 

7.  Bom  in  Genoa  in  1805,  Joseph  Mazzini  was  brought 
up  not  only  in  love  of  country,  but  also  in  the  **  worship 
of  equality,"  through  the  democratic  principles  of  his 
parents,  ^'  whose  bearing  towards  high  and  low  was  ever 
the  same." 

William  Clarke:  Mazzini, 

8.  In  the  way  of  college  courts  and  quiet  scholastic 
porticoes,  of  gray-walled  gardens  and  ivied  nooks  of 
study,  in  all  the  pictorial  accidents  of  a  great  E2nglish 
university,  Cambridge  is  delightfully  and  inexhaustibly 
rich. 

Hbnrt  Jambs  :  English  Vignettes. 


CHAPTER  X 

WORDS 

Words:  Clearness,  Force,  and  Beauty.  —  The 
power  and  charm  of  a  writer  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  words  he  uses,  his  diction  (Latin, 
dictio,  a  speaking,  a  word).  If  a  writer  chooses  his 
words  carelessly,  ignorantly,  he  will  not  only  fail  to 
interest  his  readers  but  will  also  arouse  in  them  con- 
tempt, or  amusement  over  his  work.  Diction  chosen 
with  regard  for  clearness,  force,  and  beauty  gives 
readers  pleasure,  and  helps  them,  without  loss  of 
time  or  temper,  to  understand  a  writer's  meaning. 
Clearness,  force,  and  beauty  in  diction  are  very 
closely  imited;  in  gaining  one  characteristic  we 
usually  gain  the  other  two.  Certain  definite  steps, 
however,  may  be  taken  in  order  to  win  each  charac- 
teristic. 

I.  Clearness.  —  Clearness  is  due  to  the  choice  of 
words  which  convey  exact  meanings.  Select  the 
words  that  represent  exactly  what  you  mean,  do  not 
use  words  carelessly  or  ignorantly. 

EXERCISE 

Study  the  following  passage  and  rewrite  it,  tising  the 
words  that  reaUy  convey  the  meaning  intended. 

193 
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Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony.  I  would  by  no  means  wish 
a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning ;  I  don't 
think  so  much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman ;  for  in- 
stance, I  would  never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek  or  He- 
brew, or  algebra,  or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or 
such  inflanunatory  branches  of  learning  —  neither  would 
it  be  necessary  for  her  to  handle  any  of  your  mathe- 
matical, astronomical,  diabolical  instruments.  —  But,  Sir 
Anthony,  I  would  send  her,  at  nine  years  old,  to  a  boarding- 
school,  in  order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity  and  artifice. 
Then,  sir,  she  should  hkve  a  supercilious  knowledge  in 
accounts;  —  and  as  she  grew  up,  I  would  have  her  in- 
structed in  geometry,  that  she  might  know  something  of 
the  contagious  countries ;  —  but  above  all.  Sir  Anthony, 
she  should  be  mistress  of  orthodoxy,  that  she  might  not 
mis-spell,  and  mis-pronounce  words  so  shamefully  as  girls 
usually  do;  and  likewise  that  she  might  represent  the 
true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saying.  This,  Sir  Anthony, 
is  what  I  would  have  a  woman  know,  —  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  superstitious  article  in  it. 

Richard  Brinslet  Sheridan  :  The  RivdU, 

Every  student  must  know  the  exact  meaning  of 
each  word  he  uses  and  should  guard  against  mistakes 
due  to  ignorance.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  a  word, 
go  to  the  dictionary ;  do  not  allow  your  carelessness 
to  make  you  ridiculous.  A  study  of  the  etymology 
of  each  new  word  will  help  you  to  remember  the 
meaning. 

1.  Words  Frequently  Misused.  —  The  following 
words  are  frequently  misused.  After  you  have 
learned  what  each  one  means,  practise  using  it  cor- 
rectly. Try  to  introduce  these  into  your  themes 
and  into  your  daily  speech. 
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A£fect,  effect.  —  Affect  is  a  verb ;  effect  may  be  either  a 
noun  or  a  verb.  His  speech  affeded  (influenced)  his 
hearers  and  so  effected  (brought  about)  reforms. 

Aggravate,  annoy.  —  Aggravate  means  make  heavier  or 
worse  and  should  never  be  confused  with  (innoy.  The 
disease  was  aggravated  by  his  carelessness. 

Allusion,  illusion.  —  An  aUtmon  is  a  reference;  an  iUvr 
9um  is  a  deceptive  idea.  There  was  an  aUusion  to  Plato 
in  his  lecture.    Henry  was  subject  to  illusions. 

Apt,  likely,  liable.  —  Apt  refers  to  a  person's  habit  and 
inclination,  likely  to  his  probable  course  of  action,  liable 
to  something  that  threatens  him.  He  is  apt  to  talk  ex- 
citedly. He  is  likely  to  come  home  early.  He  is  liable  to 
prosecution.  If  accustomed  may  be  substituted  for  it,  then 
apt  is  properly  used. 

Artist,  artisan.  —  An  artist  is  a  creator  of  art ;  an  arti- 
san is  a  mechanic  or  workman  who  may  execute  the  ideas 
of  an  artist. 

Avocation,  vocation.  —  An  avocation  is  a  pastim>e;  a 
vocation  is  a  regular  profession  or  business. 

Balance,  remainder.  —  Balance  is  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  bookkeeping;  remainder  may  be  used  to  indi- 
cate that  which  is  left  of  certain  things. 

Beside,  besides.  —  Beside  is  a  preposition,  meaning  at 
the  side  of;  besides  is  properly  an  adverb,  meaning  more- 
over,  also.  The  words  were  formerly  identified  but  usage 
to-day  insists  upon  separating  them. 

Claim,  maintain.  —  Claim  means  demand  as  one^s  right, 
maintain  means  assert  (with  supporting  proofs).  He 
claimed  the  picture  and  maintained  that  it  was  his. 

Consul,  counsel.  —  A  consyl  is  an  official  representing 
his  home  government  in  a  foreign  country.  A  lawyer  is 
sometimes  called  a  counsel. 

Continual,  continuous.  —  A  thing  is  continual  when  it 
proceeds  with  only  slight  interruption  or  cessation,  con' 
tinuous  when  there  is  no  interruption  or  cessation  whatever. 

Council,  counsel.  —  A  council  is  a  deliberative  body, 
which  sometimes  gives  counsel,  or  advice. 
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Credible,  creditable.  —  Credible  means  deserving  of  &e- 
lief,  creditable  means  estimabley  deserving  of  praise.  The 
news  is  hardly  credible.  A  creditable  performance  was 
given  by  the  club. 

Delicious,  delightful.  —  Delicious  should  be  applied 
chiefly  to  that  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  senses  of  taste 
or  smell.  Delightful  is  a  term  that  embraces  more  sub- 
jects and  may  be  applied  to  more  abstract  objects  or 
experiences.  The  fruit  was  delicums.  The  lecture  was 
delightful. 

Demean,  lower.  —  Demeanj  signifies  to  condudy  bear 
one^s  self;  it  does  not  mean  lower  one^s  self  by  unbecoming 
conduct. 

Deprecate,  depreciate,  disparage.  —  Deprecate  means 
regret  deeply;  depreciate ,  an  intransitive  verb,  means  de- 
cline in  value;  disparage  means  injure  by  unfair  or  igno- 
rarU  criticism.  He  deprecated  his  behavior  that  day. 
Money  has  depreciated  in  value.  He  made  disparaging 
remarks  about  his  cousin. 

Discover,  invent.  —  Columbus  discovered  America ;  Edi- 
son invented  the  phonograph. 

Emigrant,  immigrant.  —  An  emigrant  is  a  person  who 
goes  away  from  a  country  to  find  a  new  home.  An  im- 
migrant is  a  foreigner  who  has  arrived  in  a  country  with 
the  intention  of  making  it  his  home. 

Enormity,  enormousness.  —  Erwrmiiy  refers  to  moral, 
enormousness  to  physical  quaUties.  We  were  startled  by 
the  enormity  of  his  crimes.  We  were  surprised  at  the  enor- 
mousness  of  the  elephant. 

Handsome,  pretty.  —  Handsome  is  used  chiefly  in  refer- 
ence to  something  larger  and  more  dignified  than  a  merely 
pretty  thing.     A  handsome  man,  a  pretty  box. 

Hanged,  hung.  —  A  criminal  is  hanged,  a  picture  is  hung. 

Healthy,  healthful,  wholesome.  —  A  person  who  eats 
wholesome  food  and  lives  in  a  healthful  climate  will  prob- 
ably be  healthy  in  mind  and  body.  Wholesome  and 
healthful  apply  merely  to  inanimate  things  and  are  often 
interchangeable ;  healthy  refers  to  animate  things. 
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Imaginary,  imaginative.  —  Anything  which  exists  only 
in  the  imagination  is  imaginary,  as,  an  imaginary  charac- 
ter or  scene.  Imaginative  is  applied  to  persons  who  possess 
imagination. 

Latest,  last.  —  Latest  means  that  which  has  most  re^ 
cently  appeared,  last  means  that  which  is  final  and  con- 
clusive.   His  latest  book  need  not  be  his  Uist  book. 

Learn,  teach.  —  Learn  is  intransitive  and  means  receive 
ideas  and  facts;  teach  means  impart  learning  to  others. 

Less,  fewer.  —  Less  refers  to  quantity,  fewer  refers  to 
number.    I  have  less  time  than  you,  but  feuwr  things  to  do. 

Lie,  lay.  —  Lie  is  intransitive  and  means  be  in  a  redin- 
ing  position;  lay  is  transitive  and  means  place  in  a  reclin- 
ing position. 

Like,  love.  —  Ldke  may  be  applied  to  things  and  also  to 
persons;  hve  is  generally  applied  to  persons.  Love 
should  never  be  us^  in  reference  to  one's  liking  for  food. 

Luxuriant,  luxurious.  —  A  person  is  luxurious,  a  plant 
or  some  other  vegetable  growth  is  luxuriant. 

Mad,  angry.  —  Mad  means  mentally  disordered,  often 
through  extreme  anger. 

Most,  almost  —  He  is  most  just.  She  is  almost  ten 
years  old. 

Mutual,  common.  —  Mviual  means  reciprocal.  Two 
friends  may  have  a  common  friend  but  not  a  mvlual  friend. 
Friends  may  have  mulual  regard  for  each  other  and  com- 
mon tastes. 

Only,  alone.  —  Alone  means  unaccompanied.  Only 
means  that  which  has  no  equal  or  companion.  He  was  the 
only  man  who  dared  go  alone  to  the  cave. 

Oral,  verbal.  —  Oral  means  spoken,  verbal  may  mean 
spoken  or  vmtten. 

Prescribe,  proscribe.  —  We  prescribe  medicine,  or  reme- 
dies ;  we  proscribe  persons,  denoimce  them,  force  them  to 
exile  of  some  sort. 

Persecute,  prosecute.  —  Prosecute  may  mean  foUow 
out  a  purpose,  or,  svbject  a  person  to  legal  process.  Per- 
secute  means  annoy  or  injure. 
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Pitiful,  pitiable.  —  Pitiable  means  deserving  of  pUy. 
Piiifvl  means  fuU  of  pity. 

Raised,  brought  up.  —  Animals  are  raised,  children  are 
brought  up. 

Recipe,  receipt.  —  We  have  a  recipe  for  making  cake,  a 
receipt  for  a  bill  paid. 

Relative,  relation.  —  A  person  connected  with  another 
by  birth  is  a  reUUivCy  not  a  relation. 

Scholar,  student.  —  Only  a  very  accomplished  student 
is  worthy  to  be  called  a  scholar. 

Shall,  will.  —  Will  is  constantly  misused  by  careless 
speakers  and  writers  who  say  "  Will  I  do  this?  "  "  I 
will  enjoy  going  "  instead  of  "  ShaU  I  do  this  ?  "  "I  shall 
enjoy  going."  Be  sure  to  use  shall  in  the  first  person  when 
referring  to  mere  futurity.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about 
these  two  words,  refer  to  page  612. 

Sit,  set.  —  Sit  is  intransitive,  set  is  transitive.  He  sda 
the  basket  on  the  table  and  sits  in  a  chair. 

Station,  depot.  —  The  railway  station,  the  freight  dej^ 
are  proper  terms.  Depot  is  applied  to  the  place  where  m- 
animate  objects  are  received  or  stored. 

Transpire,  happen.  —  Transpire  means  come  out  grad- 
ually arid  secretly.  It  transpired  that  Brown  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  and  the  community  was  shocked. 

2.  Technical  Words.  —  Words  that  are  used  in 
connection  with  special  subjects,  in  the  technique  of 
certain  industries  or  studies,  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. Often  the  technical  terms  of  one  sub- 
ject will  be  unfamiliar  to  students  of  another  subject. 
How  many  of  the  technical  terms  in  the  following 
extracts  do  you  know? 

Daffodil 

Scape  6  inches  to  1  foot  high,  when  in  flower  2-edged, 
erect  and  furrowed,  slightly  inclined.    Spathe  at  first 
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Bubherbaceous,  but  scarious  before  the  flowers  expand. 
Buds  at  first  erect,  afterwards  drooping,  the  flower  in- 
clined or  nearly  horizontal.  Perianth  tube  about  f  inch 
long,  yellow  tinged  with  green,  perianth-segments  about 
1  inch  long,  subacute,  primrose-yellow.  Crown  golden 
yellow,  1  to  IJ  inch  long,  usually  with  the  mouth  straight, 
or  very  slightly  turned  outwards,  rather  deeply  crenate- 
serrate,  and  often  with  6  shallow  incisions,  which  divide 
it  into  6  s^ments,  which,  however,  as  their  edges  are 
usually  contiguous,  are  not  shorter  than  the  crown,  the 
style  slightly  exceeding  the  stamens. 

Sowerby:  English  Botany. 

This  is  necessary  to  prevent  imsymmetrical  polarization 
at  the  electrodes  and  to  annul  the  influence  of  harmonics 
on  the  telephone,  and  to  enable  us  to  study  the  eflfects  of 
changes  in  voltage  and  frequency  on  the  resistances  of 
solutions  in  the  cells. 

Chemistry,  zoology,  astronomy,  languages,  philoso- 
phy, and  other  branches  of  study;  banking,  mining, 
law,  medicine,  and  other  occupations  have  their  tech- 
nical terms.  Do  not  use  a  technical  term  unless  you 
are  sure  of  its  meaning  and  unless  you  are  sure  that 
your  reader  will  understand  it. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  tech- 
nical tenns :  — 

Blood-vascular,  check-mate,  condense,  disintegrate,  en- 
dorse, gules,  habeas  corpus,  half-back,  identify,  overcasting, 
put,  stall,  touch-down,  trope,  tympanum,  verditer. 

3.  Archaic  (old-fashioned)  words  and  obsolete 
(out  of  use)  words  are  not  admitted  in  good  prose. 

Point  out  the  archaic  words  in  the  sentences  be- 
low and  give  the  modem  equivalent. 
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Here  am  I,  and  wode  within  the  wood. 

Shakespeabb. 

For  he  was  a  furnish  man  and  melancholious. 

Froissart. 

She  made  great  dole  out  of  measure.  —  Malort. 

Worthiest  and  excellentest  books.  —  Milton. 

The  wind  bloweth  whither  it  listeth.  —  The  Bible. 

They  also  thought  to  drive  along  his  distemper  by 
harah  and  surly  carriages  to  him.  —  Bunyan. 

EXERCISE 

LfOok  up  in  the  dictionary  the  meaning  of  each  oj 
the  following  archaic  words. 

An,  bale,  carp,  eke,  eftsoones,  forsooth,  greet,  leal,  per- 
chance, quoth,'  shrive,  swoon,  yclept. 

II.  Force.  —  Force  as  well  as  clearness  in  diction 
may  be  gained  by  employing  words  which  are  defi- 
nite, specific,  not  those  which  are  vague  and  general. 
Seek  to  be  original  in  your  diction,  aiming  at  a  fresh, 
vigorous  interpretation  of  the  subject  you  are  treating. 

1.  Specific  Words.  —  A  specific  word  is  one  that 
points  out  a  species  or  small  division  of  a  larger  divi- 
sion called  by  scientists  the  genus.  We  may  speak 
of  the  genus,  dog,  and  its  spedes,  setter,  Newfound- 
land, terrier,  collie,  and  others.  It  is  always  better 
to  use  a  specific  term  than  a  general  term,  always 
wiser  to  be  definite,  exact,  precise,  than  indefinite. 
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Which  of  the  following  sentences  gives  you  the 
more  exact,  clearer  knowledge? 

They  sang  an  opera. 
They  sang  Tannh&nser. 
I  read  a  book. 
I  read  Oreyfriara*  Bobby. 

Who  is  living  in  that  queer  place  7 
Who  is  living  in  that  house  with  so  many  cupolas  and 
turrets? 

They  have  some  pets. 

They  have  a  Shetland  pony,  two  Cocker  spaniels,  and 
an  Angora  kitten. 

The  shop-window  was  full  of  things. 

Field's  shop-window  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  pale  blue 
dress  goods,  —  shiny  satins,  figured  silks,  and  the  sheerest 
crtpe  de  chine. 


Indbfinitb  and  Gen- 
eral WOBDS 

Animal. 
Flower. 

Tree. 
Workman. 

Color. 
Holiday. 

Form. 
Refreshments* 

Fix. 


Thing. 


Definite  and  Specific 
Words 

Horse,  dog,  cat,  cow,  sheep,  etc. 
Rose,  violet,  hyacinth,  geranium, 

pink,  etc. 
Beech,  oak,  maple,  pine,  etc. 
Carpenter,  plumber,  roofer,  gar^ 

dener,  etc. 
Red,  blue,  greep,  yellow,  etc. 
Thanksgiving,   Fourth  of  July, 

Washington's  Birthday. 
Round,  square,  oblong,  oval,  etc. 
Bread,    sandwiches,     ice-cream, 

cake,  coffee,  etc. 
Mend  the  hinge  of  the  door,  shut 

the  window,  dam  a  stocking, 

sharpen  a  pencil,  etc. 
Almost  any  object  in  the  world. 
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EXERCISE 

Rewrite  the  following ^  avbstitviing  for  each  general 
word  a  vivid  specific  word. 

I  went  out  behind  the  building  and  saw  a  place  full  of 
flowers.  Birds  were  moving  above  and  some  were  making 
a  noise.  A  person  came  with  something  to  give  the  birds. 
I  passed  up  and  down  seeing  the  flowers.  The  trees  at 
the  sides  were  being  moved  by  the  air.  The  time  I  was 
there  was  the  best  time  to  see  growing  things. 

In  the  following  extract,  note  the  use  of  the  general 
word :  fowls.  What  specific  fowl  makes  each  specific 
noise  mentioned  ? 

• 

''  For  music,  there  was  the  squeaking,  cackUng,  hissing, 
gobbUng,  crowing,  quacking  of  the  fowls,  combined  with 
the  screaming,  scolding,  and  whip-cracking  of  the  excited 
Indian  marshals." 

Read  the  following  extract,  omitting  all  the  adjec- 
tives and  adjective  phrases.  What  effect  does  the 
omission  have  upon  the  clearness  of  the  description? 

A  cedar  very  common  above  the  Highlands  on  the 
Hudson  is  extremely  like  the  cypress,  straight,  slender, 
with  erect,  compressed  ramification,  and  feathered  to  the 
ground,  but  its  foUage  is  neither  so  dark  nor  so  dense, 
the  tree  does  not  attain  the  majestic  height  of  the  cypress, 
nor  has  it  the  lithe  flexibility  of  that  tree. 

George  P.  Marsh:  Man  and  Nature. 

EXERCISE 

In  the  passage  helow,  point  out  aU  the  nouns  that 
give  general  meanings  and  all  those  that  give  specific 
meanings^ 
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What  is  most  striking  in  the  Maine  wilderness  is  the 
continuousness  of  the  forest,  with  fewer  open  intervals 
or  glades  than  you  had  imagined.  Except  the  few  burnt 
lands,  the  narrow  intervals  on  the  rivers,  the  bare  tops  of 
the  high  mountains,  and  the  lakes  and  streams,  the  forest 
is  uninterrupted.  It  is  even  more  grim  and  wild  than  you 
had  anticipated,  a  damp  and  intricate  wilderness,  in  the 
spring  everywhere  wet  and  miry.  The  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try, indeed,  is  universally  stem  and  savage,  excepting  the 
distant  views  of  the  forest  from  hills,  and  the  lake  pros- 
pects, which  are  mild  and  civilizing  in  a  degree.  The 
lakes  are  something  which  you  are  imprepared  for ;  they 
lie  up  so  high,  exposed  to  the  light,  and  the  forest  is 
diminished  to  a  fine  fringe  on  their  edges,  with  here  and 
there  a  blue  mountain,  like  amethyst  jewels  set  around 
some  jewel  of  the  first  water,  —  so  anterior,  so  superior, 
to  all  the  changes  that  are  to  take  place  on  their  shores, 
even  now  civil  and  refined,  and  fair  as  they  can  ever  be. 
These  are  not  the  artificial  forests  of  an  English  king, — 
a  royal  preserve  merely.  Here  prevail  no  forest  laws  but 
those  of  nature.  The  aborigines  have  never  been  dis- 
possessed, nor  nature  disforested. 

It  is  a  country  full  of  evergreen  trees,  of  mossy  silver 
birches  and  watery  maples,  the  groimd  dotted  with  in^ 
sipid,  small  red  berries,  and  strewn  with  damp  and  moss- 
grown  rocks,  — a  country  diversified  with  innumerable 
lakes  and  rapid  streams,  peopled  with  trout  and  various 
species  of  leitdscit  with  salmon,  shad,  and  pickerel,  and 
other  fishes ;  the  forest  resoimding  at  rare  intervals  with 
the  note  of  the  chickadee,  the  blue-jay,  and  the  wood- 
pecker, the  scream  of  the  fish-hawk  and  the  eagle,  the 
laugh  of  the  loon,  and  the  whistle  of  ducks  along  the  soli- 
tary streams;  at  night,  with  the  hooting  of  owls  and 
howling  of  wolves;  in  summer,  swarming  with  myriads 
of  black  flies  and  mosquitoes,  more  formidable  than 
wolves  to  the  white  man.  Such  is  the  home  of  the  moose, 
the  bear,  the  caribou,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  and  the  In- 
dian.   Who  shall  describe  the  inexpressible  tenderness  and 
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immortal  life  of  the  grim  forest,  where  Nature,  though  it 
be  mid-winter,  is  ever  in  her  spring,  where  the  moss- 
grown  and  decaying  trees  are  not  old,  but  seem  to  enjoy 
a  perpetual  youth ;  and  blissful,  innocent  Nature,  Uke  a 
serene  infant,  is  too  happy  to  make  a  noise,  except  by  a 
few  tinkling,  lisping  birds  and  trickUng  rills? 

h£nbt  David  Thoreau  :  The  Maine  Woods. 


EXERCISE 

In  the  following  passages,  name  every  specific  noun, 
then  every  specific  adjective. 

In  how  many  cases  do  you  find  one  or  more  ad- 
jectives qualifying  a  specific  noun?  Are  there  any 
verbs  here  which  suggest  very  definite  distinctive 
action  ? 

1.  This  island  is  a  very  singular  one.  It  consists  of 
little  else  than  the  sea  sand,  and  is  about  three  miles  long. 
Its  breadth  at  no  point  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  scarcely  perceptible 
creek,  oozing  its  way  through  a  wilderness  of  reeds  and 
slime,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  marsh-hen.  The  vegetation, 
as  might  be  supposed,  is  scant,  or  at  least  dwarfish.  No 
trees  of  any  magnitude  are  to  be  seen.  Near  the  western 
extremity,  where  Fort  Moultrie  stands,  and  where  are 
some  miserable  frame  buildings,  tenanted  during  summer 
by  the  fugitives  from  Charleston  dust  and  fever,  may  be 
found,  indeed,  the  bristly  palmetto ;  but  the  whole  island, 
with  the  exception  of  this  western  point,  and  a  line  of 
hard  white  beach  on  the  seacoast,  is  covered  with  a  dense 
imdergrowth  of  the  sweet  myrtle,  so  much  prized  by  the 
horticulturists  of  Elngland.  The  shrub  here  often  attains 
the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  forms  an  almost 
impenetrable  coppice,  burdening  the  air  with  its  fragrance. 

fboAR  Allan  Poe:  The  OoldrBug. 
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2.  The  storm  increased  with  the  night.  The  sea  was 
lashed  into  tremendous  confusion.  There  was  a  fearful, 
sullen  sound  of  rushing  waves  and  broken  surges.  Deep 
called  unto  deep.  At  times  the  black  volume  of  clouds 
overhead  seemed  rent  asunder  by  flashes  of  Ughtning  that 
quivered  along  the  foaming  billows,  and  made  the  suc- 
ceeding darkness  doubly  terrible.  The  thunders  bellowed 
over  the  wild  waste  of  waters,  and  were  echoed  and  pro- 
longed by  the  mountain  waves.  As  I  saw  the  ship  go 
staggering  and  plunging  among  these  roaring  caverns,  it 
seemed  miraculous  that  she  regained  her  balance,  or  pre- 
served her  buoyancy.  Her  yards  would  dip  into  the 
water;  her  bow  was  almost  buried  beneath  the  waves. 
Sometimes  an  impending  surge  appeared  ready  to  over- 
whelm her  and  nothing  but  the  dexterous  movement  of 
the  helm  preserved  her  from  the  shock. 

When  I  retired  to  my  cabin,  the  awful  scene  still  fol- 
lowed me.  The  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  rig- 
ging sounded  Uke  funereal  waiUngs.  The  creaking  of  the 
masts;  the  straining  and  groaning  of  bulkheads,  as  the 
ship  labored  in  the  weltering  sea,  were  frightful.  As  I 
heard  the  waves  rushing  along  the  side  of  the  ship,  and 
roaring  in  my  very  ears,  it  seemed  as  if  Death  were  rag- 
ing roimd  this  floating  prison,  seeking  for  his  prey;  the 
mere  starting  of  a  nail,  the  yawning  of  a  seam,  might 
give  him  entrance. 

Washington  Irving:  The  Voyage. 

3.  A  wide  plain,  where  the  broadening  Floss  hurries  on 
between  its  green  banks  to  the  sea,  and  the  loving  tide, 
rushing  to  meet  it,  checks  its  passage  with  an  impetuous 
embrace.  On  this  mighty  tide  the  black  ships  —  laden 
with  the  fresh-scented  fir-planks,  with  rounded  sacks  of 
oil-bearing  seed,  or  with  the  dark  gUtter  of  coal  —  are 
borne  along  to  the  town  of  St.  Oggs,  which  shows  its  aged, 
fluted  red  roofs  and  the  broad  gables  of  its  wharves  be- 
tween the  low  wooded  hill  and  the  river-brink,  tingeing 
the  water  with  a  soft  purple  hue  imder  the  transient 
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glance  of  this  February  sun.  Far  away  on  each  hand 
stretch  the  rich  pastures,  and  the  patches  of  dark  earth, 
made  ready  for  the  seed  of  broad-leaved  green  crops,  or 
touched  already  with  the  tint  of  the  tender-bladed, 
autiunn-sown  com.  There  is  a  remnant  stiU  of  the  last 
year's  golden  clusters  of  bee-hive  ricks  rising  at  intervals 
beyond  the  hedgerows;  and  everywhere  the  hedgerows 
are  studded  with  trees ;  the  distant  ships  seem  to  be  lift- 
ing their  masts  and  stretching  their  red-brown  sails  close 
among  the  branches  of  the  spreading  ash.  Just  by  the 
red-roofed  town  the  tributary  Ripple  flows  with  a  lively 
ciurent  into  the  Floss.  How  lovely  the  little  river  is, 
with  its  changing  wavelets !  It  seems  to  me  like  a  living 
companion  while  I  wander  along  the  bank  and  listen  to 
its  low,  placid  voice,  as  to  the  voice  of  one  who  is  dear 
and  loving.  I  remember  those  large  dipping  willows.  I 
remember  the  stone  bridge. 

And  this  is  Dorlcote  Mill.  I  must  stand  a  minute  or 
two  here  on  the  bridge  and  look  at  it,  though  the  clouds 
are  threatening,  and  it  is  far  on  in  the  afternoon.  Even 
in  this  leafless  time  of  departing  February,  it  is  pleasant 
to  look  at  —  perhaps  the  chill,  damp  season  adds  a  charm 
to  the  trimly  kept,  comfoHable  dwelling-house,  as  old  as 
the  elms  and  chestnuts  which  shelter  it  from  the  northern 
blast.  The  stream  is  brimful  now,  and  lies  high  in  this 
little  withy  plantation,  and  half  drowns  the  grassy  fringe 
of  the  croft  in  front  of  the  house.  As  I  look  at  the  fiJl 
stream,  the  vivid  grass,  the  delicate  bright-green  powder 
softening  the  outlme  of  the  great  trunks  and  branches 
that  gleam  from  imder  the  bare  purple  boughs,  I  am  in 
love  with  the  moistness,  and  envy  the  white  ducks  that 
are  dipping  their  heads  far  into  the  water  here  among  the 
withes,  unmindful  of  the  awkward  appearance  they  make 
in  the  drier  world  above. 

George  Euot:  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

4.  Immediately  below  him  the  hillside  fell  away,  clean 
and  cleared  for  fifteen  hundred  feet,  where  a  little  village 
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of  stone-walled  houses,  with  roofs  of  beaten  earth,  clung 
to  the  steep  tilt.  All  round  it  the  tiny  terraced  fields  lay 
out  like  aprons  of  patchwork  on  the  knees  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  cows  no  bigger  than  beetles  grazed  between  the 
smooth  stone  circles  of  the  threshing-floors.  Looking 
across  the  valley,  the  eye  was  deceived  by  the  size  of 
things,  and  could  not  at  first  reaUze  that  what  seemed 
to  be  low  scrub,  on  the  opposite  mountain  flank,  was  in 
truth  a  forest  of  himdred-foot  pines.  Purun  Bhagat  saw 
an  eagle  swoop  across  the  gigantic  hollow,  but  the  great 
bird  dwindled  to  a  dot  ere  it  was  half-way  over.  A  few 
bands  of  scattered  clouds  strung  up  and  down  the  valley, 
catching  on  a  shoulder  of  the  hills,  or  rising  up  and  dying 
out  when  they  were  level  with  the  head  of  the  pass.  And 
"  here  shall  I  find  peace,"  said  Purun  Bhagat. 

RuDYARD  Kipling:  The  Second  Jungle  Book. 

5.  Among  the  first  habits  that  a  young  architect  should 
learn,  is  that  of  thinking  in  shadow,  not  looking  at  a  de- 
sign in  its  miserable  Uny  skeleton ;  but  conceiving  it  as  it 
w^  be  when  the  dawn  lights  it  and  the  dusk  leaves  it, 
when  its  stones  will  be  hot,  and  its  crannies  cool ;  when 
the  lizards  will  bask  on  the  one,  and  the  birds  build  in 
the  other.  Let  him  design  with  the  sense  of  cold  and  heat 
upon  him ;  let  him  cut  out  the  shadows,  as  men  dig  wells 
in  imwatered  plains;  and  lead  along  the  lights,  as  a 
founder  does  his  hot  metal ;  let  him  keep  the  full  com- 
mand of  both,  and  see  that  he  knows  how  they  fall,  and 
where  they  fade.  His  paper  lines  and  proportions  are  of 
no  value :  all  that  he  has  to  do  must  be  done  by  spaces 
of  light  and  darkness ;  and  his  business  is  to  see  that  the 
one  is  broad  and  bold  enough  not  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
twilight,  and  the  other  deep  enough  not  to  be  dried  like  a 
shallow  pool  by  a  noon-day  sim. 

John  Ruskin  :  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

2.  Figurative,  or  Metaphorical  Words.  —  A  meta- 
phor (Greek,  carried  over,  transferred)  transfers  the 
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qualities  or  powers  of  one  class  or  species,  to  another. 
A  man  says  "  I  echo  what  I  hear,"  meaning  "  The 
opinions  I  utter  are  those  which  I  have  heard  from 
other  people."  We  know  very  well  that  no  human 
being  echoes;  it  is  the  power  found  in  inanimate 
things.  We  call  a  certain  insect  a  yellow- jacket 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  no  jacket.  Meta- 
phors must  come  natiurally ;  do  not  seek  them. 

EXERCISE 

Study  the  following  sentences,  pointing  out  the  meta- 
phor in  each. 

1.  He  is  a  steam  engine. 

2.  One  newspaper  is  The  Pilots  another  The  Beacon. 

3.  His  speech  was  an  entering  wedge  on  the  subject  of 
tariff  reform. 

4.  Dr.  Henry  is  a  fertile  and  fluent  speaker. 

5.  My  new  servant  is  a  jewel. 

6.  He  added  a  new  plank  to  the  Republican  platform. 

7.  The  sand  of  our  life  runneth  as  fast  though  the  hour 

glass  be  set  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  as  in  the  gloomy 

shade  of  affliction.  t^ 

Fuller. 

8.  He  writes  passionately;  because  he  feels  keenly; 
forcibly,  because  he  conceives  vividly ;  he  sees  too  clearly 
to  be  vague ;  he  is  too  serious  to  be  otiose ;  he  can  analyze 
his  subject,  an4  therefore  he  is  rich;  he  embraces  it  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  parts,  and  therefore  he  is  consistent ;  he 
has  2k  firm  hold  of  it,  and  therefore  he  is  luminous.  When 
his  imagination  wells  up,  it  overflows  in  ornament ;  when 
his  heart  is  Umchedy  it  thrills  along  his  verse.  He  always 
has  the  right  word  for  the  right  idea,  and  never  a  word 
too  much.  If  he  is  brief,  it  is  because  few  words  suffice ; 
when  he  is  lavish  of  them,  still  each  word  has  its  mark^ 
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and  aids,  not  embarrasses,  the  vigorous  march  of  his  elo- 
cution. He  expresses  what  all  feel,  but  all  cannot  say; 
and  his  sayings  pass  into  proverbs  among  his  people,  and 
his  phrases  become  household  words  and  idioms  of  their 
daily  speech,  which  is  tesselated  with  the  rich  fragments 
of  his  language,  as  we  see  in  foreign  lands  the  marbles  of 
Roman  grandeur  worked  into  the  walls  and  pavements  of 
modem  palaces. 

Cabdinal  Newman  :  Idea  of  a  University, 

9.  The  climate  weighs  us  down ;  Tom  is  low-spirited. 

3.  Short  Words  and  Long  Words.  —  Some  people 
believe  that  only  short  words  should  be  used  in 
writing;  others  think  that  long  words  are  more 
effective  and  more  dignified.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  discuss  this  matter,  for  the  best  rule  is  to  use  the 
right  word,  the  expressive,  suggestive  word,  whether 
it  is  short  or  long.  The  only  thing  to  guard  against 
is  the  danger  of  having  too  many  short  words  or 
too  many  long  words  near  together.  People  who 
use  many  long  words  are  often  laughed  at  on  ac- 
count of  their  pompousness.  Samuel  Johnson,  when 
he  was  a  yoimg  man,  delighted  in  using  long,  long 
words,  sesquipedalian  words,  "  a  foot  and  a  half  " 
long.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  translated  Shake- 
speare's verse,  in  Macbeth :  — 

Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
Direct  a  glance  of  perquisition  through  the  fleecy  woven 
integument  of  the  tenebrosity. 

The  following  extract  will  show  how  long  words 
obscure  the  meaning  a  writer  tries  to  bring  out. 
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As  has  been  indicated  in  the  introductory  chapter,  it 
is  my  understanding  that,  with  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  responsibihty  for  the  preservation  and 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  Europe,  for  the 
mental  training  of  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity which  was  conscious  of  intellectual  existence,  and 
for  the  transmission  to  the  existing  generations  of  what 
has  been  preserved  of  the  thought  and  learning  of  the  past, 
was  transferred  from  the  monasteries  and  the  ecclesiastical 
schools  to  the  newly  organized  universities. 

EXERCISE 

Study  the  following  passages  and  make  two  tables  for 
each  passage :  —  one  of  words  of  one  or  two  syllables, 
one  of  words  of  more  than  two  syllables. 

1.  Now,  said  Christian,  let  me  go  hence.  Nay,  stay, 
said  the  Interpreter,  till  I  have  shewed  thee  a  little  more, 
and  after  that  thou  shalt  go  on  thy  way.  So  he  took  him 
by  the  hand  again,  and  led  him  into  a  very  dark  room, 
where  there  sat  a  Man  in  an  Iron  Cage. 

Now  the  Man,  to  look  on,  seemed  very  sad;  he  sat 
with  his  eyes  looking  down  to  the  groimd,  his  hands 
folded  together;  and  he  sighed  as  if  he  would  break  his 
heart. 

John  Bunyan:  Pilgrim!  s  Progress, 

2.  Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funambula- 
tory  track  and  narrow  path  of  goodness :  pursue  virtue 
virtuously;  leaven  not  good  actions,  nor  render  virtue 
disputable.  Stain  not  fair  acts  with  foul  intentions; 
maim  not  uprightness  by  halting  circumstances,  nor  cir- 
cumstantially deprave  substantial  goodness. 

Consider  whereabout  thou  art  in  Cebes's  table,  or  that 
old  philosophical  pinax  of  the  life  of  man :  whether  thou 
art  yet  in  the  road  of  uncertainties ;   whether  thou  hast 
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yet  entered  the  narrow  gate,  got  up  the  hill  and  asperous 
way  which  leadeth  unto  the  house  of  sanity ;  or  taken  that 
purifying  potion  from  the  hand  of  sincere  erudition,  which 
may  send  thee  clear  and  pure  away  imto  a  virtuous  and 
happy  life. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  :  Christian  Morals. 

3.  "  Well,  my  lad,"  he  said  to  Tom,  when  Mr.  Stelling 
had  left  the  room  to  annoimce  the  arrival  to  his  wife,  and 
Maggie  had  begun  to  kiss  Tom  freely,  "  you  look  rarely  1 
School  agrees  with  you." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  well,  father,"  said  Tom;  "  I  wish 
you'd  ask  Mr.  Stelling  not  to  let  me  do  Euclid  —  it  brings 
on  the  toothache,  I  think." 

(The  toothache  was  the  only  malady  to  which  Tom  had 
ever  been  subject.) 

"Euclid,  my  lad  — why,  what's  that?"  said  Mr. 
Tulliver. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know :  it's  definitions,  and  axioms,  and 
triangles,  and  things.  It's  a  book  I've  got  to  learn  in  — 
there's  no  sense  in  it." 

"  Go,  go ! "  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  reprovingly,  "  you 
mustn't  say  so.  You  must  learn  what  your  master  tells 
you.    He  knows  what  it's  right  for  you  to  learn." 

"  I'll  help  you  now,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  with  a  little 
air  of  patronizing  consolation.  "  I've  come  to  stay  ever 
so  long,  if  Mrs.  Stelling  asks  me.  I've  brought  my  box 
and  my  pinafores,  haven't  I,  father?  " 

"  You  help  me,  you  silly  little  thing  1 "  said  Tom,  in 
such  high  spirits  at  this  annoimcement  that  he  quite 
enjoyed  the  idea  of  confoimding  Maggie  by  showing  her 
a  page  of  Euclid.  "  I  should  like  to  see  you  doing  one  of 
my  lessons  I  Why,  I  learn  Latin,  too  I  Girls  never  learn 
such  things.    They're  too  silly." 

"  I  know  what  Latin  is  very  well,"  said  Maggie  con- 
fidently. "  Latin's  a  language.  There  are  Latin  words 
in  the  Dictionary.    There's  bonus,  a  gift." 

"  Now,  you're  just  wrong  there.  Miss  Maggie  I "  said 
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Tom,  secretly  astonished.  "  You  think  youVe  very  wise  1 
But '  bonus  '  means  '  good/  as  it  happens  —  bonus,  bona, 
boniun." 

"  Well,  that's  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  mean  *  gift','' 
said  Maggie  stoutly.  "  It  may  mean  several  things  — 
almost  every  word  does.  There's  '  lawn,'  —  it  means  the 
grass-plot,  as  well  as  the  stuff  pocket-handkerchiefs  are 
made  of." 

*'Well  done,  little  'im,"  said  Mr.  TuUiver,  laughing, 
while  Tom  felt  rather  disgusted  with  Maggie's  knowing- 
ness,  though  beyond  measure  cheerful  at  the  thought 
that  she  was  going  to  stay  with  him.  Her  conceit  would 
soon  be  overawed  by  the  actual  inspection  of  his  books. 

George  Eliot:  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

4.  They  had  with  them  young  bachelors,  who  had 
each  of  them  one  of  their  eyes  closed  with  a  piece  of  silk : 
it  was  said  how  that  they  had  made  a  vow  among  the 
ladies  of  their  country,  that  they  would  not  see  but  with 
one  eye,  till  they  had  done  some  deeds  of  arms  in  France. 
Fboissart  :  Chronicles^  trans,  by  Lord  Bemer. 

III.  Beauty,  or  Good  Taste  in  Diction.  —  Follow 
the  example  of  writers  who  have  a  fastidious  regard 
for  simplicity,  dignity,  and  charm  in  language. 
Some  words  are  harsh  and  unpleasant,  others  are 
melodious  and  agreeable  to  the  ear.  A  writer  is  not 
necessarily  priggish  or  stilted  because  he  tries  to 
convey  his  ideas  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
used  by  illiterate  speakers.  Pompousness  is  not 
beauty  and  vulgarity  is  not  beauty.  If  you  avoid 
the  two  extremes  you  will  gain  a  certain  amount  of 
charm  in  your  writing,  and  will  not  offend  against 
the  laws  of  good  taste. 
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The  following  passage  shows  how  a  writer  may 
use  simple  yet  rather  fastidiously-chosen  words. 

It  may  be  argued  again  that  dissatisfaction  with  our 
life's  endeavor  springs  in  some  degree  from  dulness.  We 
require  higher  tasks,  because  we  do  not  recognize  the 
height  of  those  we  have.  Trying  to  be  kind  and  honest 
seems  an  a£fair  too  simple  and  too  inconsequential  for 
gentlemen  of  our  heroic  mould ;  we  had  rather  set  our- 
selves to  something  bold,  arduous,  and  conclusive;  we 
had  rather  found  a  schism  or  suppress  a  heresy,  cut  off 
a  hand  or  mortify  an  appetite.  But  the  task  before  us, 
which  is  to  co-endure  with  our  existence,  is  rather  one  of 
microscopic  fineness,. and  the  heroism  required  is  that  of 
patience.  There  is  no  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knots  of 
life ;  each  must  be  smilingly  unravelled. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :  A  Christinas  Sermon. 

1.  Newly  coined  words,  or  neologism,  should  not 
be  used.  Such  words  as  New  YorkitiSf  iravelogueSf 
funnyismSy  blackwdshing,  Bostonese,  pollyannish  are 
not  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  English  vocabu- 
lary. 

2.  Slang  should  be  avoided.  Such  words  as  ^and, 
sure,  peach,  ripping,  daisy,  high-brow,  bunch,  ratty, 
and  others,  as  they  are  used  by  slangy  people,  are 
exceedingly  objectionable.  They  show  not  only  a 
vulgar  smartness  in  the  manners  of  their  user  but, 
moreover,  a  sad  lack  of  originality. 

3.  Vulgarisms  should  be  avoided.  Under  this 
name  may  be  grouped  the  various  words  and  expres- 
sions used  carelessly  in  conversation  by  uneducated 
persons.    Sometimes  these  words  are  those  employed 
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in  certain  localities  only,  and  show  the  provincialism 
of  the  speaker.  Such  expressions  as  the  following 
are  to  be  shunned : — 

Admire  to  know,  favor  for  resemble,  tote,  lug,  fvU 
for  very,  compleononed,  reckon,  gvess,  fetch,  ilk,  ciUe, 
pesky,  right  smart,  poor  in  place  of  thin,  dear  for  ex- 
pensive, real  for  very,  aU  right  for  very  well,  says  for 
said,  elegant,  artist  (of  a  milliner,  or  other  non- 
artistic  worker),  boughten. 

4.  Barbarisms  are  to  be  avoided.  Barbarisms, 
words  or  expressions  that  are  no^  in  the  English  or 
any  other  language  are :  —  aiUo,  ad.,  Jap,  gent,  phone, 
math,  ainH,  a  human  (for  a  human  being),  a  faculty 
(for  a  member  of  the  faculty) ,  and  similar  forms. 

5.  Fine  writing  should  be  avoided.  Never  try  to 
use  high-sounding  words  and  phrases,  or  foreign 
words ;  never  attempt  to  show  off  your  learning,  but 
speak  in  direct,  simple,  impretentious  language. 
Lowell,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Second  Series  of 
the  Biglow  Papers,  gave  some  famous  examples  of 
the  fine  writing  that  one  sees  in  many  newspapers. 
From  his  instances  the  following  are  chosen. 

"  Great  fire  "  =  "  disastrous  conflagration." 
"  House  burned  "  =  "  edifice  consumed." 
"  Man  fell  "  =  "  individual  was  precipitated." 
"  Sent  for  the  doctor  "  =  "  called  into  requisition  the 
service  of  the  family  physician." 

"  The  frightened  horse  "  =  "  The  infuriated  animal." 
"  I  shall  say  a  few  words  "  =  "  I  shall,  with  your  per- 
mission, beg  leave  to  offer  some  brief  observations." 
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This  stilted,  formal  language,  is,  of  course,  very  un- 
like that  used  to-day  by  ordinarily  well-educated 
people.  A  generation  or  two  ago  people  actually 
talked  and  wrote  in  this  fashion,  seeking  out  long, 
sonorous  words.  Many  people,  desiring  to  be,  as 
they  suppose,  poetical,  employ  "poetic"  diction 
which  is  a  relic  from  the  eighteenth  century  writers 
such  as  Alexander  Pope.  Avoid  such  words  as  beUe, 
beau,  verdant,  sylvan,  zephyr,  vernal,  His  for  it  is, 
Hwas  for  it  was,  e'er  for  ever,  and  e'en  for  even. 
Do  not  be  guilty  of  such  pseudo-poetical  style  as 
this:  — 

Fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  glorious  object  of  her  face,  he 
noted  her  tresses,  which  he  compared  to  the  colored  hya- 
cinth of  Arcadia,  her  brows  to  the  mountain  snows  that 
lie  on  the  hills,  her  eyes  to  the  gray  glister  of  Titan's 
gorgeous  mantle,  her  alabaster  neck  to  the  whiteness  of 
his  flocks,  her  face  to  borders  of  lilies  interseamed  with 
roses. 

Robert  Green:  Menaphon. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  introduce  into  your 
themes  foreign  phrases  such  as,  persona  grata,  sub 
rosa,  noblesse  oblige,  d  la  mode,  on  dit,  entre  nous, 
and  similar  expressions.  Do  not  use  French  words 
or  phrases  as  some  people  do  who  wish  to  show  their 
acquaintance  with  that  language.  Speak  and  write 
pure  English. 

6.  Variety  :  Synonyms.  —  Beauty  is  gained, 
fiuther,  by  variety  in  diction.  In  order  to  avoid 
monotony,  a  writer  should  learn  not  to  repeat  a 
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word  too  frequently.  It  is  very  annojdng  to  readers 
to  find  the  same  word  occurring  over  and  over  again. 
Enlarge  your  vocabulary  by  adding  sjaionyms,  that 
is,  words  that  have  almost  similar  meanings.  Keep 
a  dictionary  at  hand  when  you  write,  and  consult  it 
constantly.  In  this  way  you  will  acquire  a  large 
vocabulary  as  well  as  exactness  and  precision  of 
expression. 

Examples  op  Synonyms 

Sjrnonyms  for  such  a  word  as  affirm  are :  —  OBserty 
maintain f  declare,  asseverate;  for  keen  are:  —  cat^S" 
tic,  biting,  harsh,  cutting,  severe,  sharp;  for  joy  are : 
—  happiness,  pleasure,  gladness,  delight,  rapture,  bliss, 
gayety. 

EXERCISE 

Bring  to  doss  synonyms  for  the  following  words:  — 

run,  talk,  fire,  newspaper,  father,  building,  hope,  green, 
good,  bird,  nice,  pretty,  like,  look,  speak,  and  hurry. 

EXERCISE 

Substitute  synonyms  for  the  words  repeated  in  (he 
following  passages. 

I  walked  down  the  road  and  then  I  walked  along  an- 
other road  until  I  came  to  a  beautiful  wood  where  the 
branches  of  the  trees  came  almost  down  to  the  road. 

Ivanhoe  is  a  book  that  every  reader  enjojrs.  No  one 
can  fail  to  enjoy  a  book  that  has  so  much  adventure  in 
it.    It  is  a  book  that  even  children  enjoy,  for  they  can 
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enjoy  the  descriptions  even  if  they' cannot  understand  all 
the  adventures. 

EXBRCISB 

Haw  many  times  has  the  author  of  the  following 
passage  ttsed  the  word  river  ?  What  has  he  substituted 
for  it  f  Findj  in  the  dictionary^  synonyms  for  aU  the 
italicized  words. 

We  stand  now  upon  the  river's  brink.  It  may  well  be 
called  the  Concord  —  the  river  of  peace  and  quietness  — 
for  it  is  certainly  the  most  unexcitable  and  sluggish 
stream  that  ever  loitered,  imperceptibly,  toward  its  eter- 
nity, the  sea.  Positivdy,  I  had  Uved  three  weeks  beside 
it,  before  it  grew  quite  clear  to  my  perception  which  way 
the  current  flowed.  It  never  has  a  vivacious  aspect,  ex- 
cept when  a  northwestern  breeze  is  vexing  its  surface,  on 
a  simshiny  day.  From  the  inexorable  indolence  of  its 
nature,  the  stream  is  happily  incapable  of  becoming  the 
slave  of  human  ingenuity,  as  is  the  fate  of  so  many  a  wild, 
free  mountain  torrent.  While  all  things  else  are  com- 
pelled to  subserve  some  useful  purpose,  it  idles  its  sluggish 
life  away,  its  lazy  liberty,  without  turning  a  solitary 
spindle,  or  affording  even  water  power  enough  to  grind 
the  com  that  grows  upon  its  banks.  The  torpor  of  its 
movement  allows  it  nowhere  a  bright  pebbly  shore,  nor  so 
much  as  a  narrow  strip  of  glistening  sand,  in  any  part  of 
its  course.  It  slumbers  between  broad  prairies,  kissing 
the  long  meadow  grass,  and  bathes  the  overhanging 
boughs  of  elder  bushes  and  willows,  or  the  roots  of  elms 
and  ash-trees,  and  clumps  of  maples.  Flags  and  rushes 
grow  along  its  plashy  shore,  the  yellow  water-lily  spreads 
its  broad  flat  leaves  on  the  margin,  and  the  fragrant 
white  pond-lUy  abounds,  generally  selecting  a  position 
just  so  far  from  the  river's  brink  that  it  cannot  be  grasped, 
save  at  the  hazard  of  plunging  in. 

Nathaniel  Hawthornb:  The  Old  Manse. 
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Number  of  Words.  —  Compression,  conciseness, 
the  use  of  one  expressive,  well-chosen  word  in  place 
of  many,  is  a  help  towards  gaining  clearness  and 
force.    Avoid  tautology,  verbosity,  and  redundancy. 

Tautology  is  the  repetition  of  words  meaning  the 
same  thing.  "  Popular  with  the  people,"  "  His 
head  was  decapitated,"  are  examples. 

EXERCISE 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  avoiding  taviology. 

1.  He  was  a  hypocrite  and  a  deceiver. 

2.  Astronomy  is  the  study  of  the  celestial  heavens. 

3.  He  made  an  oral  report  by  word  of  mouth. 

4.  The  color  of  the  sky  was  azure  blue. 

6.  The  book  was  beautifully  illustrated  with  pictures. 

6.  When  I  woke  up  I  got  up  and  shut  up  the  window. 

7.  He  referred  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

Verbosity  (wordiness)  is  the  characteristic  of  com- 
positions when  too  many  words  are  used  to  express 
an  idea.  A  verbose  passage  or  sentence  must  be  re- 
written to  improve  it.    For  example :  — 

1.  "  I  don't  think  this  is  very  particularly  sharp  "  can 
be  reduced  to :  "I  think  this  is  dull." 

2.  "  He  had  a  long,  involved,  highly  improbable,  and 
I  should  say,  very  distinctly  uninteresting  account  to  give 
of  his  rather  overrated  experiences  in  travelling  through 
some  of  the  South  American  countries,"  can  be  reduced 
to :  "He  had  only  a  tiresome,  inacciurate  account  to 
give  of  his  travels  in  South  America." 

Select  the  right,  the  expressive  word. 
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People  who  choose  language  carefully  do  not 
blunder  into  such  awkward  circumlocutions.  If 
you  mean  "  oval,"  do  not  say  "almost  but  not  quite 
round."  If  you  mean  "  a  dappled-grey  horse," 
don't  say  "  a  gray  horse  whose  hair  is  all  patchy  and 
marked  off  in  a  kind  of  pattern."  If  you  mean  a 
"  pergola "  don't  say  "  that  arbor-like  thing  all 
covered  over  with  vines." 

Redimdancy  (superfluity)  is  a  common  fault  in 
everyday  language;  it  is  the  use  of  superfluous, 
unnecessary  words.  In  the  following  sentences  that 
illustrate  our  most  frequent  faults  of  this  sort,  the 
omission  of  the  italicized  words  will  improve  the 
EngUsh. 

1.  Close  wp  the  window. 

2.  Give  me  the  paper  here. 

3.  Evidently,  you  know,  John  has  gone  to  the  game. 

4.  Say,  listen  I  Will  you  go  along  up  to  Mr.  Brown's 
with  me? 

5.  When  ever  did  you  go  and  get  that  book. 

6.  Why  did  Alice  never  tell  me  about  that  jolly,  greai, 
old  plan  of  hers  ? 

In  compositions  taviology,  verbosity  and  redundancy 
are  frequently  due  to  lack  of  planning  ahead. 
Writers  begin  a  sentence  without  knowing  clearly 
what  is  to  be  said,  and  wander  on,  trying  to  arrive 
somewhere.  Remember  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points;  speak  and 
write  directly.  Reread  your  compositions,  see  if  you 
can  omit  any  words  that  are  superfluous ;  see  if  you 
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have  used  two  words  where  one  would  be  mora 
direct  and  clear. 

EXERCISE 

Make  the  following  passages  more  concise^  either  by 
rewriting  them  or  by  striking  out  certain  words.  They 
represent  faults  very  often  found  in  themes.  Name 
the  favUs  in  each  passage. 

1.  You  will  undoubtedly  be  glad  and  thankful  to  know, 
my  good  friend,  that  my  uncle,  my  father's  brother,  has 
finally,  after  all  these  years,  learned  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth  about  the  unfortimate  stolen  jewels. 

2.  His  face  wore  a  white,  pale,  waxen  hue  that  startled 
and  frightened  her;  but  otherwise  it  was  very  cheerful, 
and  entirely  free  from  the  careworn,  anxious,  unhappy 
expression  that  had  hitherto  overshadowed  it  before. 

3.  Mr.  Brown  has  lavished  upon  the  text  a  luxury  of 
rich  lines  and  colors  destined  to  add  new  fame  to  his  artis- 
tic and  already  much  admired  work  and  has  made  this 
beautiful  book  the  most  exquisite  gift  book  of  the  year. 

4.  A  collection  of  the  most  famous  and  most  widely 
known  and  popular  songs  that  have  endeared  themselves 
to  faithful  lovers  for  many  generations  will  be  published 
for  all  who  enjoy  music. 

6.  "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  "  to  think 
of  my  china  being  sold  in  that  way  —  and  I  bought  it 
when  I  was  married,  just  as  you  did  yours,  Jane  and  Sophy : 
and  I  know  you  didn't  Uke  mine,  because  of  the  sprig, 
but  I  was  fond  of  it ;  and  there's  never  been  a  bit  broken, 
for  I've  washed  it  mjrself  —  and  there's  the  tulip  on  the 
cups,  and  the  roses,  that  anybody  might  go  and  look  at 
them  for  pleasure." 

Adapted  from  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
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6.  Every  night,  when  the  sun  goes  down  at  sunset,  we 
climb  the  hill  above  our  house  and  there,  on  the  height, 
we  see  almost  fully  one  half  of  the  sky. 

7.  We  thought  we  would  walk  home  across  the  fields 
but  John  Emery  came  along  and  he  said  that  the  river 
was  very  high  and  he  said  that  it  had  never  been  so  high 
and  so  we  said  we  would  go  back  by  the  river  and  try  to 
see  if  we  couldn't  get  a  good  view  of  it. 

8.  In  fine,  we  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary volumes  of  this  or  any  age.  We  know  of  no  English 
author  who  could  have  written  it.  It  is  a  work  to  which 
the  proud  genius  of  our  country,  standing  with  one  foot 
on  the  .Ajx>ostook  and  the  other  on  the  lUo  Grande,  and 
holding  up  the  star-spangled  banner  amid  the  wreck  of 
matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds,  may  point  with  bewilder- 
ing scorn  at  the  punier  efforts  of  enslaved  Europe.  We 
hope  soon  to  encounter  our  author  among  those  higher 
wfdks  of  literature  in  which  he  is  evidently  capable  of 
achieving  enduring  fame.  Already  we  should  be  inclined 
to  assign  him  a  high  position  in  the  bright  galaxy  of  our 
American  bards. 

J.  R.  Lowell  :  Introduction  to  The  Biglow  Papers. 

How  to  Increase  One's  Vocabulary.  —  How  many 
words  are  there  in  your  vocabulary?  Shakespeare 
used  about  fifteen  thousand,  Milton  about  eight 
thousand.  Did  you  ever  feel  tongue-tied  and  em- 
barrassed when  people  were  talking  with  you?  Do 
you  ever  hesitate  for  a  word  and  wish  you  could  talk 
as  easily  as  some  people  do  ?  You  can  acquire  ease 
and  fluency  if  you  care  to  learn  some  words,  and  are 
willing  to  work  a  little  for  your  own  advantage. 
The  power  of  being  a  successful  talker  and  writer 
comes  partly  from  a  natural  gift,  and  from  associa- 
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tion  with  cultured  people,  but  more  comes  from 
study  and  exercise. 

Form  the  habit  of  noting  the  words  used  by  good 
talkers  or  good  writers,  look  up  new  words  in  the 
dictionary,  use  these  words  yourself  very  often ;  you 
will  thus,  slowly,  gain  a  large  vocabulary.  Every 
student  should  own  a  small  dictionary  and  should 
use  it  constantly.  It  is  very  helpful  to  keep  a  note- 
book in  which  each  new  word  may  be  entered. 

Two  means  of  accustoming  yourself  to  the  use  of 
new  and  difficult  words  are  to  be  found  in  reading 
aloud  from  the  works  of  great  authors  and  in  copy- 
ing extracts  from  them.  It  is  excellent  practice  to 
read  aloud,  for  you  learn  to  pronounce  new  words 
and,  also,  to  understand  how  to  use  them  correctly. 
Read  a  story  or  a  poem  to  your  mother  when  she  is 
sewing,  read  the  news  to  your  father  when  he  is  tired, 
read  to  your  younger  brothers  and  sisters  from  the 
books  which  they  like  best ;  your  time  will  not  be 
lost,  rather  you  will  gain  very  valuable  training  and 
will  get  over  the  habit  of  stammering  and  blushing 
when  you  are  called  upon  in  school  to  read  aloud. 
If  you  copy  extracts  from  the  masterpieces  of  Utera- 
ture,  this  experience  will  make  you  notice,  in  im- 
famiUar  words,  spelling  as  well  as  meaning.  This 
does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  imitate  other  writers, 
but,  simply,  that  you  are  to  get  the  benefit  to  be 
found  in  seeing  how  other  persons  write. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

TRANSLATION 

The  Purpose  of  Transflation.  —  The  ability  to 
make  a  good  translation  from  one  language  into  an« 
other  can  be  acquired  only  by  long  practice.  Critics 
disagree  in  regard  to  the  elements  that  belong  to  the 
best  translation,  some  insisting  upon  absolute  Uteral- 
ness,  others  upon  a  free  rendering  of  the  meaning. 
For  the  student  it  is  enough  to  aim  at  a  clear  trans- 
ference of  an  author's  meaning,  from  one  language 
into  another.  Do  not  try  to  be  original;  depend 
upon  faithfulness  and  simplicity. 

The  Rules  that  Govern  Translation.  —  The  rules 
that  govern  satisfactory  translation  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  — 

I.  Read  each  new  sentence  through  slowly,  trying 
to  understand  as  much  as  possible  without  looking 
up  imfamiliar  words. 

This  will  help  you  to  gain  a  general  impression  of 
the  idea  presented  in  the  sentence. 

II.  Reread  the  same  sentence,  looking  up  each 
unfamiliar  word.  If  you  feel  sure  that  you  know 
the  meaning  of  a  certain  word,  yet  cannot  make  that 
fit  in  with  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence,  look 
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up  the  word.    Do  not  be  misled  by  the  spellmg  of 
foreign  words. 

III.  If  you  find  puzzling  constructions,  such  as  an 
ablative  where  you  expect  an  accusative,  or  a  form 
that  troubles  you,  apply  the  knowledge  that  you 
possess;  review  rapidly  the  rules  governing  except 
tions,  remembering  that  contractions,  poetic  order, 
and  poetic  forms  occur  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry. 

IV.  Take  pains,  in  your  translation,  to  choose 
words  that  are : 

(1)  simple,  and  not  pretentious  and  high  flown. 

ex.    food  instead  of  viandsj 

wrath  instead  of  malevolence. 

(2)  exact  in  meaning,  not  English  derivatives. 

ex.    translate  svblimiSj  lofty,  not  svblime. 
translate  candidua,  white,  not  candid. 

(3)  specific,  not  general. 

translate  salix,  willow,  not  tree. 

Sic  Volvere  Parcas,  so  the  Fates  turn  the  wheel 
of  destiny;  not,  revolve  or  decree. 

(4)  recognized  English  words.  Do  not  transfei 
words  from  another  language  into  English. 

V.  Use  English  idioms.  Do  not  imitate  foreign 
idioms,  such  as  the  following :  — 

1.  He  being  consul. 

2.  Large  in  respect  to  his  shovlders. 

3.  The  man  he. 

4.  He  made  an  end  of  speaking. 
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5.  /  have  hunger. 

6.  He  leaves  to  other  men  to  dine  and  to  feast. 
8.   It  does  nothing^  i.e.  itia  of  no  consequence. 

8.  Stamps  sell  themselves  here. 

9.  To  the  again  seeing. 
10.   It  makes  cold. 

VI.  Follow  the  natural  English  order  of  words  in 
a  sentence.    Avoid  such  order  as :  — 

Therefore  is  also  the  for  many  years  so  much  praised 
system  of  marking  questionable. 

But  me  then  first  cruelly  surrounded  horror. 

These  words  spoke  he,  harshly. 

The,  of  the  book  notices,  package. 

Weapons  and  a  man  I  diant,  of  Troy,  who  first  from  the 
shores  to  Italy,  by  fate  driven,  and  to  Ixwinian  shores  came. 

VII.  Fill  out  an  ellipsis,  avoidmg  such  expressions 
as:  — 

ex.     Tfiese  words,  he,  for,  Tfiese  words  he  spoke. 

VIII.  Be  sure  that  your  pronouns  are  used  clearly 
enough  to  leave  no  doubt  about  to  whom  they  refer. 

ex.  Caesar  and  his  army  met  the  enemy.  They  en- 
camped for  the  night. 

Do  not  translate  iste,  this  one,  and  ilie,  that  one; 
use  the  proper  name. 

IX.  Remember  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
translate  all  the  particles  that  appear  in  a  foreign 
language.    Note  the  negative  particles  in  French. 

X.  Do  not  add  words  or  figiu'es  of  speech  that  are 
not  in  the  original  text. 
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EXEBCISE 

Point  <mt  in  the  following  selection  anything  ihai 
seems  to  you  to  transgress  any  of  the  rules  for  translo' 
tion,  as  given  above. 

Exegi  monumentum  aere  perenniiis 
RegaUque  situ  p3auinidum  altius, 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series  et  f  uga  temporum : 

Horace:  Ode  III,  30. 

I  have  completed  a  monument  more  lasting  .than  brassi 
and  more  sublime  than  the  regal  elevation  of  pyramids, 
which  neither  the  wasting  shower,  the  unavailing  north 
wind,  nor  an  innumerable  succession  of  years,  and  the 
flight  of  seasons  shall  be  able  to  demolish. 

Smabt. 

EXEBCISE 

1.  Show  in  what  ways  Pope  was  an  unsatisfactory 
translator  of  the  Iliad,  by  pointing  out,  in  comparison 
with  the  literal  prose  translation :  — 

(1)  Additions  to  the  text  in  the  m4iUer  of  figures  of  speech 
and  adjectives, 

(2)  Incorrect  translations  of  single  words. 

(3)  Translations  in  bad  taste  because  the  words  chosen 
are  pompous,  affected,  and  unspecific. 

But  these  [the  Trojans]  with  high  hopes  sate  them  all 
night  along  the  highwa3rs  of  the  battle,  and  their  watch 
fires  burned  in  multitudes.  Even  as  when  in  heaven  the 
stars  above  the  bright  moon  shine  clear  to  see,  when  the 
air  is  windless,  and  all  the  peaks  appear  and  the  tall 
headlands  and  glades,  and  from  heaven  breaketh  open 
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the  infinite  air,  and  all  the  stars  are  seen,  and  the  shep- 
herd's heart  is  glad ;  even  in  like  multitude  between  the 
ships  and  the  stream  of  Xanthos  appeared  the  watch  fires 
that  the  Trojans  kindled  in  front  of  Ilios. 

Iliad,  VIII,  trans.  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers. 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 
And  beaming  fires  iUumin'd  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  Ught. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  lUum  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays : 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  widls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 

Alexander  Pope. 

exercise 

Write  a  transldHon  of  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  from 
some  book  in  a  foreign  language  you  are  studying. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  PARAGRAPH 

The  Paragraph. —  We  have  ah-eady  seen  that, 
when  a  new  idea  is  introduced  in  a  letter  or  in  a 
theme,  the  change  should  be  indicated  by  indenting 
the  Une,  thus  forming  a  new  paragraph.  A  long 
composition  which  has  but  one  paragraph  is  very 
tiresome  to  the  reader,  for  it  wearies  his  eyes  and 
makes  a  heavy  demand  upon  his  attention,  whereas 
if  the  composition  is  broken  up  into  paragraphs  it 
is  read  easily. 

Unity  and  Coherence  in  the  Paragraph.  —  A 
paragraph  must  be  about  one  subject  in  its  most 
intimately  related  aspects.  Do  not  include  in  a 
paragraph  matter  that  does  not  belong  there. 
Arrange  the  matter  in  your  paragraph  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  thought  in  one  sentence  leads  in- 
evitably to  the  tfaou^t  in  the  next.  Make  your 
paragraph  a  chain  closely  Unked  together. 

In  the  following  extract  consisting  of  four  sen- 
tences, note  how  one  thought  leads  to  another,  and 
how  the  relationships  are  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
words  italicized. 
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1.  The  tendency  of  our  national  taste,  indeed,  has 
been  changed,  in  ahnost  every  particular,  from  that 
which  was  meagre,  formal,  and  poor,* and  has  attained, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  character  of  richness,  variety, 
and  solidity.  2.  An  ordinary  chair,  in  the  most  ordinary 
parlor,  has  now  something  of  an  antique  cast ;  something 
of  Grecian  massiveness,  at  once,  and  el^ance  in  its  forms. 
3.  That  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  since  was  moimted 
on  four  tapering  and  tottering  legs,  resembling  four 
tobacco  pipes ;  the  present  supporters  of  our  stools  have 
a  curule  air,  curve  outwards  behind,  and  give  a  comfort- 
able air  of  stability  to  the  weighty  aristocrat  or  ponderous 
biurgess  who  is  about  to  occupy  one  of  them.  4.  The 
same  change  in  taste  may  be  remarked  out  of  doors, 
when  from  the  total  absence  of  ornament,  we  are,  per- 
haps, once  more  verging  to  its  excess,  and  exhibiting  such 
a  tendency  to  ornament,  in  architecture  and  decoration, 
that  the  age  may,  we  suspect,  be  nothing  the  worse  for 
being  reminded  that,  as  naked  poverty  is  not  simplicity, 
so  fantastic  profusion  of  ornament  is  not  good  taste. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  :  Landscape  Gardening. 

Test  your  paragraphs  for  unity  by  seeing  if  any 
sentence  can  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the  clear- 
ness of  the  paragraph.  Test  your  paragraph  for 
coherence  by  seeing  if  a  different  order  of  sentences 
would  make  the  meaning  clearer. 

The  Topic  Sentence.  —  Each  paragraph  may 
begin  with  a  sentence  which  announces  the  topic 
you  expect  to  write  about.  This  is  called  the  topic 
sentence.  While  a  topic  sentence  is  not  invariably 
used  by  authors  in  beginning  a  paragraph,  young 
writers  should  form  the  habit  of  attempting  to 
formulate  a  topic  sentence  for  every  paragraph. 
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The  practice  is  extremely  valuable  and  if  the  habit 
is  formed  it  helps  both  writer  and  reader.  The 
foUowing  extract  will  show  how  a  topic  sentence 
may  be  phrased  and  how  the  paragraph  may  then 
develop  the  subject  stated  in  the  topic  sentence. 

Among  these  old  wives'  stories  there  was  one  which  I 
was  inclined  to  hear  with  more  credulity.  As  I  was  told, 
in  the  tempest  which  scattered  the  ships  of  the  Invincible 
Armada  over  all  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  one  great 
vessel  came  ashore  on  Aros,  an4,  before  the  eyes  of  some 
solitary  people  on  a  hill-top,  went  down  in  a  moment  with 
all  hands,  her  colors  Qying  even  as  she  sank.  There  was 
some  Ukelihood  in  this  tale ;  for  another  of  that  fleet  lay 
simk  on  the  north  side,  twenty  miles  from  Grisapol.  It 
was  told,  I  thought,  with  more  detail  and  gravity  than 
its  companion  stories,  and  there  was  one  particularity 
which  went  far  to  convince  me  of  its  truth :  the  name, 
that  is,  of  the  ship  was  still  remembered,  and  soimded, 
in  my  ears,  Spanishly.  The  Espirito  Santo  they  called 
it,  a  great  ship  of  many  decks  of  guns,  laden  with  treasure 
and  grandees  of  Spain,  and  fierce  soldadoes,  that  now 
lay  fathoms  deep  to  all  eternity,  done  with  her  wars  and 
voyages,  in  Sandag  bay,  upon  the  west  of  Aros.  No  more 
salvos  of  ordnance  for  that  tall  ship,  the  "Holy  Spirit," 
no  more  fair  winds  or  happy  ventures ;  only  to  rot  there 
deep  in  the  sea-tangle  and  hear  the  shoutings  of  the  Merry 
Men  as  the  tide  ran  high  about  the  island.  It  was  a 
strange  thought  to  me  first  and  last,  and  only  grew  stranger 
as  I  learned  the  more  of  Spain,  from  which  she  had  set 
sail  with  so  proud  a  company,  and  King  Philip,  the 
wealthy  king,  that  sent  her  on  that  voyage. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :   The  Merry  Men. 

Pevelopment  of  Paragraphs.  —  Paragraphs  may 
be  developed  by  various  means.    The  following 
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methods  are  the  most  usual.  Study  of  them  will 
suggest  to  you  many  ways  of  finding  material  for 
themes. 

Enumeration  of  Details.  —  Study  the  following 
passage  and  make  a  list  of  every  detail  mentioned 
under  the  civilization  of  the  West,  then  every  detail 
mentioned  under  the  civilization  of  the  East. 

Let  U8  examine  the  two  civilizations  into  which,  in  the 
devenih  century,  the  old  world  was  divided:  in  the  West 
miserable  small  towns,  cabins  of  peasants,  rude  fortresses, 
a  coimtry  always  disturbed  by  war,  where  one  could  not 
go  ten  leagues  without  running  the  risk  of  being  plimdered. 
In  the  East,  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Damascus, 
all  the  cities  of  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  with 
their  palaces  of  marble,  their  workshops,  their  schools, 
their  bazaars,  their  gardens  which  extended  several 
leagues,  a  coimtry  well-watered,  and  covered  with  villages, 
and  the  continual  movement  of  the  merchants  going 
from  Spain  to  Persia.  No  doubt  the  Moslem  and  By- 
zantine world  was  richer,  better  policed,  more  enlightened 
than  the  western  world.  The  Christians  felt  themselves 
inferior  in  culture,  they  naturally  admired  the  marvels  of 
the  Orient,  and  those  who  wanted  instruction  went  into 
the  Arabic  schools. 

Charles  Seignobos  :  Mediceval  and  Modem 
Civilization,  trans.  J.  A.  James. 

In  the  following  passage  study  the  italicized  words, 
noting  how  each  represents  concrete,  definite  details. 
Note  how  the  writer  defines  a  gentleman  by  enumer- 
ating various  qualities  and  characteristics. 

For  instance,  the  polished  manners  and  high-bred 
bearing  which  are  so  difficult  of  attainment,  and  so 
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strictly  personal  when  attained,  —  which  are  so  much 
admired  in  society,  from  society  are  acquired.  [Topic 
sentence.]  All 'that  goes  to  constitute  a  gentleman, — 
the  ccmagef  gait,  address,  gestures,  voice;  the  ease,  the 
sdf'possessum,  the  courtesy,  the  poxver  of  corwersing,  the 
talerU  of  not  offending;  the  lofty  principle,  the  delicacy 
of  thought,  the  happiness  of  expression,  the  ta^te  and  pro- 
priety, the  generosity  and  forbearance,  the  candor  and 
consideration,  the  openness  of  hand;  —  these  qualities, 
some  of  them  come  by  nature,  some  of  them  may  be  found 
in  any  rank,  some  of  them  are  a  direct  precept  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  the  full  assemblage  of  them  bound  up  in  the 
unity  of  an  individual  character,  do  we  expect  they  can 
be  learned  from  books?  Are  they  not  necessarily  ac- 
quired, where  they  are  to  be  found,  in  high  society? 
Cardinal  Newman  :  Rise  and  Progress  of  Universities. 

Study  the  next  extract  to  see  how  the  author  hajs 
developed  his  topic  sentence  by  means  of  simple,  com- 
monplace facts.  He  kept  watch  of  things  he  saw  and 
wrote  them  down  in  an  easy,  graceful,  picturesque 
way. 

Of  all  the  creatures  of  commercial  enterprise,  a  canal 
barge  is  by  far  the  most  delightful  to  consider.  [Topic 
sentence.]  It  may  spread  its  sails,  and  then  you  see 
it  sailing  high  above  the  tree-tops  and  the  wind-mill, 
sailing  on  the  aqueduct,  sailing  through  the  green  corn- 
lands:  the  most  picturesque  of  things  amphibious.  Or 
the  horse  plods  along  at  a  foot-pace  as  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  business  in  the  world;  and  the  man 
dreaming  at  the  tiller  sees  the  same  spire  on  the  horizon 
all  day  long.  It  is  a  mystery  how  things  ever  get  to  their 
destination  at  this  rate;  and  to  see  the  barges  waiting 
their  turn  at  a  lock,  affords  a  fine  lesson  of  how  easily 
the  world  may  be  taken.    There  should  be  many  con- 
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tented  spirits  on  board,  for  such  a  life  is  both  to  travel 
and  to  stay  at  home. 

The  chimney  smokes  for  dinner  as  you  go  along; 
the  banks  of  the  canal  slowly  unroll  their  scenery  to 
contemplative  eyes;  the  barge  floats  by  great  forests 
and  through  great  cities  with  their  pubUc  buildings 
and  their  lamps  at  night;  and  for  the  bargee,  in  lus 
floating  home,  **  travelling  abed,"  it  is  merely  as  if  he 
were  fiatening  to  another  man's  story  or  tiuuing  the 
leaves  of  a  picture  book  in  which  he  had  no  concern. 
He  may  take  his  afternoon  walk  in  some  foreign  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  then  come  home  to  dinner 
at  his  own  fireside. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :  An  Inland  Voyage. 

Example  or  Illustration.  —  Sometimes  an  example, 
a  particular  or  specific  instance,  will  help  to  form  a 
paragraph,  as  in  the  selections  below.  A  subject 
otherwise  not  clearly  understood  miay  be  made  very 
plain  in  this  way. 

1.  Swallows  seem  to  entertain  the  recollection  of  in- 
jury, and  to  resent  it  when  an  opportunity  offers.  [Topic 
sentence.]  A  pair  of  swallows  built  their  nest  under 
the  ledge  of  a  house  at  Hampton  Court.  It  was  no  sooner 
completed  than  a  couple  of  sparrows  drove  them  from 
it,  notwithstanding  the  swallows  kept  up  a  good  resist- 
ance, and  even  brought  others  to  assist  them.  The  intrud- 
ers were  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  nest,  till  the 
two  old  birds  were  obUged  to  quit  it  to  provide  food  for 
their  yoimg.  They  had  no  sooner  departed  than  several 
swallows  came  and  broke  down  the  nest;  and  I  saw 
the  young  sparrows  lying  dead  on  the  groimd.  As  soon 
as  the  nest  was  demolished,  the  swallows  began  to  re- 
build it. 

Jesse  :    Gleanings, 
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2.  It  has  been  undoubtedly  proved  that  muscular  6x« 
ercise  is  beneficial  to  the  best  productive  activity  of  the 
mind,  especially  if  that  mental  labor  is  to  be  successfully 
continued  for  a  lifetime.  We  read  of  the  prodigious 
labors  of  Balzac,  who  would  write  with  feverish  intensity 
for  days,  hardly  stopping  to  eat  or  sleep;  but  we  read 
the  sequel  also  of  his  complete  exhaustion  and  long  periods 
of  depression,  imtil  finally  the  balance  of  loss  could  not 
be  restored,  and  he  died  a  comparatively  young  man 
of  fifty-one.  In  contrast  with  him,  we  see  a  man  of  keen 
and  active  mentality,  like  Gladstone,  rational  in  his 
habits  of  life,  taking  time  for  mental  and  physical  relaxa- 
tion through  exercise,  and  attaining  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine. 

Anna  L.  Muzzby  :    The  Hygiene  of  Exercise, 

3.  The  social  and  moral  side  of  athletics  is  inextricably 
connected  with  the  physical.  The  athlete  will  always 
be  the  popular  hero  of  the  imdergraduates.  He  it  is 
who  sets  the  standard  of  courage  and  pluck,  of  the  ability 
to  do  and,  if  necessary,  to  suffer,  so  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  ab  the  same  time  he  be  sound,  honest, 
and  reasonably  proficient  in  his  college  work.  Last 
fall  one  of  our  best  football  players  was  injured  in  a 
practice  game.  Two  bones  of  his  hand  were  broken, 
and  the  prospects  for  a  successful  season  were  so  poor 
that  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  calamity.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  put  down  by  this.  His  hand  was  splinted  and  band- 
aged. He  played  in  every  game,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  elected  next 
year's  captain.  There  was  not  a  man  in  college  who 
did  not  thrill  with  pride  at  such  an  exhibition  of  pluck, 
comuge,  and  determination.  Acts  like  that  serve  to 
set  ideals  of  manliness  before  those  who  may  never  hope 
to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  University  on  the  athletic 
field. 

R.  T.  McKenzie  :  The  University  and  Physical 
Efficiency;  The  University  Magazine. 
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Conqmrison  and  Contrast.  —  A  paragraph  may  be 
developed  by  comparing  or  contrasting  one  person  or 
one  object  with  another. 

Study  the  comparison  in  the  following  brief  para- 
graph. What  is  the  value  of  introducing  this  refer- 
ence to  Miss  Alcott  ? 

The  Stcry-hook  OirU 

As  in  Miss  Alcott's  famous  story,  this  is  a  narrative 
of  a  family  in  which  a  quartette  of  sisters  play  the  prin- 
cipal parts,  and,  in  spite  of  an  entire  difference  in  the 
scenes  and  characters,  the  resemblance  is  carried  further 
by  the  fact  that  Miss  Whyte  pens  a  delightful  tale  of  the 
everyday  life  of  girls  (and  some  boys)  who  are  as  charm- 
ing and  as  completely  alive  in  their  up-to-date  way  as 
were  Miss  Alcott's  "Little  Women"  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  Macmillan  Cobcpant's  Catalogue. 

Note  the  contrasts  brought  out  in  the  following 
passages. 

1.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature, 
and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden 
were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation;  and  those 
of  Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity 
in  the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that 
of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either;  for  both 
excelled  likewise  in  prose;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow 
his  prose  from  his  predecessor.  The  style  of  Dryden 
is  capricious  and  varied;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and 
uniform.  Dryden  observes  the  motions  of  his  own 
mind;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of 
composition.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ; 
Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.    Dryden's 
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page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  di« 
versified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vege- 
tation; Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe, 
and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Samuel  Johnson  :    The  Life  of  Pope. 

2.  Historians  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  manners  and 
virtues,  the  glory  and  the  benefits  of  chivalry.  Puri- 
tanism accomplished  for  mankind  far  more.  If  it  had 
the  sectarian  crime  of  intolerance,  chivalry  had  the 
vices  of  dissoluteness.  The  knights  were  brave  from 
gallantry  of  spirit;  the  Puritans,  from  the  fear  of  God. 
The  knights  were  proud  of  loyalty;  the  Puritans,  of 
Uberty.  The  knights  did  homage  to  monarchs,  in  whose 
smile  they  beheld  honor,  whose  rebuke  was  the  award  of 
disgrace;  the  Puritans,  disdaining  ceremony,  would  not 
bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor  bend  the  knee  to  the  King 
of  kings.  Chivalry  delighted  in  outward  show,  favored 
pleasure,  multipUed  amusement,  and  degraded  the  human 
race  by  an  exclusive  respect  for  the  privileged  classes; 
Puritanism  bridled  the  passions,  commanded  the  vir- 
tues of  self-denial,  and  rescued  the  name  of  man  from 
dishonor.  The  former  valued  courtesy,  the  latter  justice. 
The  former  adorned  society  by  graceful  refinements; 
the  latter  founded  national  grandem-  on  universal  edu- 
cation. The  institutions  of  chivalry  were  subverted 
by  the  gradually  increasing  weight,  and  knowledge, 
and  opulence  of  the  industrious  classes;  the  Puritans, 
rallying  upon  these  classes,  planted  in  their  hearts  the 
imd3dng  principles  of  democratic  Uberty. 

George  Bancroft  :    History  of  the  United  States. 

Cause  and  Effect.  —  A  paragraph  may  be  de- 
veloped by  giving  a  cause  in  the  topic  sentence  fol- 
lowed by  a  statement  of  its  effects.  Analyze  the 
foUowing  paragraph,  noting  that  the  topic  sentence 
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giving  the  cause  is  followed  by  sentences  stating 
the  effects  produced  by  that  cause. 

1.  The  Turks  had  conquered  piece  by  piece  the  whole 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Constantinople,  which  alone 
remained,  was  taken  in  1453  and  became  a  Turkish 
city.  So  ended  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East.  This 
event  touched  keenly  the  minds  of  the  European  Chris- 
tians, even  the  pope  preached  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  but  did  not  succeed  in  organizing  it.  As  for  the 
consequences  which  the  taking  of  Constantinople  had 
for  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  following  have  been  noted : 
The  learned  men  fled  from  Constantinople  to  the  great 
cities  of  It^y,  especially  to  Florence,  where  they  brought 
Greek  manuscripts  and  a  taste  for  Greek  learning.  The 
Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  who  had  colonies  through- 
out the  Levant,  were  driven  away  by  the  Turks.  Venice 
lost  its  possessions  one  by  one.  The  commerce  carried 
on  between  Italy  and  the  Levant  ceased,  the  great  mer- 
chant repubUcs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Venice  and  Genoa, 
were  impoverished,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  another 
route  for  commerce. 

Charles  Seignobos:  History  of  Mediosval  and 
Modem  Civilizaiiortj  trans,  by  J.  A.  James. 

2.  Yes,  as  one  reads  the  chronicle,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  love  the  chronicler.  If  a  snob  be,  according  to 
Thackeray's  definition,  one  who  meanly  admires  mean 
things,  then  surely  one  who  grandly  admires  heroic  things 
may  be  pronoimced  a  hero.  And  Joinville  had  before 
him  in  St.  Lewis  a  high  ideal  of  Christian  manhood, 
and  all  his  heart  went  out  in  love  and  veneration  for  the 
friend,  long  dead  when  he  wrote,  who  had  been  to  him 
king  and  saint.  He  looks  back  with  pride  at  that  great 
figure  which  had  loomed  so  large  in  his  earUer  manhood. 
He  sees  him  once  more  as  he  rode  in  the  field  among  his 
knights,  flashing  in  arms,  overtopping  them  all,  the 
gocdUest  presence  there.    He  dwells  upon  his  old  chief's 
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fearlessness,  his  courage  before  the  enemy,  his  undaunted 
fortitude  under  the  combined  assault  of  disaster,  defeat, 
and  sickness  unto  death.  He  marks  his  refusal  selfishly 
to  abandon  the  people  God  had  committed  to  his  charge 
and  secure  his  own  safety.  He  notes  that  neither  the 
prospect  of  death,  nor  torture,  has  power  to  move  him  one 
hair's-breadth  from  what  he  holds  to  be  right,  and  notes 
also  how,  in  his  unswerving  rectitude,  he  will  keep  to  his 
word,  even  though  that  word  has  been  given  to  the  infidel, 
and  though  the  infidels  are  far  from  keeping  a  reciprocal 
faith.  Then,  in  more  peaceful  times,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  he  shows  the  king's  determination  that 
right  shall  be  done,  with  no  respect  of  persons,  between 
man  and  man,  and  as  between  monarch  and  subject, 
and  his  passionate  desire  for  a  pure  administration,  and 
when,  finally,  St.  Lewis  is  canonized  —  when  Rome  sets 
its  seal  and  mark  upon  him  for  all  time  —  then  the  loyal 
loving  servant  seems  to  utter  a  kind  of  Nunc  dimiUis. 
Joinville  feels  that  he  himself  may  now  depart  in  peace. 
Sir  Frank  T.  Marzials  :  Introducticn  to  Joinville's 
Chronicle  of  the  Crusade  of  St,  Leuris. 

Effect  and  Cause.  —  Sometimes  the  topic  sen- 
tence states  the  effect  and  the  paragraph  then  gives 
the  causes  that  produce  this  effect. 

1.  Scarcely  any  passages  in  the  poems  of  Milton  are 
more  generally  known,  or  more  frequently  repeated, 
than  those  which  are  Uttle  more  than  muster-rolls  of 
names.  They  are  not  always  more  appropriate  or  more 
melodious  than  other  names.  But  they  are  charmed 
names.  Every  one  of  them  is  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain 
of  associated  ideas.  Like  the  dwelling-place  of  our  in- 
fancy revisited  in  manhood,  like  the  song  of  our  country 
heard  in  a  strange  land,  they  produce  upon  us  an  effect 
wholly  independent  of  their  intrinsic  value.  One  trans- 
ports us  back  to  a  remote  period  of  history.    Another 
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places  us  among  the  novel  scenes  and  manners  of  a  dis- 
tant region.  A  third  evokes  all  the  dear  classical  recol- 
lections of  childhood,  the  schoolroom,  the  dog-eared 
Vii^,  the  holiday,  and  the  prize.  A  fourth  brings  before 
us  the  splendid  phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance,  the 
trophied  lists,  the  embroidered  housings,  the  quaint 
devices,  the  haxmted  forests,  the  enchanted  gardens, 
the  achievements  of  enamoured  knights,  and  the  smiles 
of  rescued  princesses. 

THOBfAS  Babinqton  Macaulat  :  MiUan. 

2.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  kindness  of  his  relatives 
and  their  great  attention  to  his  comforts,  the  old  gentle- 
man soon  became  restless  and  discontented.  His  history 
being  published,  he  had  no  longer  any  business  to  occupy 
his  thoughts,  or  any  scheme  to  excite  his  hopes  and  an- 
ticipations. This,  to  a  busy  mind,  like  his,  was  a  truly 
deplorable  situation;  and  had  he  not  been  a  man  of 
inflexible  morals  and  regular  habits,  there  would  have 
been  a  great  danger  of  his  taking  to  politics,  or  drinking, 
—  both  which  pernicious  vices  we  daily  see  men  driven 
to  bv  mere  spleen  and  idleness.  It  is  true  he  sometimes 
employed  himself  in  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his 
history,  whenever  he  endeavored  to  correct  and  improve 
many  passages  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  to 
rectify  some  mistakes  that  had  crept  into  it ;  for  he  was 
particularly  anxious  that  his  work  should  be  noted  for 
authenticity;  which  indeed  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
history.  But  the  glow  of  composition  had  departed  — 
he  had  to  leave  many  places  imtouched,  which  he  would 
fain  have  altered;  and  even  where  he  did  make  altera- 
tions he  seemed  always  in  doubt  whether  they  were  for 
the  better  or  the  worse. 

Washington  Irving  :  The  History  of  New  York. 

Proofs,  or  Reasons,  or  Explanations.  —  Sometimes 
a  paragraph  is  made  of  the  reasons  why  a  certain 
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thing  is  true.  In  the  following  extracts,  ask  your- 
self if  each  sentence  gives  a  proof,  a  reason,  or  an  ex- 
planation to  support  the  sentence. 

1.  Never  persuade  yourself  that  you  like  what  you 
don't  Uke;  not  if  it  be  Faust,  or  Hamlety  or  the  Divina 
Commedia,  or  the  Iliad,  Sham  liking  is  far  worse  than 
honest  stupidity.  But,  again,  do  not  presiune  to  think 
that  your  dislike  of  an  accepted  masterpiece  proves  it 
not  to  be  a  masterpiece.  The  chances  are  a  thousand  or 
a  million  to  one  that  you  see  wrong,  and  not  all  the  gen- 
erations which  have  accepted  them.  If  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  poet  Shakespeare's  influence  is  as  great  a  mys- 
tery as  would  be  the  elevation  of  Vesuvius  without 
volcanic   energy.    Confess,   therefore,   your   incapacity, 

.and  by  all  means  confess  it  frankly,  but  do  not  parade  it 
as  a  discovery.  Try  again,  and  see  if  Shakespeare 
wiQ  not  improve.  If  he  doesn't,  try  to  explain  why  he 
has  impressed  other  people,  and  calculate  the  chances 
of  its  being  due  to  their  folly  or  to  your  obtuseness. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  :  The  Study  of  English 
Literature. 

2.  Thirdly,  the  highest,  because  the  most  difficult, 
duty  of  a  citizen  is  to  fight  valiantlv  for  his  convictions 
when  he  is  in  a  minority.  The  smaller  the  mmority,  and 
the  more  unpopular  it  is,  and  the  more  violent  are  the 
attacks  upon  it,  so  much  the  louder  is  the  call  of  duty  to 
defend  one's  opinions.  To  withstand  the  "ardor  civium 
prava  jubentium"  —  to  face  "the  multitude  hasting  to 
do  evil"  —  this  is  the  note  and  the  test  of  genuine  virtue 
and  courage.  Now  this  is,  or  seems  to  be,  a  more  formi- 
d  able  task  the  vaster  the  community  becomes.  It  is  harder 
to  make  your  voice  heard  against  the  roar  of  the  ocean 
than  against  the  whistling  squall  that  sweeps  down  over 
a  mountain  lake. 

James  Brycb  :    The  Hindrances  to  Good  Citizenship. 
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Question  and  Answer.  —  In  the  following  ex- 
tract, note  how  a  question  is  used  as  a  topic  sentence, 
and  how  the  answer  develops  the  paragraph. 

How,  therefore,  does  the  cause  of  democracy  now 
stand?  The  answer  to  this  question,  in  so  far  as  it  can 
at  present  be  given,  appears  to  be  that  the  anticipations 
of  most  thoughtful  poUticians  have  been  amply  reaUzed. 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  rival  systems  of  govern- 
ment have  imdergone  an  ordeal  more  fiery  than  that  to 
which  they  have  been  submitted  at  any  previous  period 
of  the  world's  history.  He  is  no  true  friend  to  democracy 
who  will  hesitate  to  admit  that,  when  tested,  it  has  been 
foimd  to  possess  niunerous  and  very  grave  defects.  But 
these  have  been  more  than  balanced  by  its  transcendent 
merits.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
the  final  verdict  of  posterity  will  be  that  in  the  hour  of 
trial  absolutism  proved  eventually  to  be  a  failure  and 
democracy  a  success. 

The  Earl  op  CaoBfEB :  in  The  Yale  Review,  Jan.  1917. 

Arrangement  of  Material  in  a  Paragraph. — 
After  you  have  collected  material  that  may  be  used 
in  your  paragraph,  you  must  next  determme  how 
much  of  it  properly  belongs  there,  how  much  of  it  is 
related  to  your  one  subject.  If  you  violate  the 
principle  of  unity,  your  paragraph  will  be  like  a 
road  where  the  by-paths  are  puzzling  to  the  traveller. 
Unity  must  characterize  every  paragraph,  and  unity 
helps  and  is  helped  by  coherence  and  emphasis. 
These  three  qualities  are  closely  imited  in  paragraph 
structure,  and  if  we  gain  one  we  usually  gain  the 
other  two. 
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Climax.  —  The  order  of  climax  often  gives  em- 
phasis and  coherence  to  a  paragraph,  that  is,  the 
order  in  which  ideas  are  arranged  in  a  series  be- 
ginning with  the  least  important  and  leading  to  the 
most  important. 

Study  the  paragraphs  above  to  see  how  the  au- 
thors have  arranged  their  sentences. 

Compare  the  following  arrangement,  without 
climax,  and  that  on  page  238,  where  there  is  climax. 

Scarcely  any  passages  in  the  poems  of  Milton  are 
more  generally  known,  or  more  frequently  repeated, 
than  those  which  are  little  more  than  a  muster  roll  of 
names.  One  transports  us  back  to  a  remote  period  of 
history.  They  are  not  always  more  appropriate  or 
more  melodious  than  other  names.  Another  places  us 
among  the  novel  scenes  and  manner  of  a  distant  region. 
A  third  evokes  all  the  dear  classical  recollections  of 
childhood,  the  schoolroom,  the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the 
holiday  and  the  prize.  A  fourth  brings  before  us  the 
splendid  phantoms  of  chivahous  romance,  the  trophied 
Uists,  the  embroidered  housings,  the  quaint  devices,  the 
haimted  forests,  the  enchanted  gardens,  the  achieve- 
ments of  enamoured  knights,  and  the  smiles  of  rescued 
princesses.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  first  link  in  a  long 
chain  of  associated  ideas.  Like  the  dwelling-place  of 
our  infancy  revisited  in  manhood,  like  the  song  of  our 
country  heard  in  a  strange  land,  they  produce  upon  us 
an  efifect  wholly  independent  of  their  intrinsic  value. 
But  they  are  charmed  names. 

Reference  Words  and  Key-Words.  —  Often  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  paragraph  unity,  coherence,  and 
emphasis  by  using  reference  words  which  force  the 
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reader  to  link  the  sentence  he  is  reading  with  the 
preceding  sentence. 

In  the  passages  below,  explain  to  what,  in  preced- 
ing sentences,  the  italicized  reference  words  relate. 
What  parts  of  speech  are  these  reference  words? 

1.  In  his  early  years  Browning  had  always  a  great 
liking  for  walking  in  the  dark.  At  Camberwell  he  was 
wont  to  carry  this  love  to  the  point  of  losing  many  a 
night's  rest.  There  was,  in  particular,  a  wood  near 
Dulwich,  whither  he  was  wont  to  go.  There  he  would 
walk  swiftly  and  eagerly  along  the  solitaiy  and  lightless 
by-ways,  finding  a  potent  stimulus  to  imaginative  thought 
in  the  happy  isolation  thus  enjoyed,  with  all  the  concur- 
rent delights  of  natural  things,  the  wind  moving  like  a 
spirit  through  the  tree-branches,  the  drifting  of  poignant 
fragrances,  even  in  winter-tide,  from  herb  and  sappy 
bark,  imperceptible  almost  by  the  alertest  sense  in  the 
day's  manifold  detachments.  At  this  time,  too,  he  com- 
posed much  in  the  open  air.  This  he  rarely,  if  ever,  did 
in  later  life.  Not  only  many  portions  of  Paracelsus,  but 
several  scenes  in  Strafford,  were  enacted  first  in  these 
midnight  silences  of  the  Dulwich  woodland.  Here,  too, 
as  the  poet  once  declared,  he  came  to  know  the  serene 
beauty  of  dawn :  for  every  now  and  again,  after  having 
read  late,  or  written  long,  he  would  steal  quietly  from  the 
house,  and  walk  till  the  morning  twilight  graded  to  the 
pearl  and  amber  of  the  new  day. 

William  Sharp  :  Life  of  Robert  Browning. 

2.  Danger  is  a  good  teacher,  and  makes  apt  scholars. 
80  are  disgrace,  defeat,  exposure  to  immediate  scorn  and 
laughter.  There  is  no  opportunity  in  siich  cases  for  self- 
delusion,  no  idling  time  away,  no  being  off  your  guard 
(or  you  must  take  the  consequences)  —  neither  is  there 
any  room  for  humor  or  caprice  or  prejudice. 

William  Hazlitt  :     The  Indian  Jugglers. 
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The  repetition  of  a  key-word  often  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  a  paragraph.  The  writer  locks  the 
sentences  together  by  the  key-word,  and  the  reader 
finds  that  the  key-word  helps  him  to  unlock  the  mean- 
ing of  the  paragraph  as  in  the  following. 

The  proposition  is  peace.  Not  peace  through  the 
medium  of  war;  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through  the 
labyrinth  of  intricate  and  endless  negotiations;  not 
peace  to  rise  out  of  universal  discord  fomented  from 
principle  in  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  not  peace  to  depend 
on  the  juridicflJ  determination  of  perplexing  questions, 
or  the  precise  marking  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  a 
complex  government.  It  is  simple  peace,  sought  in  its 
natural  course  and  in  its  ordinary  haunts.  It  is  peace 
sought  in  the  principles  of  peace,  and  laid  in  principles 
purely  pacific.  I  propose,  by  removing  the  ground  of 
difference,  and  by  restoring  the  former  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence of  the  colonies  in  the  mother  coimtry,  to  give  perma- 
nent satisfaction  to  your  people ;  and  (far  from  a  scheme 
of  ruling  by  discord)  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other  in 
the  same  act  and  by  the  bond  of  the  very  same  interest 
which  reconciles  them  to  the  British  government. 

Edmund  Burke  :  Speech  on  Conciliation, 

The  Summary  Sentence.  —  If  a  paragraph  deals 
with  an  idea  that  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand, 
a  writer  may  make  the  matter  clearer  by  use  of  a 
final  sentence  which  gives  a  summary  of  the  subject 
of  the  paragraph. 

Note  in  the  following  passages  how  effectively 
each  author  has  introduced  the  paragraph  with  a 
brief  topic  sentence  and  concluded  with  a  final 
sentence  of  summary. 
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1.  Still,  we  do  not  think  that  the  blame  of  Bums's 
failure  lies  chiefly  with  the  world.  The  world,  it  seems 
to  lis,  treated  him  with  more  rather  than  with  less  kind- 
ness than  it  usually  shows  to  such  men.  It  has  ever,  we 
fear,  shown  but  small  favor  to  its  Teachers :  hunger  and 
nakedness,  perils  and  revilings,  the  prison,  the  cross,  the 
poison-chalice  have,  in  most  times  and  coimtries,  been  the 
market  price  it  has  offered  for  Wisdom,  the  welcome  with 
which  it  has  greeted  those  who  have  come  to  enlighten 
and  piuify  it.  Homer  and  Socrates,  and  the  Chr^tian 
Apostles,  belong  to  old  days ;  but  the  world's  Martyrology 
was  not  completed  with  these.  Roger  Bacon  and  Galileo 
languish  in  priestly  dimgeons ;  Tasso  pines  in  the  cell  of 
a  madhouse;  Camoens  dies  begging  on  the  streets  of 
Lisbon.  So  neglected,  so  "  persecuted  they  the  Prophets," 
not  in  Judea  only,  but  in  all  places  where  men  have  been. 
We  reckon  that  every  poet  of  Bums's  order  is,  or  should 
be,  a  prophet  and  teacher  to  his  age ;  that  he  has  no  right 
to  expect  great  kindness  from  it,  but  rather  is  boimd  to 
do  it  great  kindness ;  that  Bums,  in  particular,  experi- 
enced fully  the  usual  proportion  of  the  world's  goodness ; 
and  that  the  blame  of  his  failure,  as  we  have  said,  lies  not 
chiefly  with  the  world. 

Thomas  Carlyle:  Bums. 

2.  The  one  common  note  of  all  this  country  is  the 
haunting  presence  of  the  ocean.  A  faint  soimd  of  break- 
ers follows  you  high  up  into  the  inland  canyons;  the 
roar  of  water  dwells  in  the  clean,  empty  rooms  of  Monterey 
as  in  a  shell  upon  the  chimney;  go  where  you  will  you 
have  but  to  pause  and  listen  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Pacific.  You  pass  out  of  the  town  to  the  southwest, 
and  moimt  the  hill  among  pine  woods.  Glade,  thicket, 
and  grove  surroimd  you.  You  follow  winding  sandy 
tracks  that  lead  nowhither.  You  see  a  deer ;  a  multitude 
of  quail  arises.  But  the  soimd  of  the  sea  still  follows 
you  as  you  advance,  like  that  of  wind  among  the  trees, 
only  harsher  and  stranger  to  the  ear ;  and  when  at  length 
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you  gain  the  summit^  out  breaks  on  every  hand  and  with 
freshened  vigor,  that  same  unending,  distant,  whispering 
rumble  of  the  ocean ;  for  now  you  are  on  the  top  of  Mon- 
terey peninsula,  and  the  noise  no  longer  only  mounts  to 
you  from  behind  along  the  beach  towards  Santa  Cruz, 
but  from  your  right  also,  roimd  by  Chinatown  and  Pinos 
light  house,  and  from  down  before  you  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Carmello  river.  The  whole  woodland  is  begirt  with 
thimdering  surges.  The  silence  that  immediately  sur- 
roimds  you  where  you  stand  is  not  so  much  broken  as 
it  is  haunted  by  this  distant,  circling  rumor.  It  sets 
your  senses  upon  edge ;  you  strain  your  attention ;  you 
are  clearly  and  imusually  conscious  of  small  soimds  near 
at  hand ;  you  walk  listening  like  an  Indian  hunter ;  and 
that  voice  of  the  Pacific  is  a  sort  of  disquieting  company 
to  you  in  your  walk. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :  The  Old  Pacific  CapUaL 

3.  Greek  literature  is  full  of  persons  of  clear  and  definite 
personality.  They  are  not  often  described,  but  are  self- 
revealed  by  their  own  words  and  actions.  Not  only  is 
this  true  in  the  drama  (where,  of  course,  it  is  preeminently 
true)  but  even  in  the  Homeric  poems.  How  human 
and  natural  are  the  men  and  women  of  Homer,  idealized 
and  heroic,  yet  real,  showing  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  its  strength  and  weakness.  There  is  the  youth- 
ful Achilles,  with  his  wrath  and  his  love,  a  character 
made  up  of  warring  elements  that  make  a  tragic  hero; 
and  his  brave  and  gentle  comrade,  Patroclus;  and  the 
chivalrous  Hector  with  Andromache,  his  yoimg  wife; 
Nestor,  whose  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  good 
counsel;  Agamemnon,  somewhat  heavy  and  overbear- 
ing ;  and  Penelope,  the  shrewd  and  chaste ;  and  Nausicaa, 
the  exquisite  maiden  whose  modest  and  dignified  courtesy 
in  meeting  the  stranger  Odysseus  seems  the  very  flower 
of  high-breeding;  —  and  Helen  —  "fairest  of  all  fatal- 
fair  women"  with  "the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships  and  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilimn."    Are 
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not  these  personalities  as  real  to  us,  nay  more  real,  than 
many  characters  of  history? 
Anqib  Clara  Chapin  :  The  Permanent  Valve  of  Greek 
LUeratwre,  from  Wellesley  AlumruB  Qiiarterly. 

EXEBCISE 

Write  paragraphs  developirig  each  of  the  topic  sen- 
tencee  given  below.  Use  concrete,  apedjic  details,  or 
examples,  comparison  or  contrast,  cause  or  effect,  in 
order  to  make  your  paragraphs  dear.  Make  each  sen- 
tence  as  interesting  a^  the  one  that  precedes  it.  Do 
not  let  your  reader's  attention  flag. 

1.  A  cat  is  more  selfish  than  a  dog. 

Give  an  example  by  referring  to  some  animal  you 
know. 

2.  Asphalt  pavements  are  slippery  in  winter. 
Explain  why  they  are  slippery  and  what  accidents 

occur.    Perhaps  you  have  seen  some  one  slip. 

3.  My  brother  has  a  large  collection  of  foreign  stamps. 
State  from  what  coimtries  they  come  and  what  they 

are  like  in  color  and  in  design. 

4.  Winter  sports  are  more  exciting  than  summer  sports. 
Name  those  in  both  seasons  and  then  give  an  accoimt 

of  some  afternoon's  game  in  order  to  prove  your  point. 
6.  I  walked  three  miles  yesterday. 

Tell  who  went  with  you,  where  you  went,  and  state 
some  incident  of  the  journey. 

6.  I  expect  to  buy  a  fountain-pen. 

Tell  what  the  result  will  be  in  your  writing  and  in  other 
things. 

7.  Henry  was  very  tired  yesterday. 

Tell  what  he  had  done  to  make  himself  tired. 

8.  A  successful  actor  ia  a  hard  student. 
Give  an  instance. 
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9.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  very  valuable. 
Elxplain  what  they  produce. 

10.  Our  educational  system  is  a  great  help  to  a  poor 
boy. 

11.  The  public  Ubrary  is  used  by  all  classes  of  people. 

Transitions.  —  Every  paragraph,  besides  having 
a  definite,  unified  subject,  should  be  carefully  related 
to  the  other  paragraphs  in  a  theme,  by  means  of 
skilful  transitions.  The  transition  (Latin,  going 
over),  the  passage  from  one  subject  to  another,  is 
one  of  the  most  diflScult  parts  of  the  theme,  for  it 
must  be  graceful  and  not  awkward;  the  link  be- 
tween the  paragraphs  should  be  clearly  seen,  and 
yet  should  not  be  as  conspicuous  as,  "  Now  I  will 
stop  telling  about  John  and  will  tell  you  about 
Mary."  In  your  transitions,  follow  the  natural 
order  of  thought,  and  you  will  not  interfere  with 
your  reader's  ability  to  follow  you. 

Study  the  transitions  in  the  following  passage. 
How  does  the  author  prepare  the  way  for  each  new 
paragraph  ? 

1.  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and 
magnanimously  aU  the  offices,  both  private  and  public, 
of  peace  and  war.  And  how  all  this  may  be  done  be- 
tween twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time  than  is 
now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  granmiar  and  sophistry, 
is  to  be  thus  ordered :  — 

2.  First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  groimd  about 
it  fit  for  an  academy,  and  big  enough  to  lodge  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may 
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be  attendants,  all  under  the  government  of  one,  who 
shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability,  either 
to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This 
place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,  not 
needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship, 
except  it  be  some  peculiar  college  of  law  or  physic,  where 
they  mean  to  be  practitioners;  but  as  for  those  general 
studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  Lilly  to  com- 
mencing, as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should  be 
absolute.  After  this  pattern  as  many  edifices  may  be 
converted  to  this  use  as  shall  be  needful  in  every  city 
throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend  much  to  its 
increase  of  learning  and  civility  everywhere.  This 
niunber,  less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience 
of  a  foot-company,  or  interchangeably  two  troops  of 
cavalry,  should  divide  their  day's  work  into  three  parts 
as  it  lies  orderly  —  their  studies,  their  exercise,  and  their 
diet. 

3.  For  their  studies :  they  should  begin  with  the  chief 
and  necessary  rules  of  some  good  grammar  .  .  . 

John  Milton  :   Tractate  on  Educaiion. 

The  transitions  in  the  instance  above  are  made  by  a 
kind  of  mathematical  progress.  In  the  next  instance 
the  transition  is  made  by  reference  to  time.  Para- 
graph one  tells  what  one  character  did,  paragraph 
two  tells  what  the  second  character  did  the  next 
moment. 

1.  Then  did  Christian  draw ;  for  he  saw  it  was  time  to 
bestir  him;  and  Apollyon  as  fast  made  at  him,  throw- 
ing darts  as  thick  as  hail ;  by  the  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  Christian  could  do  to  avoid  it,  Apollyon 
wounded  him  in  his  head,  his  hand,  and  foot.  This 
made  Christian  give  a  Uttle  back:  Apollyon,  therefore, 
followed  his  work  amain,  and  Christian  again  took  courage 
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and  resisted  as  manfully  as  he  could.  This  sore  combat 
lasted  for  about  half  a  day,  even  till  Christian  was  almost 
quite  spent ;  for  you  must  know  that  Christian,  by  reason 
of  his  woimds,  must  needs  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

2.  Then  Apollyon,  espying  his  opportunity,  began  to 
gather  up  close  to  Christian,  and  wrestling  with  him, 
gave  him  a  dreadful  fall;  and  with,  that  Christian's 
sword  flew  out  of  his  hand.  Then  said  Apollyon,  I  am 
sure  of  thee  now :  and  with  that  he  had  sJmost  pressed 
him  to  death ;  so  that  Christian  began  to  despair  of  life. 
But  as  God  would  have  it,  while  Apollyon  was  fetching 
his  last  blow,  thereby  to  make  a  full  end  of  this  good  man, 
Christian  nimbly  reached  out  his  hand  for  his  sword,  and 
caught  it,  saying,  "  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  enemy ! 
when  I  fall  I  shall  arise,''  and  with  that  gave  him  a  deadly 
thrust,  which  made  him  give  back  as  one  that  had  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound.  Christian,  perceiving  that, 
made  at  him  again,  saying,  ''Nay,  in  all  these  things 
we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  lov^ 
us."  And,  with  that,  Apollyon  spread  forth  his  dragon's 
wings  and  sped  him  away  that  Christian  saw  him  no  more. 

John  Bunyan:   Pilgrim's  Progress, 

In  the  next  instance  how  are  the  transitions  made  7 

1.  We  will  take  the  bird  first;  it  is  little  more  than  a 
drift  of  the  air,  brought  into  form  by  plumes;  the  air 
is  in  all  its  quills,  it  breathes  through  its  whole  frame 
and  flesh,  and  glows  with  air  in  its  flying,  like  a  blown 
flame;  it  rests  upon  the  air,  subdues  it,  surpasses  it, 
out-races  it,  is  the  air,  conscious  of  itself,  conquering  itself, 
ruling  itself. 

2.  Also  into  the  throat  of  the  bird  is  given  the  voice  of 
the  air.  All  that  in  the  wind  itself  is  weak,  wild,  use- 
less, in  sweetness  is  knit  together  in  its  song.  As  we 
may  imagine  the  wild  form  of  the  cloud  closed  into  the 
perfect  form  of  the  bird's  wings,  so  the  wild  voice  of 
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the  cloud  into  its  perfect  and  commanded  voice;  un- 
wearied, rippling  through  the  clear  heaven  in  its  glad- 
ness, interpreting  all  intense  passion  through  the  soft 
spring  nights,  bursting  into  acclaim  and  rapture  of  choir 
at  daybr^Ekk,  or  lisping  and  twittering  among  the  boughs 
and  hedges  through  heat  of  day,  like  little  winds  that 
only  make  the  cowsUp  bells  shake,  and  ruffle  the  petals 
of  the  wild  rose. 

3.  Also,  upon  the  pliunes  of  the  bird  are  put  the  colors 
of  the  air:  on  these  the  gold  of  the  cloud,  that  cannot 
be  gathered  by  any  covetousness ;  the  rubies  of  the 
clouds,  that  are  not  the  price  of  Athena,  but  are  Athena ; 
the  vermilion  of  the  cloud-bar,  and  the  flame  of  the 
cloud  crest,  and  the  snow  of  the  cloud  and  its  shadow, 
and  the  melted  blue  of  the  deep  wells  of  the  sky  —  all 
these  seized  by  the  creating  spirit  and  woven  by  Athena 
herself  into  fibres  and  threads  of  plumes;  with  wave 
on  wave  following  and  fading  along  breast  and  throat 
and  opened  wings,  infinite  as  the  dividing  of  the  foam 
and  the  sifting  of  the  sea-sand ;  —  even  the  white  down 
of  the  clouds  seeming  to  flutter  up  between  the  strongest 
plimies,  seen  but  too  soft  for  touch. 

John  Ruskin:  Natural  Myths. 

In  the  next  instances  how  are  the  transitions  made  ? 

1.  As  might  be  expected,  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
Greeks  showed  itself  in  the  constructing  of  all  manner  of 
toys,  and  children  devised  for  themselves  perhaps  all  the 
games  now  known  and  many  more  besides.  Aristotle 
says  you  must  provide  them  with  toyB,  or  they  will 
break  things  in  the  house,  and  the  older  philosopher 
Archytas  was  celebrated  for  inventing  the  child's  rat- 
tle. Plato  also  complains  of  the  perpetual  roaring  of  the 
yoimger,  and  the  mischievousness  of  older,  children. 
We  mav  infer  from  these  things  that  the  Greek  boys 
were  fuUy  as  troublesome  as  our  own.    They  had  balk. 
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hoopS;  swings,  hobbyhorses,  and  dice,  with  doUs  for  the 
girls,  and  various  animals  of  wood  and  earthenware,  like 
the  contents  of  our  Noah's  arks.  They  played  hide  and 
seek,  blind  man's  buff,  French  and  English,  hunt  the 
slipper,  the  Italian  morra,  and  man^  other  games  which 
the  scholiasts  and  Germans  have  m  vain  endeavoured 
to  explain.  But  for  grown  people,  we  do  not  find  many 
games,  properly  speaking,  played  for  the  game's  sake, 
like  our  cricket.  There  was  very  simple  ball  pla3ring, 
and,  of  course,  gambling  with  dice.  Of  g3rmnastic  exer- 
cises I  will  speak  separately. 

2.  As  for  the  girls  of  the  house,  they  were  brought  up 
to  see  and  hear  as  little  as  possible.  They  only  went 
out  upon  a  few  state  occasions,  and  knew  how  to  work 
wool  and  weave,  as  well  as  to  cook.  We  may  fairly 
infer  that  the  great  majority  of  them  could  not  read  or 
write.  The  bojrs,  on  the  contrary,  were  subjected  to 
the  most  careful  education,  and  on  no  point  did  the 
Greek  lawgivers  and  philosophers  spend  more  care  than 
in  the  proper  training,  both  physical  and  mental,  of 
their  citizens.  The  modem  system,  however,  of  public 
school  training  was  not  practised  an3rwhere  save  at 
Sparta,  where  a  state  schoolmaster  was  appointed,  and 
all  the  Spartan  boys  taken  out  of  the  control  of  their 
parents.  They  lived  together  under  the  care  of  elder 
boys,  as  well  as  masters,  so  that  the  S3rstem  of  monitors, 
and  even  that  of  fagging,  was  in  ordinary  practice.  They 
were  encouraged  to  fight  out  their  d&putes,  and  were 
much  given  to  sports  and  athletic  amusements,  just  like 
our  schoolboys.  But  the  public  school  training  and  dis- 
cipline lasted  much  longer  at  Sparta  than  among  us,  and 
embraced  the  university  period,  as  well  as  the  school 
period,  of  life. 

3.  In  the  other  states  of  Greece,  which  were  chiefly 
towns,  or  suburbs  of  towns,  the  system  of  day  schools 
was  luiiversal,  and  the  boys  went  to  and  from  home 
under  the  charge  of  a  special  slave,  chosen  because  he 
was  no  longer  fit  for  hard  work.    He  was  called  the 
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boys'  leader,  or  pedagogue,  a  word  which  never  meant 
schoohnaster  among  the  Greeks,  though  it  is  so  rendered 
in  our  English  Bible  (Gal.  iii.  24).  The  discipline  of 
boys  was  severe,  and  they  were  constantly  watched  and 
repressed,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  frequent  the  crowded 
market-place.  Corporal  punishment  was  commonly  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  the  quality  most  esteemed  in  boys 
was  a  blushing  sh3mess  and  modesty,  hardly  equalled 
by  the  girls  of  our  time.  Nevertheless  Plato  speaks  of 
the  yoimger  boys  as  the  most  sharpwitted,  insubordinate, 
and  immanageable  of  animals. 

Jambs  Mahaffy  :    Old  Greek  Life. 

1.  Then  came  the  winnowing  of  the  com,  and  how  good 
the  golden  heaps  of  grain  looked  I  All  had  a  good  appe- 
tite from  their  labor  and  in  the  evening  enjoyed  the  cheer- 
ful supper  around  the  great  table.  Americans  would 
hardly  call  it  a  table,  as  it  is  not  much  higher  than  a 
footstool,  for  we  all  sit  on  the  ground,  on  cushions  or 
mattresses  covered  with  rugs.  And  what  would  you 
expect  to  find  on  the  table? 

2.  Well,  there  is  an  excellent  soup  of  beans  and  to- 
matoes; there  is  a  fragrant  bowl  of  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  chopped  up  together ;  then  there  are  peppers  with 
vinegar ;  the  best  kind  of  bread ;  fine,  white  hard  cheese, 
ahd  our  home-made  country  wine  —  nobody  ever  thinks 
of  drinking  too  much  —  and  we  younger  boys  are  only 
allowed  water.  Sesame  oil  is  used  perhaps  more  than 
olive  oil  in  the  cooking,  and  we  have  meat  only  once  or 
twice  a  week.  It  must  be  a  healthy  diet,  for  what  fine 
white  teeth  all  have. 

George  Demetrios  :    When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Greece^ 

trans,  by  J.  A.  Huybers. 

In  the  following  passage  the  transition  is  made  by 
repeating  in  the  second  paragraph  certain  words  and 
phrases  of  the  first  paragraph.    What  arf^  the  words  ? 
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1.  And  I  say  that  the  English  reliance  on  our  religious 
organizations  and  on  their  ideas  of  human  perfection, 
just  as  thev  stand,  is  like  our  reliance  on  freedom,  on 
muscular  Christianity,  on  population,  on  coal,  on  wealth, 
—  mere  belief  in  machinery,  and  unfruitful ;  and  that  it 
is  wholesomely  coimteracted  by  culture,  bent  on  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  and  on  drawing  the  human  race  on- 
ward to  a  more  complete,  or  harmonious  perfection. 

2.  Culture,  however,  shows  its  single-minded  love  of 
perfection,  its  desire  simply  to  make  reason  and  the  will 
of  God  prevail,  its  freedom  from  fanaticism,  by  its  atti- 
tude toward  all  this  machinery,  even  while  it  insists  that 
it  is  machinery. 

Matthew  Arnold  :  Stoeetness  and  Light, 

From  a  study  of  the  foregoing  passages  it  is  clear 
that  certain  laws  govern  the  structure  of  paragraphs 
in  a  theme.  A  paragraph  may  be  long  or  short  but 
must  always  be  a  complete  unit  of  thought  coher- 
ently connected  with  the  other  paragraphs  in  a  com- 
position. 

BXBBCISB 

Write  short  themes,  making  transitions  in  each  of  the 
ways  noted  above. 

1.  An  account  of  an  excursion  down  the  river. 

In  introducing  each  new  paragraph  discuss  a  new  part 
of  the  scenery  you  saw. 

2.  The  reasons  why  I  like  my  friend. 

Give  at  least  four  reasons,  beginning  each  para^ph 
with  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  reason,  respectively. 

3.  How  Tom  and  I  gathered  chestnuts. 

State  how  Tom  got  a  stick  and  struck  some  branches 
while  you  picked  up  the  nuts,  then  tell  how  you  took  his 
place. 
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4.  My  courses  in  the  High  School. 

£bcplain  to  a  cousin  what  studies  you  take,  describing 
each  study  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

EXERCISB 

Staie  how  each  of  the  following  paragraphs  is  cte- 
veloped.  Has  each  its  topic  sentence?  Has  each  a 
summary  sentence? 

1.  To  siun  up ;  Chivahy  taught  the  world  the  duty  of 
noble  service  willingly  rendered.  It  upheld  courage  and 
enterprise  in  obedience  to  rule^  it  consecrated  notary 
prowess  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  glorified  the  virtues 
of  liberaUty,  good  faith,  unselfishness  and  courtesy,  and 
above  all,  courtesy  to  women.  Against  these  may  be 
set  the  vices  of  pride,  ostentation,  love  of  bloodshed,  con- 
tempt of  inferiors,  and  loose  manners.  Chivalry  was  an 
imperfect  discipline,  but  it  was  a  discipline,  and  one  fit  for 
the  times.  It  may  have  existed  in  the  world  too  long :  it  did 
not  come  into  existence  too  early :  and  with  all  its  short- 
comings it  exercised  a  great  and  wholesome  influence  in 
raising  the  mediseval  world  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

F.  Warre  Cornish:  Chivalry. 

2.  Closely  akin  to  this  use  of  figures  is  Newman's 
generous  use  of  examples  and  illustrations.  Whatever 
be  the  principle  he  is  discussing,  he  is  never  content  till 
he  has  reaUzed  it  for  his  reader  m  tangible,  visible  form, 
imtil  he  has  given  it  the  cogency  and  intensity  of  appeal 
that  only  sensations  or  images  possess.  In  all  these 
wa3rs,  then,  by  his  idiomatic  and  colloquial  phrasing,  by 
his  specific  vocabulary,  by  his  delicately  adroit  use  of 
metaphors,  by  his  carefully  elaborated  imagery,  and  by 
his  wealth  of  examples  and  illustrations,  Newman  keeps 
resolutely  close  to  the  concrete,  and  imparts  everywhere 
to  his  style  warmth,  vividness,  color,  convincing  actuaUty. 

Lbwis  E.  Gates  :  Preface  to  Selections  from  Neumian. 
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3.  In  politeness,  as  in  many  other  things  connected 
with  the  formation  of  character,  people  in  general  begin 
outside,  when  they  should  b^in  inside ;  instead  of  be^- 
ning  with  the  heart,  and  trusting  that  to  form  the  man- 
ners, they  b^in  with  the  manners,  and  trust  the  heart 
to  chance  influences.  The  golden  rule  contains  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  poUteness.  Children  may  be  taught  to 
make  a  graceful  courtesy,  or  a  gentlemanly  bow;  but 
unless  they  have  likewise  been  taught  to  abhor  what  is 
selfish,  and  always  prefer  another's  comfort  and  pleasure 
to  their  own,  their  politeness  will  be  entirely  artificial,  and 
used  only  when  it  is  their  interest  to  use  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  truly  benevolent,  kind-hearted  person  will  alwa3rs 
be  distinguished  for  what  is  called  native  politeness, 
though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  conventional  forms  of 
society. 

Ltdia  Maria  Child  :  Letters. 

4.  For  indeed  the  fact  is  that  there  are  idle  poor  and 
idle  rich ;  and  there  are  busy  poor  and  busy  rich.  Many 
a  beggar  is  as  lazy  as  if  he  had  ten  thousand  a  year; 
and  many  a  man  of  large  fortune  is  busier  than  his  errand- 
boy,  and  never  would  think  of  stopping  in  the  street  to 

Clay  marbles.  So  that,  in  a  large  view,  the  distinction 
etween  workers  and  idlers,  as  between  knaves  and  honest 
men,  runs  through  the  very  heart  and  innermost  economies 
of  men  of  all  vsLuks  and  in  all  positions.  There  is  a  work- 
ing class  —  strong  and  happy  —  among  both  rich  and 
poor ;  there  is  an  idle  class  —  weak,  wicked,  and  miser- 
able —  among  both  rich  and  poor,  and  the  worst  of  the 
misunderstandings  arising  between  the  two  orders  come 
of  the  unlucky  fact  that  the  wise  of  one  class  habitually 
contemplate  the  foolish  of  the  other.  If  the  busy  rich 
people  watched  and  rebuked  the  idle  rich  people,  all 
would  be  right;  and  if  the  busy  poor  people  watched 
and  rebuked  the  idle  poor  people,  all  would  be  right.  But 
each  class  has  a  tendency  to  look  for  the  faiUts  of  the 
other.    A  hard-working  man  of  property  is  particularly 
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ofifended  by  an  idle  beggar ;  and  an  orderly,  but  poor,  work- 
man is  naturally  intolerant  of  the  licentious  luxury  of  the 
rich.  And  what  is  severe  judgment  in  the  minds  of  just 
men  of  either  class,  becomes  fierce  enmity  in  the  unjust 
—  but  among  the  unjust  only.  None  but  the  dissolute 
among  the  poor  look  upon  the  rich  as  their  natural  ene- 
mies, or  desire  to  pillage  their  houses  and  divide  their  prop- 
erty. None  but  the  dissolute  among  the  rich  speak  in 
opprobrious  terms  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  poor. 

John  Ruskin  :  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive* 


CHAPTER  XIII 

EXPOSITION 

Purpose  of  Exposition.  —  Description  deals  with 
concrete  subjects;  exposition,  with  those  that  are 
abstract,  seeking  to  make  ideas  clear.  Exposition 
may  be  seen  in  various  forms:  the  simplest  is  the 
explanation  of  some  word,  such  as  we  find  in  the  dic- 
tionary ;  the  most  complex  is  the  explanation  of  some 
abstract  theory,  such  as  we  find  in  James'  The  Will 
to  Believe.  Every  day  of  our  Uves  we  are  asked  to 
explain  something  which  another  person  does  not 
understand ;  it  may  be  you  are  asked  why  you  en- 
joy stories  of  adventure,  or  why  you  want  to  go  to 
college.  Such  instances  of  exposition  require  on 
your  part  a  statement  of  your  personal  preferences. 
You  expound  your  views  on  these  subjects,  and  you 
attempt  to  make  some  other  person  imderstand  what 
you  think.  A  stranger  may  ask  to  be  directed  to  a 
certain  street  in  your  native  town;  you  give  him 
directions,  which  act  represents  a  kind  of  exposition. 
You  are  often  asked  to  tell  someone  about  your 
course  of  study  in  the  high  school,  or  to  make  clear 
to  a  visitor  what  the  arrangement  of  rooms  in  your 
house  is,  or  to  inform  a  friend  what  method  of  train- 
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ing  you  used  in  teaching  your  dog  how  to  beg  for 
his  dinner.  These  are  all  very  simple  kinds  of  ex- 
position. More  elaborate  exposition  is  demanded 
of  you  when  you  are  expected  in  school  to  explain 
the  method  by  which  our  President  is  elected,  or  the 
use  of  the  word  cum,  in  Latin,  or  the  importance  ol 
maintaining  friendly  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Elind^  of  Exposition.  —  Exposition  may  be :  — 

1.  Definition:    an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word  or  of  a  term. 

2.  Explanation  of  a  process. 

Example.    The  making  of  paper. 

3.  Explanation  of  a  system,  or  method. 

Example.    The    educational    S3r8tem    of   the 
United  States. 

4.  Explanation  of  a  purpose. 

Example.    The  purpose  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  coming  to  America. 

5.  Explanation  of  a  judgment  about  a  person. 

Example.    The  character  of  a  statesman. 

6.  Explanation  of  a  judgment  about  a  thing. 

Example.    The  value  of  a  flying  machine. 

The  worth  of  a  book. 

7.  Explanation  of  a  theory,  or  principle. 

BbLAMPLE.    The  origin  of  language. 

The  principle  of  evolution. 
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EXEBCXSB 

1.  Bring  to  class  five  definitions  of  words,  taken  from 
some  textbook.    . 

2.  Bring  to  class  three  expositions  taken  from  the 
newspapers. 

3.  Find  three  expository  passages  in  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers^  or  in  some  other  book  you  have  been 
reading. 

4.  Bring  to  class  four  expository  passages  chosen  from 
(1)  a  geography ;  (2)  an  arithmetic ;  (3)  a  physiology ; 
(4)  a  grammar. 

Definition.  —  A  definition  seeks  to  separate  one 
object  or  abstract  idea  from  all  others,  and  to  analyze 
it  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  its  characteristics 
vividly  clear  in  words.  There  is  hardly  any  other 
kind  of  writing  which  is  more  difficult  than  this,  for 
definition  requires  deep  thought  and  close  scrutiny 
before  it  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  A  writer 
needs  to  practise,  if  he  hopes  to  learn  the  art  of  con- 
veying information  clearly  to  other  people. 

The  Brief  Definition.  —  It  seems  a  simple  matter 
to  define  a  commonplace  object,  or  a  familiar  idea, 
yet  there  are  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
a  good  definition,  short  and  to  the  point,  is  written. 
If  we  try  to  define  the  word  circle  we  shall  find  per- 
plexity at  once. 

BXPOSmON 

1.  A  circle  is  something  perfectly  roimd. 
[How  does  it  differ  from  a  ball  7] 
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2.  A  circle  is  a  line  that  has  no  end. 
[How  does  it  differ  from  a  square?] 

3.  A  circle  is  a  curved  line  that  has  no  end. 
[How  does  it  differ  from  an  oval  7] 

4.  A  circle  is  a  curved  line,  that  has  no  end,  that  could 
be  drawn  inside  a  square,  touching  each  of  the  four  sides 
of  the  square. 

[Would  it  not  be  easy  to  draw  a  figure  that  would  satisfy 
this  definition  and  yet  not  be  a  circle?] 

5.  A  circle  is  a  figure  made  of  a  circular  line  that  has 
no  end. 

[What  is  a  circular  line?] 

6.  A  circle  is  a  ring. 

[What  does  ring  mean,  —  a  sound,  a  piece  of  jewelry,  or 
a  figure?] 

7.  A  circle  is  a  circuit  enclosed  by  a  curved  circimi- 
ference. 

[What  is  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
circle,  circuit,  and  circumference?] 

8.  A  circle  is  a  representation  composed  of  a  circimi- 
ambient  periphery. 

[What  is  a  circimiambient  periphery  ?  Is  not  the  defini- 
tion harder  to  understand  than  the  word  defined?] 

9.  A  circle  is  a  figure,  made  of  a  curved  line,  that  is 
not  an  oval  and  not  undulating,  that  may  be  drawn  in- 
side a  S€[uare,  touching  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  square 
exactly  m  the  middle. 

[Is  not  this  a  long  and  confusing  statement?] 

In  like  manner  the  definition  might  be  continued 
until  a  satisfactory  definition  is  found,  which  would 
be  the  one  given  in  a  geometry :  — 
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10.  A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  line,  all 
points  of  which  are  equidistant  from  a  point  within,  called 
the  centre. 

Study  the  following  definitions.  Does  each  one 
separate  the  subject  defined  from  others  similar? 

1.  It  is  almost  a  definition  of  a  gentleman  to  say  that 
he  is  one  who  never  inflicts  pain. 

Cardinal  Newman  :  Idea  of  a  University. 

2.  A  patriot  is  he  whose  public  conduct  is  regarded  by 
one  single  motive,  the  love  of  his  country;  who  as  an 
agent  in  parliament,  has  for  himself  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
neither  kindness  nor  resentment,  but  refers  everything  to 
the  common  interest. 

Samuel  Johnson:  Address, 

The  Following  Rules  should  be  Observed  in 

MAKING  A  Definition 

1.  A  definition  should* be  written  in  terse,  clear, 
idiomatic  English. 

2.  A  definition  should  state  in  what  class  the 
thing  to  be  defined  belongs,  and  then  separate  it 
from  others  of  the  same  class. 

3.  A  definition  should  be  comprehensive,  includ- 
ing every  aspect  of  its  subject,  and  not  ignoring  any 
essential. 

4.  A  definition  should  not  repeat  the  word  to  be 
defined  in  the  explanation,  nor  use  a  word  of  the  same 
root,  nor  a  word  synonjrmous  with  that  to  be  defined. 

5.  A  definition  should  not  contain  a  word  or 
words  more  difiScult  than  that  which  is  defined. 
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Criticise  the  following  definitions :  — 

Homicide  is  where  one  human  being  kills  another. 

A  holiday  is  when  there  is  no  school. 

A  metrical  romance  is  a  romance  in  metre. 

An  elephant  is  a  pachyderm. 

Theft  is  depredation. 

A  house  is  a  building  that  has  a  foundation  and  four 
walls. 

A  bicycle  is  a  machine  that  is  used  for  pleasure. 

A  school  is  a  collection  of  boys  and  girls  devoted  to 
study. 

An  automobile  is  a  motor  run  by  gasoline. 

EXERCISE 

Define  briefly y  yet  so  thai  a  hoy  or  girl  of  eleven 
would  understand :  — 

1.  A  broom.  9.  Democracy. 

2.  A  telephone.  10.  Happiness. 

3.  A  screw-driver.  11.  A  yacht. 

4.  Bravery.  12.  A  definition. 

5.  Generosity.  13.  Truth. 

6.  A  compass.  14.  Honor. 

7.  Algebra.  15.  Diplomacy. 

8.  Machinery.  16.  Commerce. 

The  Long  Definition.  —  Certain  subjects  cannot 
be  defined  in  a  single  sentence  with  entire  clearness ; 
they  demand  a  more  extended  treatment  because  they 
are,  perhaps,  unfamiliar  to  most  people,  or  are  some- 
what intricate,  or  are  abstract. 

"A  novel  is  a  piece  of  fiction,"  is  an  unsatisfactory 
definition,  for  it  includes  terms  that  must  be  defined. 
The  following  definition  is  much  clearer. 
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When  I  say  **  novel,"  I  mean  a  fictitious  narrative 
(almost  invariably,  but  not  necessarily  in  prose)  of  which 
the  essential  is  that  the  story  is  not  told  for  the  sake  of 
its  naked  pointedness  as  an  anecdote,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  irrelevant  landscapes  and  visions  that  can  be  caught 
up  in  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  study  of  the  difference 
between  human  beings. 
Gilbert  Chesterton  :  The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature. 

Compare  the  following  definitions  of  allegory. 
An  aUegory  is  a  continued  metaphor. 

Allegory  is  the  narration  of  fictitious  events,  whereby 
it  is  sought  to  convey  or  illustrate  important  truths. 
Thus,  in  Psalm  Ixxx,  the  Jewish  nation  is  represented 
under  the  symbol  of  a  vine:  —  "Thou  hast  brought  a 
vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and 
planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst 
cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The 
hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs 
thereof  were  like  goodly  cedars."  It  will  be  seen  that  an 
allegory  is  a  combination  of  kindred  metaphors  so  con- 
nected in  sense  as  to  form  a  kind  of  story.  The  parables 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  fables  that  point  a  moral, 
are  varieties  of  this  figure.  Sometime^  an  allegory  is  so 
extended  as  to  fill  a  volume ;  as  in  the  case  of  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 

QuACKENBOs:  ComposUion. 

This  definition  is  made  easy  to  understand  by  the 
use  of  the  illustrative  quotation  from  the  Bible  and, 
also,  by  giving  the  name  of  an  example  of  a  long 
allegory. 

A  definition  may  always  be  made  more  clear  by 
the  introduction  of  an  example,  of  an  illustrative 
quotation,  of  a  drawing,  or  of  a  picture. 
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EXERCISE 

Define,  fuUy,  each  of  th^  following  subjects,  giving ,  in 
each  instance,  an  example,  or  an  Ulustrative  quotation, 
OT  a  drawing. 

1.  A  contractor. 

2.  A  cave. 

3.  An  earthquake. 

4.  Sculpture. 

5.  A  sonata. 

6.  An  oration. 

7.  A  stanza  of  poetry. 

8.  Proverbs. 

9.  A  C3rpres8  tree. 
10.  A  tennis  racquet. 

Definition  by  Discrimination.  —  Sometimes  one 
object,  or  abstract  quality,  may  be  successfully  de- 
fined by  comparing  it  with  others  that  bear  resem- 
blance to  it,  and  by  distinguishing  the  striking  char- 
acteristics which  separate  one  from  the  other. 

Study  the  following  example  of  successful  discrimi- 
nation. What  is  the  author's  method?  What  use 
does  he  make  of  illustration  ? 

Here  are  the  words  "arrogant,"  "presumptuous,"  and 
"insolent."  We  often  use  them  promiscuously;  yet  let 
us  examine  them  a  little  more  closely,  and  ask  ourselves, 
as  soon  as  we  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  them,  whether  we  are  not  now  in 
possession  of  three  distinct  thoughts,  instead  of  a  single 
confused  one.  Thus,  he  is  "arrogant"  who  oversteps  the 
limits  of  what  justly  is  his,  claims  the  observance  and 
homage  of  others  as  his  due  (ad  rogat),  does  not  wait  for 
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them  to  offer,  but  himself  demands  it;  or  who,  having 
right  to  one  sort  of  observance,  claims  another  to  which  he 
has  no  right.  Thus  it  was  "arrogance"  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when  he  required  that  all  should  fall  down  before 
the  image  which  he  had  reared.  He,  a  man,  was  claiming 
for  man's  work  the  homage  which  belonged  only  to  God. 
But  one  is  "presumptuous"  who  takes  things  to  Imnself 
before  he  has  acquired  any  right  and  title  to  them  {fyrae 
sumit),  the  young  man  who  already  takes  the  place  of  the 
old,  the  learner  who  speaks  as  with  the  authority  of  the 
teacher.  By-and-by  all  this  may  very  justly  be  his,  but 
it  is  "presumption"  to  anticipate  it  now.  "Insolent" 
means  properly  no  more  than  unusual;  to  act  "insor 
lently"  is  to  act  unusually.  The  offensive  sense  which 
the  word  has  acquired  rests  upon  the  feeling  that  there 
is  a  certain  well-understood  rule  of  society,  a  recognized 
standard  of  moral  behavior,  to  which  each  of  its  members 
should  conform.  The  "insolent"  man  is  one  who  vio- 
lates this  rule,  who  breaks  through  this  order,  acting  in 
an  unaccustomed  manner. 

Richard  C.  Trench  :  On  the  Study  of  Words. 

In  order  to  separate  one  object  or  quality  from 
others  like  it,  a  writer  should  introduce  significant 
concrete  facts,  details,  and  particulars  relating  to 
each.  Note  the  use  of  concrete  details  in  the  follow- 
ing exposition  of  the  members  of  the  craft  guilds  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  members  of  the  craft  guild  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  apprentices,  journe3anen,  and  masters. 
The  apprentice  served  a  certain  number  of  years  in  learn- 
ing his  trade.  The  simple  trades  might  be  learned  in 
three  years,  but  a  difficult  craft,  like  the  goldsmith's,  re- 
quired ten  years.  He  received  food  and  shelter  from  the 
master  and  was  trained  in  his  trade  and  also  in  the  habits 
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(rf  good  citizenship.  He  received  no  pay  for  his  work, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  often  paid  considerable  money  for 
his  instruction.  The  journeyman  had  finished  his  ap- 
prenticeship and  was  entitled  to  receive  wages,  but  he 
still  had  to  work  for  a  master  and  could  not  work  directly 
for  the  public.  The  master  was  not  merely  an  employer, 
but  worked  himself  at  the  trade.  Any  journeyman  who 
could  save  enough  money  and  prove  his  qualifications 
might,  in  turn,  become  a  master. 
Ruth  B.  Franklin  :  Significant  Aspects  of  Ancient 

and  MeduBval  Civilization. 

EXERCISE 

Define  and  distinguish  the  following:  — 

1.  Wisdom  and  knowledge. 

2.  Grove  and  forest. 

3.  Truth  and  fiction. 

4.  Frankness,  bluntness,  rudeness. 

5.  House  and  home. 

6.  Author  and  writer. 

7.  Artist,  artisan,  and  mechanic. 

8.  Genius  and  talent. 

9.  Shall  and  will. 

10.  Theme,  composition,  essay,  treatise. 

11.  Apt,  likely,  and  liable. 

12.  Meadow,  field,  and  pasture. 

13.  Porch,  piazza,  verandah,  and  stoop. 

14.  Mountain  chains  and  mountain  ranges. 

15.  A  Ford,  a  Cadillac,  and  a  Dodge. 

16.  Democracy,  republic,  monarchy. 

17.  Mayor,  governor,  president. 

18.  Plaintiff  and  defendant. 

19.  Red,  crimson,  and  scarlet. 

Definition  by  Giving  Particulars  and  Details.— 
Often  a  successful  definition  is  based  upon  particu- 
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lars  and  details  that  describe  the  subject  to  be  de* 
fined.  Study  the  following  expositions  which  employ 
this  method. 

Wit  is,  indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform,  ap- 
pearing in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many 
garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes  and 
judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear 
and  certain  notice  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of 
Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figiu'e  of  fleeting  air.  Some- 
times it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in 
seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  sa3dng,  or  in  forging 
an  apposite  tale:  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and 
phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their 
sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound:  sometimes  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  dress  of  luminous  expression;  sometimes 
it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude.  Sometimes  it  is 
lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer ;  in  a  quirkish 
reason;  in  a  shrewd  intimation;  in  cunningly  diverting 
or  cleverly  restoring  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched 
in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech ;  in  a  tart  irony ;  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole ;  in  a  startling  metaphor ;  in  a  plausible  recon- 
ciling of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense:  some- 
times a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a 
counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for 
it ;  sometimes  an  affected  simpUcity ;  sometimes  a  pre- 
sumptuous bluntness  giveth  it  being ;  sometimes  it  riseth 
only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange:  some- 
times from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  piu*- 
pose;  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and 
springeth  up  we  can  hardly  tell  how. 

Isaac  Barrow:  Sermons. 

Carthusians,  a  religious  order  which  was  instituted  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  name  is  derived  from  Char- 
treux  (Cartusium),  not  far  from  Grenoble,  in  France,  a 
valley  where  Bruno,  of  Cologne,  a  very  learned  man,  and 
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founder  of  the  order,  settled,  about  a.d.  1084,  with  twelve 
companions  who  maintained  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
austerity,  and  were  occupied  chiefly  in  transcribing  books, 
particularly  the  Bible  and  old  theological  works.  The 
Carthusians  are  perhaps  the  strictest  and  the  most 
severe  in  their  discipline  of  all  the  monastic  institutions 
of  Rome ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  there  have  alwa3rs 
been  very  few  nuns  in  connection  with  the  order.  Car- 
thusians wear  hair-cloth  next  the  skin ;  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  eat  animal  food,  must  prepare  their  own  vict- 
uals, and  eat  alone,  not  in  common.  Almost  perpetual 
silence  is  enforced,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  monastery  under  any  pretence  whatever.  The  su- 
periors of  the  order  never  took  the  name  of  abbots,  but 
have  always  been  called  priors,  and  the  name  of  their 
monasteries.  Chartreuse-houses,  has  been  corrupted  to 
Charter-houses.  In  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other 
Roman  CathoUc  countries,  notwithstanding  then-  vow  of 
poverty,  rich  Carthusian  Charter-houses  are  often  found. 
At  an  early  period  after  the  institution  of  the  order  they 
passed  into  England,  where  the  order  amassed  consider- 
able wealth;  but  their  monasteries,  with  their  ample 
revenues,  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  monastic  institu- 
tions at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

L.  Abbott  and  T.  J.  Conant  :  A  Dictionary  of 

Religious  Knowledge, 

Giving  Instructions.  —  The  test  of  the  power  of 
clear  exposition  is  made  when  we  attempt  to  give 
someone  else  instructions  or  directions.  Suppose 
you  are  asked  by  a  stranger  how  to  reach  a  certain 
house  on  a  certain  street.  Can  you  answer  so 
lucidly  that  the  stranger  will  find  his  way  without 
diflScuIty  ?  If  you  are  asked  how  to  use  a  vacuum 
cleaner;  can  you  explain  clearly  ? 
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EXERCISE 

Write  ovi  brief  directions :  — 

1.  Telling  a  stranger  how  to  reach  a  certain  house. 

2.  Telling  a  friend  who  is  going  on  a  motor  trip  what 
%oute  to  take. 

3.  Explain  where  a  certain  book  is  kept  in  the  public 
library. 

4.  Elxplain  how  to  find  a  book  in  the  card  catalogue. 

Study  the  following  extract  froni  a  nursery  cata- 
logue. Are  the  directions  clear?  What  order  has 
been  followed?  How  much  of  this  is  narration? 
Are  there  any  words  you  do  not  know? 

Hyacinths  in  Glasses.  —  The  single  varieties  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  best  adapted  to  this  mode  of  culture; 
they  produce  finer  flower  spikes  than  the  double.  Fill 
the  glass  with  clear,  soft  water,  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
base  of  the  bulb,  putting  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  in  each 
glass  to  keep  the  water  pure,  and  afford  some  nourish- 
ment. The  filled  glasses  shoiUd  be  placed  in  a  dry,  cool, 
dark  place,  and  kept  there  until  the  roots  almost  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  when  they  may  be  exposed 
gradually  to  the  light.  If  the  water  in  the  glasses  becomes 
foul,  or  diminished,  replace  it  with  fresh  water  at  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
bulbs  are  growing;  otherwise  it  need  not  be  changed. 
When  well  started,  the  bulbs  should  have  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  without  draughts,  in  order  that  the  best  develop- 
ment and  brilliancy  of  color  may  be  attained. 

D.  AND  J.  Farquhar:  Catalogue. 

Are  the  following  directions  given  clearly?  What, 
in  diction  and  sentence  structure,  is  particularly 
notable  ?    Discuss  the  paragraphing. 
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To  rescue  a  person  whose  clothing  is  afire  roll  her  up 
snugly  in  a  rug,  blanket,  or  coat,  fitting  it  so  tightly 
that  no  air  can  get  to  the  blaze  to  continue  the  com- 
bustion. Remember  that  a  small  fire  as  from  an  over- 
turned lamp,  or  curtains  ignited  from  a  gas  jet,  may  be 
smothered  in  the  same  way  and  much  more  quickly  than 
with  water. 

To  rescue  a  person  from  a  burning  building  cover  the 
face  and  hands  with  a  wet  cloth  and  keep  near  the  floor 
where  there  is  least  smoke.  Lie  down  and  slide  down 
stairs  if  necessary. 

If  the  stauways  and  fire  escapes  are  cut  oflf  try  a  window, 
using  some  sheets  tied  together  for  a  rope.  Fasten  one 
end  to  a  table,  bed  post,  or  bureau  leg,  or  smash  two  panes 
of  glass  and  tie  around  the  sash. 

^  If  you  are  among  the  outsiders  and  no  ladders  ails  avail- 
able, remember  that  a  blanket  with  plenty  of  men  to 
hold  it  is  a  comparatively  safe  place  to  jump. 

M.  H.  Bailey:  Emergencies. 

Giving  Explanations  of  Reasons,  of  Purpose;  of 
Theory,  of  Method.  —  What  method  of  development 
is  used  in  each  of  the  selections  below? 

1.  ''I  don't  see,"  said  the  man  who  was  leaning  against 
the  drug-store  coimter,  "why  a  doctor  can't  write  his 
prescription  in  English  instead  of  Latin.'' 

The  druggist  said,  "You  think,  I  suppose,  that  the 
doctor  writes  his  prescription  in  Latin  so  it  can't  be  read 
so  easily  —  so  the  layman  can't  steal  his  trade  and  learn 
what  he  is  giving  him.  But  that's  all  wrong.  In  the 
first  place,  Latin  is  a  more  exact  and  concise  language 
than  English,  and,  being  a  dead  language,  does  not 
change,  as  all  living  languages  do. 

"Then,  again,  since  a  very  large  part  of  all  the  drugs 
in  use  are  botanical,  they  have  in  the  pharmacopoeia  the 
same  names  that  they  have  in  botany  —  the  scientific 
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names.    Two-thirds  of  such  drugs  haven't  any  E^nglisb 
names,  and  so  couldn't  be  written  in  English. 

"But  suppose  a  doctor  did  write  a  prescription  in 
English  for  an  uneducated  patient.  The  patient  reads 
it,  thinks  he  remembers  it,  and  so  tries  to  get  it  filled 
from  memory  the  second  time.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
it  calls  for  iodide  of  potassium  and  he  gets  it  confused 
with  cyanide  of  potassiimi.  He  could  safely  take  ten 
grains  of  the  first,  but  one  grain  of  the  second  would  kill 
him  as  dead  as  a  mackerel.  That's  an  exaggerated  case, 
but  it  will  serve  for  an  illustration.  Don't  you  see  how 
the  Latin  is  a  protection  and  a  safeguard  to  the  patient? 
Prescriptions  in  Latin  he  can't  read,  and  consequently 
doesn't  try  to  remember. 

''Now  for  a  final  reason.  Latin  is  a  language  that 
is  used  by  scientific  men  the  world  over,  and  no  other 
language  is.  You  can  get  Latin  prescriptions  filled  in 
any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  there  is  a 
drug  store.  We  had  a  prescription  come  in  here  the  other 
day  which  we  had  put  up  originally,  and  which  had  since 
bwn  stamped  by  druggists  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Con- 
stantinople, Cairo,  and  Calcutta.  What  good  would  an 
English  prescription  be  in  St.  Petersburg?" 

New  York  Herald. 

2.  The  chief  value  of  a  good  collection  of  specimens  is 
that  a  book  of  them  gives,  in  concrete  examples,  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  various  sorts  of  literature.  And  if  the 
extracts  are  accompanied  by  suitable  introductory  bio- 
graphical notes,  wherein,  with  other  information,  the  re- 
lation of  the  different  forms  of  literary  expression  to  each 
other  and  of  their  development  are  duly  set  forth,  we  have 
xTL  the  work  what  is  in  effect  a  useful  illustrated  history 
of  Uterature.  But  with  these  advantages  we  must  not 
fail  to  recognize  that  there  are  disadvantages  in  a  book 
of  selections  of  Greek  prose  and  poetry.  These  disad- 
vantages are  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  book  is 
a  book  of  extracts  and  fragments,  and  in  part,  to  the 
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fact  that  a  book  for  English  readers  can  contain  only 
translations. 
John  Henry  Wright  :  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature. 

Exposition  by  Narration.  —  Study  the  following 
extracts  in  which  narration  is  used  to  help  make  the 
exposition  of  method  clear. 

1.  When  a  mast  tree  is  to  be  felled,  much  preparation 
IS  necessary.  So  tall  a  stick,  without  any  limbs  nearer  to 
the  groimd  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  is  in  great  danger 
of  breaking  in  the  fall.  To  prevent  this  the  workmen 
have  a  contrivance  which  they  call  bedding  the  tree,,  which 
is  thus  executed.  They  know  in  what  direction  the  tree 
will  fall ;  and  they  cut  down  a  number  of  smaller  trees 
which  grow  in  that  direction ;  or  if  there  be  none,  they 
draw  others  to  the  spot,  and  place  them  so  that  the  fall- 
ing tree  may  lodge  on  their  branches ;  which  breaking  or 
yielding  imder  its  pressing,  render  its  fall  easy  and  safe. 
A  time  of  deep  snow  is  the  most  favorable  season,  as  the 
rocks  are  then  covered,  and  a  natural  bed  is  formed  to 
receive  the  tree. 

Jeremy  Bele:nap  :  The  History  of  New  Hampshire. 

2.  There  is  a  paradoxical  saying  that  some  things  are 
too  obvious  to  be  noticed.  The  history  of  humane  effort 
is  a  verification  of  this  aphorism  as  applied  to  humane 
education.  Although  for  many  years  Bands  of  Mercy 
have  been  quite  generally  introduced  among  the  young 
as  a  distinct  or  separate  line  of  humane  activity,  humane 
societies  do  not  as  a  rulQ  include  humane  education  as  a 
necessary,  nay,  indispensable  division  of  their  work. 
When  cruelty  becomes  so  flagrant  in  any  locality  that 
the  more  respectable  of  its  inhabitants  find  it  offensive  to 
their  sense  of  justice  and  propriety,  and  they  organize  a 
humane  society  or  S.  P.  C.  A.,  their  aim  is  to  prosecute 
offenders  and  to  deal  with  suffering  and  neglect  by  suit- 
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able  means  of  reUef .  They  are  canying  on  two  impor- 
tant  divisions  of  humane  effort,  police  work  and  rescue 
work,  but  quite  often  with  consciences  relieved  by  the 
good  they  are  accomplishing,  they  rest  on  their  oars  and 
are  satisfied,  never  realizing  that  there  is  a  third  division 
of  humane  work  which  is  of  the  most  vital  importance 
because  it  anticipates,  and  by  education  dispels  the  igno- 
rance and  evil  tendency  which  created  the  need  for  puni- 
tive and  remedial  work.  People  who  want  cruelty  and 
its  consequences  remedied  but  who  ignore  humane  edu- 
cation, after  their  eyes  are  opened  are  often  surprised  to 
find  how  greatly  they  themselves  have  erred  and  igno- 
rantly  or  thoughtlessly  contributed  to  the  sum  of  the  suf- 
fering of  sentient  and  helpless  creatures.  As  an  illustra- 
tion it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  writer  —  who  from 
earUest  chfidhood  had  detested  cruelty  —  was  one  day 
advocating  the  formation  ampng  children  of  Bands  of 
Mercy.  Afterward' one  of  the  audience,  a  young  man, 
came  to  her  and,  indicatmg  the  fur  trimming  on  her  coat, 
said  he  thought  that  if  she  knew  the  cruelty  involved  in 
procuring  the  fur  of  animals  she  would  not  regard  wearing 
it  as  consistent  with  the  sentiments  which  he  had  heard 
her  express.  He  then  told  her  of  what  he  had  seen; 
the  cruel  spring  traps  made  to  seize  with  an  iron  grip 
one  of  the  animaPs  limbs;  how  the  fur  hunter,  having 
set  his  traps  in  the  forest,  would  often  allow  many  days 
to  elapse  before  his  return  in  order  that  he  might  be  sure 
of  prey;  how  the  unhappy  creatures,  maddened  by  the 
intolerable  pain  and  by  tUrst  and  himger,  gnawed  their 
own  limbs  m  the  effort  to  escape,  sometimes  succeeding 
by  gnawing  through  the  bone;  and  how  in  most  cases 
their  only  relief  was  the  return  of  the  trapper  with  his 
club.  The  hearer  of  this  at  once  determined  to  remove 
the  fur  from  her  coat,  and  has  worn  no  fur  since.  The 
terrible  tale  of  the  cost  of  procuring  it  has  been  verified 
many  times.  Fur  is  not  a  necessity.  Any  one  can  keep 
warm  by  using  a  substitute. 

M.  F.  L.  in  The  Journal  of  Zodphily. 
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Paragraph  Structure  in  Exposition.  —  Whatever 
the  subject  of  an  exposition  may  be,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  present  that  subject  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward manner.  A  topic  which  you  understand 
perfectly  may  be  hard  for  another  person  to  grasp 
quickly;  put  yourself  in  your  reader's  place,  and 
try  to  discover  what  questions  he  would  be  likely 
to  ask,  then  answer  these  questions  in  orderly, 
thoughtful  fashion. 

Study  the  method  of  the  writers  of  the  paragraphs 
below,  by  answering  the  following  questions  about 
each  paragraph:  — 

1.  What  kind  of  exposition  is  this? 

2.  For  what  sort  of  audience  was  it  written? 

3.  Is  there  a  topic  sentence,  and  if  so,  which  is  that 
sentence? 

4.  By  what  method  is  the  paragraph  developed? 

5.  Is  the  paragraph  imified,  or  is  there  something 
which  you  thmk  does  not  belong  there? 

6.  Is  the  paragraph  coherent?  Can  you  follow  the 
thought  easily? 

7.  Does  the  paragraph  contain  any  reference  words,  or 
key  words,  which  help  to  give  imity  and  coherence? 

8.  Is  there  a  summary  sentence? 

1.  From  an  ironmaker's  point  of  view  the  greatest 
achievement  during  the  Revolutionary  period  was  the  mak- 
ing of  the  great  West  Point  chain.  This  massive  chain, 
which  has  probably  never  had  an  equal  since  the  first  ham- 
mer struck  upon  the  first  anvil,  was  stretched  across  the 
Hudson  River  at  West  Point  to  prevent  the  British  fleet 
from  making  a  second  attack  upon  Kingston  and  Albany. 
It  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  weighed  almost  200 
tons,  many  Imks  being  ae  heavy  as  an  ordinary-sized  man. 
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To  complete  it  in  six  weeks  sixty  men  hammered  day 
and  night  at  seventeen  forges,  and  the  cost  of  it  was 
placed  at  $400,000. 

Indianapolis  News. 

Cambridge 

BY  M.  A.  R.  TUKER.      PAINTED  BY  WILLIAM  MATHESON 

2.  The  book  on  Cambridge  is  largely  an  account  of  the 
founding  and  history,  centuries  long,  of  that  great  Eng- 
lish University.  It  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  whose 
writings  along  this  line,  especially  his  history  of  Christian 
and  ecclesiastical  Rome,  have  already  made  him  well 
known.  In  the  main  Mr.  Tuker  keeps  to  a  narration  of 
specific  events,  leaving  a  description  of  the  beauties  of 
the  EngUsh  countrysides  and  the  architectural  glories  of 
the  old  towers  of  the  collegiate  buildings  to  be  expressed 
in  line  and  color  by  W.  Matheson,  the  artist,  whose  many 
sketches  have  excellently  fulfilled  the  trust  committed 
to  him.  Those  who  have  visited  Cambridge  will  find 
delight  in  recalling  its  characteristic  scenes  and  buildings 
here  adpirably  recorded. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

3.  And  yet  she  was  a  happy  woman,  and  a  woman 
whom  no  one  named  without  good-will.  It  was  her  own 
universal  good-will  and  contented  temper  which  worked 
such  wonders.  She  loved  everybody,  was  interested  in 
everybody's  happiness,  quick-sighted  to  everybody's 
merits;  thought  herself  a  most  fortunate  creature,  and 
surrounded  with  blessings  in  such  an  excellent  mother, 
and  so  many  good  neighbours  and  friends,  and  a  home 
that  wanted  for  nothing.  The  simplicity  and  cheerful- 
ness of  her  nature,  her  contented  and  grateful  spirit, 
were  a  recommendation  to  everybody,  and  a  mine  of 
felicity  to  herself. 

Jane  Austen  :  Emma. 

4.  Irving  had  such  a  small  house  and  such  narrow 
rooms,  because  there  was  a  great  number  of  people  to 
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occupy  them.  He  could  only  afford  to  keep  one  old 
horse  (which,  lazy  and  aged  as  it  was,  managed  once  or 
twice  to  run  away  with  that  careless  old  horseman). 
He  could  only  afford  to  give  plain  sherry  to  that  amiable 
British  paragraph-monger,  who  saw  the  patriarch  asleep 
over  his  modest,  blameless  cup,  and  fetched  the  public 
into  his  private  chamber  to  look  at  him.  Irving  could 
only  live  very  modestly,  because  the  wifeless,  childless 
man  had  a  number  of  children  to  whom  he  was  as  a 
father.  He  had  as  many  as  nine  nieces,  I  am  told  —  I 
saw  two  of  these  ladies  at  his  house  —  with  all  of  whom 
the  dear  old  man  had  shared  the  produce  of  his  labor  and 
genius. 

W.  M.  Thackeray  :  Nil  Nisi  Bonum. 

5.  Francis  was  now  wedded  to  Poverty;  but  poverty 
he  would  only  love  in  its  basest  form  —  mendicancy. 
He  wandered  abroad,  was  ill-used  by  robbers;  on  his 
escape  received  from  an  old  friend  at  Gubbio  a  hermit's 
attire  —  a  short  tunic,  a  leathern  girdle,  a  staff  and 
slippers.  He  begged  at  the  gate  of  monasteries ;  he  dis* 
charged  the  most  menial  offices.  With  even  more  pro- 
found devotion  he  dedicated  himself  for  some  time  in  the 
hospital  at  Gubbio  to  that  unhappy  race  of  beings  whom 
even  Christianity  was  constrained  to  banish  from  the 
social  pale  —  the  lepers.  He  tended  them  with  more 
than  necessary  affectionateness,  washed  their  feet,  dressed 
their  sores,  and  is  said  to  have  wrought  miraculous  cures 
among  them.  The  moral  miracle  of  his  charity  toward 
them  is  a  more  certain  and  affecting  proof  of  his  true 
Christianity  of  heart.  It  was  an  especial  charge  to  the 
brethren  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  choose  these  outcasts 
of  hmnanity  as  the  objects  of  their  peculiar  care. 

Henbt  Hart  Milman:  Laiin  Christianiiy. 

6.  Now  in  this  literary  dearth  there  has  been  one  salient 
exception,  and  this  exception  has  been  found  in  the 
province  of  humorous  writing.    Here  at  any  rate  Ameri- 
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can  history,  and  American  life,  have  continuously  re- 
flected themselves  in  a  not  imworthy  literary  product. 
The  humorist  has  followed,  and  depicted,  the  progress  of 
our  western  civilization  at  every  step.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin has  shown  us  the  humor  of  Yankee  commercialism, 
and  Pennsylvanian  piety  —  the  odd  resultant  of  the  jux- 
taposition of  saintliness  and  common  sense.  Irving  has 
developed  the  hiunor  of  the  Early  Dutch  settlement  — 
the  mjmheers  of  the  Hudson  valley,  with  their  long  pipes 
and  leisurely  routine;  Hawthorne  presents  the  mingled 
humor  and  pathos  of  Puritanism ;  Hans  Breitmann  sings 
the  ballad  of  the  later  Teuton ;  Lowell,  the  Mexican  war, 
and  the  slavery  contest;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the 
softer  side  of  the  rigid  culture  of  Boston ;  Mark  Twain 
and  Bret  Harte  bring  with  them  the  new  vigour  of  the 
west;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  tale,  the  sagacious  Mr. 
Dooley  appears  as  the  essayist  of  the  Irish  immigrant. 
No  very  lofty  literature  is  this,  perhaps,  yet  faithful  and 
real  of  its  kind,  more  truly  and  distinctively  American 
than  anything  else  produced  upon  the  continent. 

Stephen  Leacock  :  The  Psychology  of  American 
Humor,    The  University  Magazine. 

EXERCISE 

Wrile  paragraphs  developing  the  following  topic  senr 
fences:  — 

1.  American  cities  have  grown  rapidly  during  the  past 
fifty  years. 

2.  If  you  have  a  new  watch,  learn  to  wind  it  every  night. 

3.  New  York  is  a  city  full  of  interesting  things. 

4.  Gold  is  more  precious  than  copper. 

6.  It  is  less  expensive  to  travel  by  water  than  by  land. 

Sentence  Structure.  —  Criticise  the  sentence  struc- 
ture of  the  next  passage.    Are  the  sentences  clear? 
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Are  they  too  long  or  too  short?  Are  they  simple, 
complex,  or  compound?  Are  they  loose,  balanced, 
or  periodic  ?  How  many  times  is  and  used  to  con- 
nect clauses  ?  Rewrite  the  first  sentence,  turning  it 
into  several  short  sentences  in  which  avd  is  not 
used  to  connect  clauses. 

1.  Take  a  carp  .  .  .  scour  him,  and  rub  him  clean 
with  water  and  salt,  but  scale  him  not ;  then  open  him 
and  put  him,  with  his  blood  and  his  liver,  which  you 
must  save  when  you  open  him,  into  a  small  pot  or  kettle ; 
then  take  sweet  marjoram,  thyme,  and  pai;sley,  of  each 
half  a  handful,  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  and  another  of  savory, 
bind  them  into  two  or  three  small  bundles,  and  put  them 
to  your  carp,  with  four  or  five  whole  onions,  twenty 
pickled  oysters,  and  three  anchovies. 

Then  pour  upon  your  carp  as  much  claret  wine  as 
will  only  cover  Mm,  and  season  your  claret  well  with  salt, 
cloves,  and  mace,  atid  the  rinds  of  oranges  and  lemons ; 
that  done,  cover  your  pot  and  set  it  on  a  quick  fire,  till 
it  is  sufficiently  boiled ;  then  take  out  the  carp,  and  lay 
it  with  the  broth  in  the  dish,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  best  fresh  butter,  melted  and  beaten 
with  half  a  dozen  spoonfuls  of  the  broth,  the  yolk  of  two 
or  three  eggs,  and  some  of  the  herbs  shred ;  garnish  your 
dish  with  lemons,  and  so  serve  it  up,  and  much  good  may 
it  do  you. 

IzAAK  Walton:  The  Compleat  Angler. 

In  how  many  different  ways  do  the  sentences  in 
the  extract  below  begin?  In  how  many  of  these 
sentences  are  the  clauses  connected  by  and?  What 
conjunctions  did  the  author  use?  Are  the  sentences 
long  or  short ;  loose,  balanced,  or  periodic  ?  Which 
sentences  are  hardest  to  understand? 
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[Beowulf  is  an  Old  English  poem  which  tells  the  story 
of  a  famous  hero,  Beowulf,  who  slew  three  terrible 
monsters.  It  is  believed  that  the  story  was  carried  to 
England  by  the  Germans  (or  Teutons)  and  there  written 
down  about  the  eighth  century.] 

To  understand  how  the  original  poems  arose  from 
which  BeovmLJ  was  composed  as  we  know  it,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  earlier,  unwritten  literature.  The  Teutons 
were  fond  of  poetry,  and  Tacitus  tells  us  they  made 
songs  celebrating  noteworthy  events,  and  these  were 
remembered  and  repeated  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
If  the  poem  was  about  a  truly  great  hero  or  happening, 
and  was  worth  perpetuating,  it  was  handed  down  from 
one  person  to  another,  becoming  a  permanent  part  of  the 
tribal  or  national  or  racial  hterature.  It  is  especially 
important  to  note  that  poems  preserved  by  this  process 
of  tradition  would  not  remain  imchanged.  Successive 
poets  bettered  them,  either  as  regards  poetic  form  or  by 
improving  the  detail  of  the  story  to  render  it  more  strik- 
ing or  interesting.  While  the  art  of  poetry  seems  to  have 
been  very  generally  cultivated,  there  were,  moreover, 
professional  poets,  who  either  went  from  place  to  place  or 
had  positions  at  the  courts  of  chieftains  or  kings,  and 
whose  living  and  well-being  depended  on  their  poetic  gift. 
They  would  inevitably  bend  their  efforts  to  bettering  the 
songs  they  sang.  Moreover,  as  these  songs  formed  the 
record  of  the  ancestry  of  kings  and  peoples,  and  of  the 
deeds  they  had  performed  in  the  past,  —  served  as  his- 
tory, in  brief,  —  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  enlarge 
and  magnify  the  deeds  and  events  commemorated.  As 
these  receded  into  the  past,  a  hero  soon  came  to  be  pictured 
as  greater  and  stronger,  his  deeds  as  more  wonderful,  a 
battle  or  war  as  fiercer  or  longer,  than  they  had  actually 
been.  Supernatural  attributes,  even,  might  be  added  to 
a  hero.  Stories  of  different  heroes  might  after  a  time  be 
run  together,  or  even  stories  of  a  hero  and  of  a  god,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Beowulf.  Thus,  as 
will  be  seen,  these  early  poems  were  based  upon  historic 
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fact,  the  historic  element,  however,  being  usually  overlaid 
or  entirely  obscured  by  poetic  or  mythical  additions. 
C.  G.  Child  :  Introduction  to  Translation  of  Beowulf. 

Are  long  sentences  or  short  sentences  preferable 
in  exposition?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Diction.  —  Study  the  diction  of  the  following  pas- 
sages. What  words  are  new  to  you  ?  What  words 
do  you  consider  most  expressive?  Do  adjectives  ap- 
pear frequently  in  exposition  ?  What  kind  are  they  ? 
Are  they  like  those  used  in  description?  Are  the 
nouns  abstract  or  concrete  ?  How  do  the  verbs  com- 
pare with  those  used  in  narration  ?  Study  the  diction 
of  preceding  passages  also. 

1.  I  have  been  obliged  to  fetch  a  very  wide  circuit,  but 
at  last  I  have  got  what  I  went  to  seek.  I  have  got  a 
rough,  but,  I  hope,  clear  notion  of  these  three  forces,  the 
Germanic  genius,  the  Celtic  genius,  the  Norman  genius. 
The  Germanic  genius  has  steadiness  as  its  main  basis, 
with  commonness  and  hmndrum  for  its  defect,  fidelity  to 
nature  for  its  excellence.  The  Celtic  genius,  sentiment 
as  its  main  basis,  with  love  of  beauty,  charm,  and  spiritu- 
ality  for  its  excellence,  inefifectualness  and  self-wiU  for 
its  defect.  The  Norman  genius,  talent  for  affairs  as  its 
main  basis,  with  strenuousness  and  clear  rapidity  for  its 
excellence,  hardness  and  insolence  for  its  defect. 

Matthew  Arnold  :  The  Study  of  Celiic  Literature. 

2.  It  is  quite  possible  for  persons  entirely  ignorant  of 
Italian  and  French  to  travel  through  Italy  with  t.oler- 
able  comfort;  but  such  travellers  cannot  conveniently 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  track,  and  are  moreover  in- 
variably made  to  pay  "alia  Inglese"  by  hotel-keepers 
and  others,  i.e.  considerably  more  than  the  ordinary 
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charges.  French  is  very  useful,  as  the  Italians  are  partial 
to  that  language;  but  for  those  who  desire  the  utmost 
possible  freedom,  and  dislike  being  imposed  upon,  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country  is 
indispensable.  Those  who  know  a  httle  Italian,  and 
who  take  the  usual  precaution  of  ascertaining  charges 
beforehand  (in  the  smaller  hotels,  in  dealings  with  drivers, 
gondoliers,  guides,,  etc.,  and  in  the  shops),  will  rarely 
meet  with  attempts  at  extortion  in  Northern  Italy. 

Kasl  Baedeker:  Northern  Italy, 

In  the  following  passage  point  out  all  the  adjec- 
tives which  express  a  judgment  of  the  person's  char- 
acter. Give  an  abstract  of  this  passage  by  stating 
in  four  adjectives  what  this  man's  character  is. 

We  watch  him,  and  see  him  kind  to  animals,  to  little 
children,  to  poor  people.  He  is  kind  to  us  likewise  — 
good  —  considerate ;  he  does  not  flatter  women,  but  he 
is  patient  with  them,  and  he  seems  to  be  easy  in  their 
presence,  and  to  find  their  company  genial.  He  likes 
them  not  only  for  vain  and  selfish  reasons,  but  as  we  like 
him  —  because  we  like  him.  Then  we  observe  that  he  is 
just  —  that  he  always  speaks  the  truth  —  that  he  is 
conscientious.  We  feel  joy  and  peace  when  he  comes 
into  a  room ;  we  feel  sadness  and  trouble  when  he  leaves 
it.  We  know  that  this  man  has  been  a  kind  son,  that 
he  is  a  kind  brother ;  will  any  one  dare  to  tell  me  that  he 
will  not  be  a  kind  husband? 

Charlotte  Bronte:  Shirley. 

Study  the  diction  of  other  paragraphs  and  decide 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  diction  in  successful 
exposition. 

How  much  help  does  one  gain  in  exposition  from 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  conjunctions  ? 
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The  Outline.  —  Since  exposition  deals  with  sub- 
jects  not  familiar  to  every  one,  the  writer  must  take 
great  care  to  arrange  his  ideas  in  a  methodical  fashion 
easy  for  readers  to  follow.  He  should  make  an  out- 
line for  his  theme,  deciding  just  what  material  be- 
longs in  each  paragraph. 

Division  of  Topics  in  Paragraphs.  —  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  a  writer  in  making  para- 
graphs to  guard  against  careless  and  irrational  divi- 
sions. Be  sure  that  each  division  you  make  excludes 
all  others.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  classify  your 
topics  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  but  keep 
a  single,  imwavering  point  of  view.  It  is  irrational 
to  write  a  theme  in  which  your  paragraph  divisions 
are  these :  — 

Geography  is  concerned  with : — 

1.  The  shape  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  size  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  productions  of  the  earth. 

4.  The  mhabitants  of  the  earth. 

5.  Philadelphians. 

6.  C!otton  growing. 

Topics  five  and  six  could  be  included  under  topics 
four  and  three  respectively.  As  they  now  stand  the 
topics  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  overlap. 

What  is  the  fault  in  each  of  the  following  divisions? 

1.  Lettuce  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring. 

2.  Chairs  may  be  divided  into  easy-chairs,  rockmg- 
chairs,  steamer-chairs,  Morris  chairs,  and  walnut  chairs. 
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3.  Paper  may  be  ruled,  unruled,  and  tinted. 

4.  The  man  was  accused  of  theft  and  of  larceny. 

5.  The  statues  may  be  classified  as  allegorical  and  up- 
right. 

6.  Races  may  be  classified  as  black,  white,  straight- 
haired,  and  round-headed. 

7.  The  important  exports  are:  woolen  goods,  shoes, 
books,  and  residents  of  Italy. 

8.  Schools  in  America  are  arranged  so  that  pupils 
study  language,  history,  geography,  spelling,  gymnastics, 
and  Brown's  Civics. 

9.  Americans  are  sometimes  immigrants  from  Italy, 
Greece,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

Criticise  this  outline  of  an  article  on  flowers :  — 

1.  The  pansy. 

2.  How  flowers  are  sold  in  large  cities. 

3.  The  care  of  flowers. 

4.  How  to  make  paper  flowers. 
6.  Different  species  of  the  rose. 
6.  Different  species  of  the  pansy. 

Criticise  the  following  division  into  topics. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they 
their  books,  and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several 
forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him  in  a 
great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced 
schoolmasters  may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys' 
natures,  and  reduce  them  all,  saving  some  few  exceptions, 
to  these  general  rules : 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  industrious. 

2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle. 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent. 

4.  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull,  and  negUgent  also. 

Thomab  Fuller:  The  Holy  and  Profane  State. 
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BXEBCISB 

Make  ouUinea  for  themes  on  four  of  the  subjects  he- 
low,  and,  after  your  outline  has  been  corrected,  write 
(he  theme. 

1.  How  to  shingle  a  house. 

2.  The  system  of  promotion  in  public  schools. 

3.  How  to  play  golf. 

4.  How  to  make  bread. 

5.  The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school. 

6.  Why  immigrants  come  to  America. 

7.  The  minerals  produced  in  America. 

8.  The  duties  of  a  mayor. 

9.  How  pictures  are  framed. 

10.  How  a  horse  is  shod. 

11.  How  hemstitching  is  done. 

12.  The  arrangement  of  rooms  in  the  Museum  of 
Natiu*al  History. 

13.  Glaciers. 

14.  How  piles  are  driven. 

15.  How  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
augurated. 

16.  How  the  night  school  is  conducted. 

17.  How  children  are  now  taught  the  alphabet. 

18.  The  duties  of  a  patrolman. 

19.  How  a  ballot  is  cast  for  the  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

20.  How  to  pitch  a  tent. 

21.  How  to  learn  to  swim. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ABGUMENTATION 

Purpose  of  Argument.  —  The  aim  of  an  argument 
is  to  prove  that  a  certain  opinion,  or  a  certain  judg- 
ment is  right,  true,  reasonable ;  that  it  is  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  logically  be  reached  from  a 
study  of  the  facts  and  of  the  general  principles  in- 
volved in  the  question  imder  consideration.  The 
greater  part  of  our  arguing  is  in  informal  oral  dis- 
putes or  debates  over  matters  small  or  large,  but 
lawyers  and  statesmen  draw  up  and  present  very 
carefully  formulated  arguments,  in  courts  of  law  or 
in  legislative  assembUes.  The  only  way  to  learn 
how  to  argue  correctly  is  to  study  and  to  practise 
the  rules  that  govern  this  important  subject. 

Exposition  is  an  important  element  in  argumen- 
tation, but  it  differs  from  argumentation  in  that 
exposition,  while  it  defines,  explains,  makes  clear 
facts  or  opinions,  does  not  seek  to  show  why  these 
facts  or  these  opinions  are  true;  it  does  not  give 
reasons.  Argumentation  calls  into  use,  often,  narra- 
tion and  description  as  well  as  exposition,  but 
exposition  is  closest  to  it  and  almost  indispensable. 

A  simple  form  of  argument  is  seen  in  the  attempt 

386 
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* 

of  A  to  convince  B  that  he  would  enjoy  reading  a 
certain  book.  A  shows  B  what  can  easily  be  seen ; 
that  the  book  is  printed  in  large  type  and  will  not 
tire  the  eyes;  it  is  not  heavy  to  hold.  A  then 
attempts  to  prove  to  B  that  the  book  ha3  an  inter- 
esting plot;  that  the  ^characters  are  well-drawn; 
that  the  setting  is  vivid ;  and  that  the  style  is  vigor- 
ous. In  order  to  prove  all  these  things  he  will 
need  to  explain  what  he  means  by  each  term,  inUr- 
eating,  well-^lravm,  vivid,  vigorous,  and  will  be  obliged 
to  support  his  statements  by  bringing  forward  in- 
stances  that  will  convince  his  hearer  of  the  truth  ot 
his  assertions. 

Informal  arguments  are  heard  everywhere.  We 
argue  about  the  question  whether  sugar  or  cream 
should  be  put  first  upon  a  cereal,  about  the  superi- 
ority of  dogs  to  cats,  about  the  prospects  of  fair 
weather,  about  our  preference  in  games,  our  liking 
for  people,  and  our  taste  in  dress.  Hardly  any 
conversation  is  carried  on  without  some  touch  of 
argument. 

Persuasion  and  Conviction.  —  Hiunan  life  is  not 
carried  on  by  reason,  primarily.  We  are  swayed  by 
our  emotions  more  than  by  our  intellects.  Reason 
is  the  faculty  most  difficult  to  train,  most  likely  to 
falter  through  the  pressure  of  emotion  and  the  influ- 
ence of  fancy.  Moreover,  in  matters  of  conduct, 
where  reason  should  be  our  guide,  we  are  prone  to 
be  influenced  easily  and  quickly  by  a  will  stronger 
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than  our  own.  We  may  be  persuaded  to  believe 
an  opinion  or  to  do  a  certain  thing  against  our 
will  and  against  our  better  judgment.  It  is  far 
easier  to  yield  to  persuasion  than  to  hold  fast  to  a 
conviction.  Argumentation  seeks  to  convince,  not  to 
persuade ;  it  appeals  to  the  reason,  it  is  based  upon 
certain  definite  laws  that  govern  our  thinking. 

Persuasion  appeals  to  the  tastes,  the  emotions, 
the  affections.  You  can  persuade  your  brother  to 
stop  teasing  the  cat  by  telling  him  that  you  don't 
like  to  hear  the  cat  cry ;  you  can  convince  him  that 
he  ought  not  to  tease  the  cat  if  you  explain  that 
the  cat  cries  because  it  is  hurt,  and  that  to  hurt  a 
defenceless  animal  is  cruel.  You  prove  certain  facts 
to  him. 

Example  of  persuasion. 

A  father,  knowing  that  he  cannot  afford  it,  is  persuaded 
by  his  children  to  purchase  an  automobile.  His  reason 
tells  him  that  if  he  makes  the  purchase  he  will  have  to 
go  into  debt  and  eventually  his  children  will  be  deprived 
of  things  that  they  really  need;  but,  his  love  for  his 
children,  his  desire  to  give  them  pleasure  is  so  great  that 
he  is  ea^y  persuaded  by  their  teasing  to  ignore  reason. 

Example  of  conviction. 

A  father,  knowing  that  he  can  afford  to  buy  it,  is  asked 
by  his  children  to  buy  them  an  automobile.  He  has 
thought  long  about  the  matter  and  has  become  convinced 
that  such  a  purchase  is  not  for  the  good  of  his  children, 
for  he  believes  that  (1)  it  is  an  encouragement  to  love 
luxury;  (2)  it  will  cause  them  to  stop  walking,  and  so 
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will  keep  them  from  getting  exercise  necessary  to  their 
physical  development;  (3)  it  will  separate  them  from 
their  playmates  and  companions  who  cannot  afford 
such  luxury.  He  and  his  children  argue  about  the  matter ; 
they  stop  trjring  to  persuade  him  and  try  to  convince  him 
that  (1)  the  experience  in  running  the  car,  (2)  the  benefits 
of  responsibility,  and  (3)  the  experience  gained  in  going 
to  new  places  outweigh  all  disadvantages.  Being  a 
man  of  strong  character  he  cannot  be  persuaded,  nor  is 
he  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  his  children.  The  case 
is  referred  to  the  mother,  who  after  hearing  both  sides  is 
convinced  by  the  father's  arguments. 

Persuasion  occupies  a  surprisingly  important  place 
in  oratory.  Many  a  public  speaker  influences  an 
audience  by  sheer  emotionalism.  He  speaks  so 
ardently,  so  eloquently,  so  emotionally,  that  his 
listeners  are  swayed  like  reeds,  and  without  being 
convinced  they  accept  his  opinions,  often  without 
understanding  them  in  the  least.  The  danger  that 
lies  in  the  art  of  the  demagogue  is  very  great. 
Many  a  man  is  given  pubUc  office,  not  because  he 
is  fitted  for  it  by  character,  or  training,  or  experi- 
ence, but  because  he  or  his  friends  throw  a  roseate 
cloud  around  him  and  persuade  voters  to  vote  for 
him  thoughtlessly,  without  investigation,  without 
knowledge.  If  we  are  to  perform  our  duties  in  this 
world  we  must  learn  to  think  clearly;  we  must  be 
able  to  decide  which  of  two  courses  of  action  is 
right,  which  is  wrong.  The  training  in  reasoning,  the 
experience  gained  in  restraining  our  emotions,  helps 
us  to  become  trustworthy,  mature,  and  rational. 
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EXERCISE 

Write  a  paragraph  on  each  of  the  following  «i6- 
jecte :  — 

1.  How  I  persuaded  my  father  to  take  me  to  the  con- 
cert. 

2.  How  I  convinced  my  father  that  the  concert  would 
be  enjoyable. 

3.  How  I  persuaded  John  to  give  me  his  new  book 
when  I  was  ill  with  tonsillitis. 

4.  How  I  convinced  John  that  the  book  would  be  more 
useful  to  me  than  to  him. 

5.  How  I  persuaded  Lucy  to  buy  red  hair  ribbons. 

6.  How  I  convinced  Lucy's  mother  that  Lucy  learns 
her  lessons  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  than  I  do. 

7.  Why  it  woiild  be  wiser  for  me  to  study  French 
than  German. 

8.  Why  it  would  be  wise  for  your  brother  to  study  Ger- 
man rather  than  French. 

9.  A  typewriter  would  be  a  help  to  your  brother. 

10.  Why  it  would  be  advantageous  for  me  to  go  to 
college. 

11.  How  my  father  was  persuaded  to  go  to  New  York 
for  the  vacation,  with  his  family. 

12.  How  my  father  was  converted  to  a  belief  that  he 
ought  to  know  New  York,  since  he  is  to  be  Mayor  of  our 
town. 

13.  How  I  persuaded  my  grandfather  to  vote  for  our 
friend,  Mr.  Green. 

14.  How  I  convinced  my  grandfather  that  Mr.  Green 
was  a  splendid  candidate  for  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

The  Proposition.  —  A  statement  of  a  principle 
or  of  a  belief  whose  truth  is  not  self-evident  but 
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must  be  proved  is  called  a  proposition.    Such  sen- 
tences as  the  following  are  propositions :  — 

Liberty  is  to  be  preferred  to  wealth. 
Napoleon  was  a  tyrant. 
Pioneers  are  braver  than  other  men. 
America  is  a  true  democracy. 
The  majority  is  ^ways  ri^t. 

Statement  of  the  Proposition.  —  1.  The  proposi- 
tion should  be  stated  as  briefly  as  possible. 

2.  The  proposition  should  be  stated  positively, 
affirmatively,  not  negatively.  It  is  a  more  direct 
and  straightforward  statement,  and  involves  less 
confusion. 

Ex.  ''Pupils  entering  the  high  school  should  not  be 
under  twelve  years  of  age"  is  an  awkward  statement, 
while  "Pupils  entering  the  high  school  should  be  at  least 
twelve  years  of  age"  is  easier  to  grasp  and  to  discuss. 
*'The  English  were  not  justified  in  beheading  Charles 
I"  is  not  as  explicit  as  "The  English  were  justified  in 
beheading  Charles  I,"  for  the  argument  depends  upon 
the  definition  of  "justice"  and  it  is  better  to  define 
"justice"  than  to  define  "injustice." 

3.  The  proposition  should  be  made  clear  by  a 
definition  of  the  terms  involved. 

Be  sure  that  you  and  the  person  who  is  arguing 
with  you  are  discussing  the  same  thing.  Suppose 
you  are  arguing  about  the  proposition :  —  "  Mande- 
ville  was  a  philosopher  of  distinction."  It  might 
happen  that  you  would  argue  for  some  time  with- 
out discovering  that  your  opponent  was  talking 
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about  Bernard  Mandeville  while  you  were  talking 
about  a  certain  John  Mandeville  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  a  book  of  travels.  If  you  dis- 
cuss such  a  proposition  as :  "  Milton  was  a  highly 
imaginative  poet,"  you  will  need  to  define  imagina- 
tion very  fully,  for  you  may  find  that  your  opponent 
regards  imagination  as  something  petty  and  ig- 
noble. If  you  argue  with  a  foreigner  on  the  subject : 
"  There  should  be  federal  supervision  of  state  edu- 
cation," you  need  to  explain  the  relationship  exist- 
ing between  the  individual  state  and  the  federal 
government,  discussing  the  topic  "  states'  rights." 
If  you  argue  on  the  subject :  "  There  should  be  a 
higher  standard  in  the  civil  service  examinations," 
you  will  need  to  state  what  the  present  standards 
are.  Exposition  is  a  part  of  successful  argumenta- 
tion. Expound  the  question  as  clearly  as  is  possible, 
state  your  subject,  define  your  terms,  explain  in 
what  sense  you  understand  any  word  that  may  be 
open  to  two  meanings. 

Define  in  the  following  propositions  the  words  that 
might  not  be  clearly  understood. 

1.  The  classics  should  be  required  in  preparation  for 
college. 

2.  A  democracy  is  a  more  just  form  of  government 
than  a  monarchy  is. 

3.  Great  authors  are  more  valuable  to  a  nation  than 
great  inventors. 

4.  Cowardice  is  despised  by  Americans. 
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5.  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches. 

6.  A  Mugwump  cared  more  for  his  country  than  for 
himself. 

7.  The  speeding  laws  are  a  protection  to  pedestrians. 

8.  The  American  plan  in  hotels  is  more  popular  than 
the  European  plan. 

9.  Truth  is  the  highest  thing  a  man  may  keep. 

Chaucer. 

10.  Illiteracy  is  a  bar  to  a  man's  progress. 

11.  Chivalry  gave  the  world  its  present  standards  of 
courtesy. 

Not  every  question  which  may  be  discussed  can 
be  proved  absolutely.  Many  questions  that  are  dis- 
cussed cannot  be  proved  at  all.  Questions  that  may 
not  be  proved  are : 

1.  Those  which  depend  upon  personal  taste  and 
opinion : 

Rain  is  more  beautiful  than  snow. 

Poetry  is  more  interesting  than  novels  are. 

A  lawyer  is  a  nobler  man  than  a  merchant  is. 

A  monarchy  is  a  more  inspiring  government  than  a 
republic  is. 

Dickens  is  a  more  sympathetic  writer  than  George 
Eliot  is. 

2.  Those  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  study  all 
the  instances  or  examples. 

Poor  men  are  more  sympathetic  than  rich  men  are. 
Seals  are  invariably  intelligent. 

3.  Those  in  which  we  have  no  way  of  discovering 
the  facts. 
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Animals  reason. 

America  will  become  the  most  law-abiding  democracy 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 


ORAL  EXERCISB 

Which  of  the  follomng  statements  may  be  proved? 
Explain  in  each  case  why  it  m^ay  or  may  not  he  proved. 

1.  Scarcely  an3rthing  awakens  attention  like  a  tale 
of  cruelty.  —  Johnson. 

2.  Gas  is  more  injurious  to  the  eyes  than  electricity  is. 

3.  All  streets  should  be  paved  with  wooden  blocks. 

4.  An  elevator  should  be  inspected  every  day. 

5.  Snow  melts  more  quickly  than  ice. 

6.  Shakespeare  was  a  greater  poet  than  Milton. 

7.  Ink  is  black  when  it  is  properly  made. 

8.  Sinners  always  repent. 

9.  Americans  are  impoUte. 

10.  A  mistake  is  a  crime. 

11.  Lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place. 

12.  Virtue  is  a  greater  possession  than  knowledge  is. 

13.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  —  Pope. 

14.  South  America  will  prove  a  powerful  commercial 
rival  to  the  United  States. 

Defining  the  Issue.  —  When  the  proposition  is 
complex  the  exact  issue,  or  points  to  be  discussed, 
should  be  stated  clearly  and  explicitly.  When  Lord 
Mansfield  spoke  "  On  the  Right  of  England  to  Tax 
America,"  he  said :  "I  shall  speak  to  the  question 
—  strictly  as  a  matter  of  right ;  for  it  is  a  proposi- 
tion in  its  nature  so  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
expediency  of  the  tax  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
taken  separate,  if  there  is  any  true  logic  in  the  world ; 
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but  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  I  will  say 
nothing.  I  shall  also  speak  to  the  distinctions 
which  have  been  taken,  without  any  real  diflference, 
or  to  the  nature  of  the  tax ;  and  I  shall  point  out, 
lastly,  the  necessity  there  will  be  of  exerting  the 
force  of  the  superior  authority  of  government  if 
opposed  by  the  subordinate  part  of  it/' 

In  Robespierre's  speech  "  Against  Capital  Punish- 
ment ''  he  said  near  the  beginning :  '^  I  wish  to 
prove,  first,  that  the  punishment  by  death  is  essen- 
tially unjust;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  the  most 
deterrent  of  pimishments,  and  increases  crimes 
rather  than  prevents  them." 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  on  each  of  the  following 
topics:  — 

a.  What  is  the  difference  between  Argumentation  and 
Exposition  ? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  Persuasion  and 
Conviction  ? 

c.  What  are  the  important  steps  in  defining  a  proposi- 
tion and  preparing  the  way  for  the  presentation  of  proof? 

2.  State,  briefly,  five  propositions  which  are  de- 
batable. Define  the  terms  of  each  proposition  and 
the  issue  to  be  discussed. 

Proof.  —  In  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  it  is  necessary  to  bring  forward  evi- 
dence that  will  not  and  cannot  be  disputed.    If  you 
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say  "  there  was  a  full  moon  last  night,"  your  sister 
may  dispute  your  statement,  even  when  you  say 
that  you  saw  the  moon.  When  you  try  to  prove 
you  are  right  by  saying  that  the  town  electric  hghts 
were  not  burning,  a  circumstance  that  occurs  only 
when  the  moon  is  full,  she  merely  laughs  and  says 
that  there  was  some  trouble  at  the  power-house 
which  kept  the  lights  from  bmning.  But  when  your 
father,  your  mother,  your  aunt,  and  your  brother 
all  testify  that  they  saw  the  full  moon  last  night 
she  is  almost  convinced ;  and  when  you  triumphantly 
get  the  almanac  and  show  her  .the  printed  testimony 
of  the  presence  of  the  full  moon  she  is  completely 
convinced. 

Assertion  is  Not  Proof.  —  Your  mere  assertion 
is  not  regarded  as  proof,  for  although  you  are  usually 
accurate  there  might  be  reason  to  question  the 
particular  statement.  No  matter  how  honest,  how 
truthful,  how  upright  a  person  is,  his  statements 
are  not  admitted  as  proof,  unless  they  are  accom- 
panied by  evidence.  To  dispute  an  assertion  is 
not  to  attack  the  moral  character  of  the  asserter. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  who  is  thoughtful  will  ever  be 
satisfied  that  a  certain  thing  is  so  merely  because 
you  assert  that  it  is  so. 

Learn  early  in  life  not  to  make  unfounded  asser- 
tions; learn  to  avoid  the  habit  of  speaking  impul- 
sively in  extravagant  language.  We  all  know  the 
story  of  the  boy  who  came  excitedly  into  the  house 
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screaming :  "  Mother,  come  out,  there  are  a  himdred 
dogs  in  our  yard."  When  the  boy's  mother  ques- 
tioi^ed  him  in  regard  to  this  assertion  he  finally  said : 
"  Well,  anjrway,  there  is  our  Dash  and  another 
dog/'  Learn  to  regard  with  suspicion  any  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  extraordinary  asser- 
tions ;  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  super- 
latives. Much  of  the  advertising  in  our  newspapers 
is  most  absurd  assertion,  yet  the  thoughtless  public 
is  soon  persuaded  to  piu*chase  anything  described 
in  glowing  adjectives.  Many  newspapers  attain 
wide  circulation  and  disseminate  a  vast  amount  of 
infamous  and  misleading  information  because  the 
editors  know  that  the  reading  public  will  be  con- 
vinced that  a  certain  thing  is  true  if  it  is  printed  in 
huge  capitals. 

Human  beings  are  forgetful,  careless,  inaccurate, 
often  color-blind,  often  deaf,  often  absent-minded, 
often  highly  fanciful,  often  subject  to  fear;  truth 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted ;  it  must  be  based  upon 
authenticated  facts,  whether  those  facts  relate  to 
the  external  world,  or  the  world  of  the  inner  life, 
the  world  of  ideas. 

Evidence.  —  An  assertion,  to  have  value,  must 
always  be  supported  by  proof,  by  a  collection  of 
evidence;  that  is,  statements  accepted  as  true  by 
unprejudiced  judges.  Evidence  is  never  mere  ru- 
mor, or  guess ;  it  must  be  based  upon  actual  truth. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  discover  the  whole  truth, 
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but  we  can  at  least  attempt  to  get  as  near  to  truth 
as  possible.  Evidence  is  of  two  kinds :  testimonial 
and  circumstantial;  the  evidence  given  by  people, 
and  the  evidence  of  circmnstances. 

Testimonial  Evidence :  Witnesses. —  The  value 
of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  varies  according  to 
the  position  and  standing  of  each  person.  The  high- 
est kind  of  testimonial  evidence  comes  from  a  per- 
son recognized  for  integrity,  justice,  and  clear  judg- 
ment. No  person  known  as  dishonest,  cruel,  imjust, 
prejudiced,  or  mentally  defective  should  ever  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  witness.  Testimony  must  be  given  with 
care  and  extreme  deliberation.  It  must  be  the 
truth.  Said  Coleridge,  "  Veracity,  therefore,  not 
mere  accuracy;  to  convey  truth,  not  merely  to 
say  it,  is  the  point  of  duty  in  dispute.''  At  one 
time  or  another  each  one  of  us  hfes  to  be  a  witness 
in  some  question;  whether  you  have  to  testify  to 
the  fact  that  your  little  brother  was  at  home  all 
the  afternoon  and  did  not  go  in  swimmmg,  or  whether 
you  have  to  testify  that  on  the  night  when  A  ran 
into  and  seriously  injiwed  B,  you  had  been  with  A 
and  knew  that  his  lamps  were  not  lighted.  Wit- 
nesses are  called  in  courts  of  law  or  in  any  other 
public  or  private  tribimal. 

Testimonial  Evidence  :  Authority.  —  In  debates 
and  in  all  written  arguments  we  depend  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  recognized  authority  in  some  subject, 
such  as  an  expert ;  or  the  testimony  of  some  standard 
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work  of  reference,  such  as  encyclopcBclias,  diction- 
aries, gazetteers,  and  handbooks,  may  be  quoted 
as  auth(}ritative,  provided  you  refer  to  the  latest 
edition  of  the  work  quoted.  Books  that  are  out 
of  date  are  of  no  value  as  testimony.  If  you  are 
trying  to  prove  what  the  population  of  a  certain 
city  is,  you  must  quote  the  most  recent  census 
as  given  in  the  World  Almanac  or  the  Staiesman^s 
Yearbook  or  some  such  volume. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  testimony  that  is 
unquestionable,  namely,  from  one  who  knew  Cowper 
very  intimately. 

Cowper's  fondness  for  pets  was  a  marked  character- 
istic. From  Lady  Hesketh  we  learn  that  he  had  at  one 
time  "five  rabbits,  three  hares,  two  guinea-pigs,  a  magpie, 
a  jay,  and  a  starling ;  beside  two  goldfinches,  two  canary 
birds,  and  two  dogs."  The  inventory  should  include 
a  squirrel,  which  used  to  play  with  his  hares. 

J.  O.  Murray  :   Selections  from  Cowper. 

The  next  example  in  proof  based  upon  testimonial 
evidence,  given  (1)  in  the  Chronicle,  (2)  by  a  geolo- 
gist. 

Reference  to  hot  springs  (11.  39,  41)  and  possible  Roman 
architecture  have  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  ruined 
city  was  Bath.  Both  may  have  been  plundered  by  the 
Saxons;  in  the  Chronicle  imder  date  577  we  read,  "This 
year  Cuthwine  and  CeawHn  fought  against  the  Britons 
.  .  .  and  took  three  cities  from  them,  Gloucester,  and 
Cirencester,  and  Bath."  Moreover  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  a  geologist  (Mr.  C.  Moore)  to  the  effect  that  the 
topography  of  Bath  gives  evidence  of  a  period  following 
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the  Roman  occupation  when  the  city  was  deserted,  and 
became  converted  into  a  swamp. 
Cook  and  Tinker:   Introduction  to  The  Rmned  City 
in  Select  Translations  from  Old  English  Poetry. 

Circumstantial  Evidence. — The  nature  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  is  suggested  by  the  standard  quo- 
tation from  Thoreau :  "  Some  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  very  strong,  as  when  you  find  a  trout  in 
the  milk."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  danger  of 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  this  sort  of  proof. 
The  presence  of  the  trout  does  not  prove  that  the 
milkman  waters  his  milk;  a  practical  joker  may 
have  deposited  the  fish  in  the  milk.  More  clearly 
proved  because  there  are  more  circumstances  to  be 
considered  is  the  case  where  we  note  that  Henry 
suddenly  stops  eating  candy  and  desserts,  begins  to 
go  to  bed  very  regularly,  and  reads  books  on  rowing. 
These  circumstances  taken  in  conjunction  with  one 
another  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Henry 
is  in  training  with  the  hope  of  being  on  the  school 
crew.  In  making  use  of  circumstantial  evidence  a 
reasoner  should  be  on  his  guard  against  perverting 
or  misinterpreting  facts  and  situations  because  of  a 
desire  to  prove  some  proposition :  In  general,  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  used  to  prove  something 
about  a  person,  must  be  sifted  very  carefully  be- 
cause the  circumstances  throwing  suspicion  upon 
that  person  may  have  been  arranged  by  the  agency 
of  some  enemy  to  that  person,  as  is  often  true  in 
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cases  of  crime.  In  the  realm  of  scientific  fact, 
where  no  question  of  guilt  or  of  malice  can  enter, 
circumstantial  evidence  is  usually  sound,  as  in  the 
following  example,  where  the  author  proves  by 
observed  facts  the  proposition  stated  in  the  topic 
sentence. 

Usually,  when  a  fox  approaches  a  man's  trail,  of  what- 
ever age,  in  the  woods  it  displays  much  anxiety.  In 
dozens  of  fox  tracks  crossing  old  snow-shoe  tracks  I 
have  never  seen  an  instance  where  a  fox  stepped  in  the 
snow-shoe  track.  But  they  follow  sleigh  roads  for  rods 
at  a  time.  Sometimes,  however,  a  fox  fails  to  notice  the 
snow-shoe  track  till  it  is  almost  imder  paw.  This  startles 
the  fox,  and  it  invariably  springs  back  and  runs  several 
jumps  away  from  the  suspicious  depression  and  odor 
in  the  snow.  A  fox  when  startled  will  sometimes  run 
toward  the  track  three  or  four  jumps,  but,  losing  its 
nerve,  turn  back,  afraid  even  to  jump  over  the  trail. 
Usually,  after  two  or  three  attempts,  the  fox  will  clear  the 
man-track,  doubtless  jumping  pretty  high. 

Raymond  S.  Spears  :  Reading  the  SnoWf  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Dec.  1908. 

ORAL  EXERCISE 

State  how  you  would  prove  each  of  the  following 
facts.  What  sort  of  evidence  would  you  employ  in 
each  case? 

1.  Jamestown  was  settled  in  1607. 

2.  Lowell  was  a  satirist. 

3.  Your  aunt  is  a  suffragist. 

4.  Your  cousin  in  England  is  a  very  successful  lawyer. 

5.  Scott  used  many  archaic  words. 

6.  Dew  usually  vanishes  by  eleven  o'clock. 
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7.  The  English  won  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

8.  The  Americans  won  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

9.  Illinois  has  recently  granted  suffrage  to  women. 

10.  England  is  an  island. 

11.  France  is  a  republic. 

12.  Sugar  is  sweet. 

13.  The  Grand  Canyon  was  cut  by  the  Colorado  River. 

14.  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

15.  Oil  and  water  will  not  unite. 

16.  A  horse  can  be  taught  always  to  turn  out  at  the 
right  without  a  driver's  guidance. 

17.  Lettuce  heads  better  if  it  is  transplanted  often. 

18.  Judicious  pruning  makes  shrubs  grow.  * 

19.  Water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

20.  Robinson  Crusoe  still  sells. 

Arrangement  and  Grouping  of  the  Evidence. — 

An  argument  is  something  more  than  the  proof  of 
one  such  statement  as  the  above;  it  is  a  carefully 
arranged  series  of  statements,  each  supported  by 
evidence,  proving  one  central  proposition.  As 
each  paragraph  in  an  argimient  presents,  usually, 
one  proof  (supported  by  evidence),  so  the  whole 
argument  must  consist  of  one  opinion  supported  by 
various  proofs.  These  proofs  should  be  arranged  as 
clearly  and  coherently  as  possible ;  one  should  lead  by 
natural  transition  to  another,  in  the  order  of  climax. 

Study  the  arguments  in  the  following.  What  is 
the  proposition  discussed?  How  much  definition  of 
the  question  is  there  ?  What  is  the  evidence  brought 
forward?  How  is  it  arranged?  What  is  the  con- 
clusion ? 
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Are  Rich  Ambassadors  Necessary  f 

1.  In  the  discussion  concerning  the  naming  of  an  am- 
bassador to  Germany  it  is  assmned  that  only  a  rich 
man  —  a  very  rich  man  —  is  available  for  the  place. 
The  pubUc  prints  publish  pictures  of  the  house  occupied 

by  Ambassador in  Berlin ;  we  are  asked  to  note 

that  the  rent  paid  is  the  highest  Germany  knows.  Our 
ambassador  at  London  lives  in  Dorchester  House  and 
entertains  lavishly.  So  also  at  Paris,  at  Rome,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Vienna,  and  other  European  capitals. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  salary  of  $17,500  a  year  is  not  enough 
to  maintain  this  state. 

Passing  over  the  propriety  of  a  plain  people's  being 
represented  in  such  a  manner,  and  also  passing  over 
whether  diplomatic  ability  is  confined  to  men  of  large 
private  fortunes,  other  and  more  important  queries  ob- 
trude themselves.  Do  the  European  capitals  admire 
or  do  they  laugh  at  an  extravagant  ambassador?  They 
eat  his  ices,  trample  his  carpets,  drink  his  wines,  but 
are  they  really  impressed  with  his  dignity?  Is  there 
sleeve  snickering  as  the  carriages  roll  away?  Is  the 
ambassador's  usefulness  decreased  or  increased  by  his 
willingness  to  imstring  his  pm-se?  It  may  be  suspected 
that  the  sophisticated  Londoner,  Parisian,  or  BerUner 
assesses  things  at  their  true  worth.  It  may  also  be 
suspected  that  he  despises  the  attempt  to  buv  his  esteem. 
Is  he  not  Ukely  to  go  away  confirmed  in  his  prejudice 
that  Americans  are  ridiculous  vulgarians? 

If  lavish  expenditure  by  American  representatives 
abroad  will  increase  our  repute  perhaps  there  is  reason 
for  sending  only  multi-millionaires.  But  if  lavish  ex- 
penditm^  tends  —  as  it  probably  does  —  to  increase  our 
disrepute  by  attracting  undue  attention  to  the  most 
unlovely  of  American  characteristics  it  is  time  to  return 
to  the  old  practice  —  to  the  conditions  which  permitted 
us  to  attach  to  the  diplomatic  service  such  men  as  Lowell, 
Motley,  Bancroft,  and  scores  of  others  equally  eminent. 
New  York  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser. 
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2.  Let  me  illustrate  my  idea  more  concretely.  There  is 
nothing  to  make  one  indignant  in  the  mere  fact  that  life 
is  hard,  that  men  should  toil  and  suffer  pain.  The 
planetary  conditions  once  for  all  are  such,  and  we  can 
stand  it.  But  that  so  many  men,  by  mere  accidents  of 
birth  and  opportunity,  shoiUd  have  a  life  of  nothing  else 
but  toil  and  pain  and  hardness  and  inferiority  imposed 
upon  them,  should  have  no  vacation,  while  others  na- 
tively no  more  deserving  never  get  any  taste  of  this 
campaigning  life  at  all,  —  this  is  capable  of  arousing  in- 
dignation in  reflective  minds.  It  may  end  by  seeming 
shameful  to  all  of  us  that  some  of  us  have  nothing  but 
campaigning,  and  others  nothing  but  unmanly  ease, 
If  now  —  and  this  is  my  idea  —  there  were,  instead  of 
military  conscription,  a  conscription  of  the  whole  youthful 
population  to  form  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a  part 
of  the  army  enlisted  against  Nature,  the  injustice  would 
tend  to  be  evened  out,  and  numerous  other  goods  to  the 
commonwealth  would  follow.  The  military  ideals  of 
hardihood  and  discipline  would  be  wrought  into  the  grow- 
ing fibre  of  the  people ;  no  one  would  remain  blind,  as  the 
luxurious  classes  now  are  blind,  to  man's  real  relation 
to  the  globe  he  lives  on,  and  to  the  permanently  sour  and 
hard  foundations  of  his  higher  life.  To  coal  and  iron 
mines,  to  freight  trains,  to  fishing  fleets  in  December, 
to  dishwashing,  clothes  washing,  and  window  washing, 
to  road  building  and  tunnel  making,  to  foundries  and 
stokeholes,  and  to  the  frames  of  skyscrapers,  would  our 
gilded  youth  be  drafted  off,  according  to  their  choice, 
to  get  the  childishness  knocked  out  of  them,  and  to  come 
back  into  society  with  healthier  sympathies  and  soberer 
ideas.  They  would  have  paid  their  blood  tax,  done  their 
own  part  in  the  immemorial  human  warfare  against  nature, 
they  would  tread  the  earth  more  proudly,  the  women 
would  value  them  more  highly,  they  would  be  better 
fathers  and  teachers  of  the  following  generation. 

William  James  :  The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War. 
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EXERCISE 

Write  an  argument  in  regard  to  grade  crossings, 
using  the  material  given  in  the  following  extract.  State 
the  proposition  you  are  to  prove.  Define  your  terms. 
Arrange  your  evidence.    State  your  conclusion. 

At  most  of  these  crossings  it  is  difficult  to  see  trains 
coming  until  close  at  hand,  and  at  few  or  none  of  them 
is  a  guard  maintained.  That  there  have  not  been  more 
fatalities  is  probalbly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
living  around  there  understand  the  dangers  and  use 
special  precautions.  That  strangers  should  sometimes 
fail  to  r^dize  the  peril  is  not  surprising. 

This  is  one  of  many  tragic  experiences,  never  before 
so  numerous  as  now,  that  show  urgency  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  grade  crossing.  It  is  time  to  stop  advanc- 
ing this  reform  by  piecemeal  and  go  about  it  in  a  thorough 
and  wholesale  way.  The  automobile  has  come  and  come 
to  stay,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  general  problem  ; 
but  even  had  it  never  appeared  there  should  be  a  clearer 
sense  of  pubUc  responsibility  in  this  matter.  A  new 
Railroad  Commission  has  been  established  in  New  Jersey 
and  one  of  its  members  has  come  vigorously  to  the  front 
in  favor  of  comprehensive  abolition  of  grade  crossings. 
All  who  remember  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  high-school 
children  on  one  of  the  roads  in  Newark  will  say  it  is  time. 
But  it  is  also  time  everjrwhere,  and  in  the  older  States 
especially.  That  it  will  be  expensive  we  know,  but  not 
so  expensive,  particularly  for  the  railroads,  as  it  seems. 
The  greater  speed  that  theur  trains  could  make;  the 
gatemen  that  could  be  dispensed  with;  the  fewer  acci- 
dents that  would  occur,  would  total  large  on  the  credit 
side.  But  apart  from  all  that,  the  lives  of  the  public 
have  a  value,  hardly  to  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  hmnanity,  if  not  economy,  demands  their  protection. 

The  Boston  Transcript. 
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Refutation.  —  In  an  argument  it  will  often  be 
necessary  not  only  to  prove  the  truth  and  logic 
of  your  opinions  but  also  to  disprove,  or  refute,  the 
opinions  and  statements  of  the  side  opposed  to  you. 
It  is  always  wise  to  look  at  a  proposition  from  both 
sides.  Think  what  your  opponent  is  likely  to  say, 
and  show  that  his  opinions  are  incorrect,  are  based 
upon  inaccuracy  or  upon  careless  thinking.  Study 
the  following  example  of  refutation.  Arrange  in  tab- 
ular fashion  the  points  made  by  Thackeray  in  refuting 
the  charge  against  Macaulay. 

1.  One  paper  I  have  read  regarding  Lord  Macaulay 
says,  "he  had  no  heart."  Why,  a  man's  books  may  not 
always  speak  the  truth,  but  they  speak  his  mind  in  spite 
of  himself ;  and  it  seems  to  me  this  man's  heart  is  beating 
through  every  page  he  penned.  He  is  always  in  a  storm 
of  revolt  and  indignation  against  wrong,  craft,  tjrranny. 
How  he  cheers  heroic  resistance;  how  he  backs  and 
applauds  freedom  struggUng  for  its  own ;  how  he  hates 
scoundrels,  ever  so  victorious  and  successful;  how  he 
recognizes  genius,  though  selfish  villains  possess  it. 
The  critic  who  says  Macaulay  had  no  heart,  might  say 
that  Johnson  had  none ;  and  two  more  generous,  and  more 
loving,  and  more  hating,  and  more  partial,  and  more 
noble,  do  not  live  in  our  history.  Those  who  knew  Lord 
Macaulay  knew  how  admirably  tender  and  generous  and 
affectionate  he  was.  It  was  not  his  business  to  bring 
his  family  before  the  theatre  footlights,  and  call  for 
bouquets  from  the  gallery  as  he  wept  over  them.  —  [Note 
added.]  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  been  informed 
that  it  has  been  found,  on  examining  Lord  Macaulay's 
papers,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  away  mare  than 
a  fourth  part  of  his  annual  income. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  :  Nil  Nisi  Bonitm. 
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Oral  Debate.  —  Oral  debates^  which  may  be 
conducted  very  easily  in  a  classroom^  give  abundant 
experience  in  using  evidence.  If  you  write  an  argu- 
ment you  may  be  tempted  merely  to  prove  your 
side,  and  may  forget  that  certain  objections  will  be 
made  to  your  arguments.  In  an  oral  debate  you 
will  need  to  answer  your  opponent's  arguments 
at  once.  Debate  helps  one  to  think  quickly  and 
trains  one  to  avoid  hasty  and  imconsidered  state- 
ments. If  you  become  accustomed  to  having  your 
opinions  challenged,  you  will  rapidly  learn  to  think 
before  you  speak,  and  you  will  avoid  making  care- 
less assertions.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
practice  in  debating  are  almost  surpassed  by  the 
pleasure  to  be  foimd  in  the  debate.  There  are 
few  experiences  that  so  quicken  the  wits,  test  the 
memory,  observation,  and  intelligence  as  debating 
does.  There  is  always  pleasure  in  measuring  one's 
strength  with  a  good  antagonist.  The  war  with 
words  and  ideas  is  exhilarating,  stimulating,  and 
never  fatal !  Few  other  forms  of  competition  are  so 
purely  intellectual  and  so  free  from  any  sordid  or 
mean  or  tricky  elements.  Debate  gives  admirable 
training  and  offers  a  specially  valuable  sort  of  social 
entertainment.  The  lyceums  and  debating  schools 
of  our  grandparents  were  the  centres  of  social  and 
intellectual  life.  Any  country,  any  town  that  has 
debating  societies  is  boimd  to  progress  and  to  have 
sound,  alert,  rational  citizens. 
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Infomial  Debate.  —  To  become  familiar  with 
argumentation  students  should  have  practice,  first, 
in  informal  speaking  on  a  certain  proposition.  In 
a  schooboom  an  informal  debate  may  be  conducted 
by  appointing  one  pupil  to  take  the  chair  and  pre- 
side over  the  debate.  This  student  states  the  prop- 
osition and  then  says,  *'  The  subject  is  open  for 
discussion."  Any  one  may  speak  on  this  subject; 
those  on  the  affirmative  and  those  on  the  negative 
may  bring  forward  points  or  may  present  refutation 
at  pleasure.  The  only  rule  is  that  the  person  who 
rises  first  must  be  recognized  by  the  chairman  and 
may  then  "  have  the  floor  ''  for  speaking. 

When  the  time  allowed  for  the  debate  has  elapsed 
the  chairman  may  call  for  a  vote  first  on  the  affirma- 
tive side,  then  on  the  negative.  A  "  show  of  hands  " 
that  may  be  counted  is  the  best  way  of  registering 
such  votes. 

Topics  for  Informal  Debate 

1.  Golf  is  a  more  scientific  game  than  tennis  is. 

2.  Every  citizen  should  subscribe  to  a  newspaper. 

3.  A  person  who  rides  a  bicycle  on  the  sidewalks  should 
be  fined  fifty  dollars. 

4.  A  great  artist  is  a  hard  worker. 

5.  CMldren  should  be  allowed  to  believe  in  Santa  Glaus. 

6.  Travel  is  more  instructive  than  reading  is. 

7.  Secret  societies  in  schools  should  be  abolished. 

8.  Every  citizen  should  be  compelled  to  learn  to  swim. 

9.  Baseball  requires  more  skill  than  football  does. 
10.  Every  street  in  a  city  should  be  cleaned  daily. 
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11.  Every  city  should  support  an  art  museum. 

12.  Rebecca  was  more  generous  than  Rowena  was. 

13.  Dickens  is  more  popular  than  Thackeray  is. 

14.  Every  pupil  should  be  compelled  to  memorize 
some  passages  from  Shakespeare's  dramas. 

15.  A  good-natured  person  is  boimd  to  have  many  friends. 

16.  Truthfulness  is  to  be  preferred  to  success. 

17.  The  means  to  an  end  should  be  honorable,  whether 
or  not  the  end  is  gained. 

18.  Accuracy  is  the  trait  most  necessary  to  editors  of 
books. 

19.  Farming  requires  more  intelligence  than  bookkeep- 
ing does. 

20.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  typical  diplomat. 

Fomial  Debate.  —  The  formal  debate  offers  much 
more  training.  In  the  formal  debate  the  question 
must  be  chosen,  the  leaders  selected,  the  arguments 
worked  up,  and  all  preparations  made  in  advance. 
The  debaters  are  usually  six  in  number:  three  on 
the  aflftrmative,  three  on  the  negative  side.  Each 
side  must  determine  in  what  order  the  arguments  are 
to  be  presented,  and  who  is  to  present  them ;  each 
must  find  out  what  arguments  are  to  be  proposed  by 
the  opposite  side,  and  be  prepared,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  refute  these.  Speeches  should  be  written  out  and 
memorized  or  else  thought  out  very  carefully.  The 
arguments  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  the  strongest  coming  last.  Notes  may 
be  taken  into  the  debate,  if  they  are  written  on  small 
sheets  of  paper  and  are  not  conspicuous. 

A  chairman  presides,  whose  duty  it  is  to  annoimce 
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the  question  under  discussion.  The  proposition 
should  always  be  stated  in  the  affirmative,  for 
example,  —  "Resolved,  That  asphalt  sidewalks  are 
more  desirable  than  concrete.'*  The  first  speaker 
on  the  aflSrmative  side  rises,  says,  "  Mr.  Chairman," 
the  chairman  recognizes  him,  spying,  "  Mr.  — !" 
The  speaker  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question, 
defines  terms,  explains  the  outline  of  argument  on 
his  side,  and  gives  the  introductory  arguments. 
The  second  person  to  argue  is  the  first  speaker  on 
the  negative.  After  he  is  recognized  by  the  "  chair,*' 
he  should  introduce  the  argument  on  the  negative 
side,  and  refute  the  special  arguments  of  the  first 
speaker.  Next  comes  the  second  speaker  on  the 
afiirmative,  who  may  continue  the  arguments  on 
his  side  and  may  refute  the  arguments  of  the  speaker 
for  the  negative.  Other  speakers  on  both  sides  con- 
tinue the  argiunent  alternately.  In  conclusion,  the 
leader  on  the  afiirmative  rises,  gives  a  r6sum6  of  the 
arguments  on  his  side,  explains  what  they  have 
proved,  and  gives  his  rebuttal,  or  final  refutation, 
of  the  arguments  of  the  negative.  Next  comes  the 
leader  on  the  negative,  who  sums  up  the  argiunents  on 
his  side  and  refutes  the  arguments  of  the  affirmative. 
Frequently,  judges  who  have  been  invited  to  attend 
the  debate  decide  which  side  has  won  the  argument. 
Their  decision  is  announced  by  the  chairman. 

In  order  to  debate  successfully,  speakers  should 
(1)  practise  frequently,  (2)  devote  care  and  atten- 
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tion  to  shaping  the  argument,  (3)  study  both  sides, 

(4)  keep  cool  and   cahn   and  not  become  angry, 

(5)  be  fair  and  candid,  willing  to  admit  good  points 
made  by  the  opposite  side. 

The  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  are  very 
exact.  H.  M.  Robert's  Rvies  of  Order  for  Delihera" 
tive  Assemblies  is  the  standard  (brief)  authority. 

Material  for  debate  may  be  f oimd  by  referring  to 
histories,  newspapers,  encyclopedias,  magazines, 
and  various  handbooks  on  argumentation.  Learn 
to  use  the  card  catalogue  of  the  public  library,  Poole's 
Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  the  A.  L.  A.  Index 
to  General  Literature  and  Annual  Literary  Supple- 
menl,  Sonnenschein's  Best  Books  and  Guide  to  Con- 
temporary Literature.  These  volumes  will  be  foxmd 
in  the  public  library  of  any  large  city. 

EXERCISE 

Look  over  the  files  of  The  OuUook,  The  Inde- 
pendent, The  World's  Work,  and  The  Review  of 
Reviews  and  make  a  list  of  ten  subjects  that  are 
debatable.  The  class  should,  then,  choose  a  subject 
for  debate,  the  teacher  should  choose  six  debaters, 
who  after  two  weeks,  at  least,  of  preparation  will 
carry  on  the  debate  before  the  class. 

Topics  for  Formal  Debate 

1.  The  United  States  should  have  compulsory  military 
service. 
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2.  Every  store  should  close  each  day  at  four  o'clock. 

3.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  vote  who  has  not  been 
in  the  United  States  four  years. 

4.  Hawthorne  is  our  most  representative  American  au- 
thor. 

6.  We  should  give  the  Philippines  their  Uberty. 

6.  Our  war  with  Spain  was  justifiable. 

7.  Immigration  should  be  restricted  by  a  Uteracy  test. 

8.  The  sale  of  firearms  should  be  prolubited. 

9.  The  secrecy  of  the  ballot  should  be  inviolate. 

10.  Ambassadors  to  foreign  countries  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

Prohibition,  Suffrage,  Non-resistance,  Child  Labor, 
Conservation,  The  Pork  Barrel,  and  other  topics  under 
discussion  to-day  may  be  made  the  subject  of  debate. 
Students  should  be  urged  to  formulate  propositions 
connected  with  these  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  STUDY  OF  LTTERATUBB 

What  Literature  Is.  — 

Literature  consists  of  all  the  books  —  and  they  are  not 
so  many  —  where  moral  truth  and  human  passion  are 
touched  with  a  certain  largeness,  variety,  and  attraction 
of  form.  My  notion  of  the  literary  student  is  one  who, 
through  books,  explores  the  strange  voyages  of  man's 
moral  reason,  the  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  the 
chances  and  changes  that  have  overtaken  human  ideals 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  of  conduct  and  manners,  and 
the  shifting  fortunes  of  great  conceptions  of  truth  and 
virtue.  Poets,  dramatists,  humorists,  satirists,  masters 
of  fiction,  the  great  preachers,  the  character-writers,  the 
maxim-writers,  the  great  political  orators,  —  they  are  all 
literature  in  so  far  as  they  teach  us  to  know  man  and  to 
know  human  nature. 

John  Morley  :  The  Study  of  Literature. 

The  History  of  the  Book.  —  Book,  derived  from  an 
Old  English  word,  meaning  beech,  was  used  as  a 
term  to  denote  the  beechen  tablets  upon  which  our 
ancestors  wrote.  It  was  not  until  about  1450  that 
printing  was  invented ;  therefore,  until  that  date,  all 
books  were  manuscript,  laboriously  written  by  hand, 
on  parchment,  or  vellum,  or,  later,  on  paper.  Be- 
fore paper  was  manufactured,  men  took  the  skins  of 
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calves  and  of  other  animals  and,  by  a  certain  process, 
prepared  these  skins  for  the  use  of  writers.  Being 
very  valuable,  the  parchments  were  often  used  many 
times,  a  first  writing  was  erased  and  the  skin  was 
then  used  again.  Books  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
volume  and  the  codex  (c6-dex).  A  volume  was 
fashioned  by  fastening  sheets  together  endwise  until 
a  strip  several  feet  long  was  made,  then  this  strip 
was  rolled  upon  a  stick.  A  person  who  wished  to 
read  a  volume  was  obUged  to  unroll  it  as  he  read. 
A  codex  was  bound  in  pages  as  are  our  books  to-day. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  which  extended  from 
about  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  most  of  the 
books  were  written  by  monks,  men  who  retired  from 
the  world  to  live  a  secluded  life  in  some  monastery, 
or  religious  house.  Many  monks  were  men  of 
learning,  able  to  compose  important  treatises ;  others 
were  merely  scribes,  who  spent  their  lives  in  copy- 
ing the  works  of  other  men.  Mediaeval  manu- 
scripts were  beautifully  written,  being  often  illumi- 
nated in  gorgeous  colors.  Capital  letters,  in  the 
beginnings  of  pages,  or  of  new  paragraphs,  were 
decorated  with  pictures,  or  elaborate  geometrical 
designs,  executed  in  glowing  red  and  blue  and  gold, 
or  other  vivid  colors,  that  have  outlasted  centuries. 
In  large  public  libraries,  specimens  of  these  manu- 
scripts may  sometimes  be  seen.  Reproductions  in 
color  are  to  be  found  in  such  books  as  Gamett  and 
Gosse's  History  of  English  Literature.    The  codex 
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was  often  bound  very  expensively,  with  gold  clasps 
and  studded  with  many  jewels. 

The  book  of  to-day  is  printed  and  bound  so  inex- 
pensively that  every  one  can  afford  to  own  the  books 
that  he  likes,  and  wishes  to  reread.  Every  reader 
should  know  something  about  the  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  book ;  he  should  know  that  the  ordinary 
text  book  is  octavo  size,  that  it  contains  a  Title-page, 
and  in  some  cases  a  Preface,  an  Introduction,  a 
Table  of  Contents,  Notes,  an  Index,  a  Bibliography 
(bib-li-og'-raph-y,  list  of  books),  and  an  Appendix. 
Not  every  book  has  each  of  these  parts,  but  it  is 
essential  for  a  student  to  be  able  to  tell  where  each 
is  usually  found  in  a  volume.  The  habit  of  reading 
the  Preface  and  the  Introduction  of  a  book  should 
be  formed,  for  these  sections  usually  contain  im- . 
portant  material. 

The  Reading  of  Books  in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  The 
reading  of  books  was  a  privilege  possessed  by  very 
few  persons,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only 
were  books  rare,  but  educated  people  were  also 
rare,  and,  consequently,  conditions  were  very  un- 
like those  of  to-day.    The  enjoyment  of  Uterature 

—  and  Uterature  in  those  days  was  chiefly  in  poetry 

—  was  made  possible  by  the  presence  of  minstrels, 
or  story-tellers.  In  the  halls  of  nobles  and  in  the 
city  squares,  in  the  taverns  and  in  the  country 
lanes,  many  an  hour  was  spent  by  people  in  Usten- 
ing  to  some  singer,  who  recited,  or  sang,  stories  of 
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love  and  war.  Literature  was  enjoyed  in  public; 
it  was  discussed  and  repeated  and  remembered 
during  days  of  toil,  or  of  idleness,  or  of  sickness, 
and  it  gave  great  delight  to  our  ancestors,  who 
loved,  praised,  and  rewarded  both  the  poet  who 
wrote  a  poem  and  the  minstrel  who  chanted  that 
poem  aloud  or  who  composed  new  poems  himself. 
Boys  and  girls  could  often  recite  long  passages  from 
famous  stories,  for  they  listened  eagerly  to  the  tales 
that  told  of  exciting  adventures,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
and  sang  the  praises  of  noble  heroes. 

Why  We  Should  Read  Great  Masterpieces. — To- 
day we  have  many  books  with  which  every  educated 
person  is  supposed  to  be  familiar.  Boys  and  girls 
may  find  it  hard  to  spend  tune  in  reading  great 
masterpieces,  yet  the  failure  to  read  them  will  mean 
the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  of  knowledge. 
The  study  of  literature  helps  us  to  appreciate  the 
kindness,  the  nobility,  the  sorrows  of  other  people ; 
it  guides  us  toward  newer,  better,  happier  ways  of 
living.  On  dull  and  rainy  days,  on  days  when  we 
are  ill  or  lonely,  we  all  turn  to  books  for  companion- 
ship. Every  boy  or  girl  has  some  favorite  volume 
that  is  read  again  and  again  and  heartily  loved. 
As  you  grow  older  your  favorites  change.  To-day, 
you  may  enjoy  the  Henty  books;  to-morrow  you 
will  find  that  Scott's  novels  have  more  real  truth 
and  more  real  knowledge  of  the  world  than  the 
Henty  books  possess.    As  you  grow  up  to  manhood 
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your  interests  in  life  change^  you  learn  to  know 
human  nature,  and  you  naturally  read  the  literature 
that  introduces  you  to  people  whom  you  can  under- 
stand and  admire.  If  you  are  a  girl  who  has  no 
sisters  you  probably  envy  the  group  represented  in 
LitUe  Women,  and  you  spend  many  pleasant  hours 
in  reading  about  their  life  together.  Later  on,  you 
will  find  similar  pleasure  in  following  the  history  of 
older  and  wiser  heroines,  for  you  will  want  to  know 
how  other  people  live,  what  makes  them  happy 
or  unhappy,  and  what  they  find,  in  life,  that  is  beau- 
tiful. If  we  are  to  know  as  much  as  our  ancestors 
did,  we  must  read  the  books  which  guided  and  in- 
spired them.  Oftentimes  these  books  will  seem 
dull  and  tiresome,  because  they  make  it  necessary 
for  you  to  think  harder  than  you  have  before,  or 
because  you  find  in  them  many  words  which  you 
must  look  up  in  the  dictionary.  To  learn  to  study 
literature  is  like  climbing  a  mountain :  the  way  is 
wearisome  and  difficult,  but  at  every  step  the  view 
grows  more  beautiful  and  extended. 

How  We  Should  Read  Great  Masterpieces. — 
Certain  bits  of  advice  may  be  given  to  students 
who  are  beginning  to  study  literature  closely. 

I.  Look  at  the  Title  of  a  book,  or  a  poem,  or  an 
essay,  and  try  to  understand  its  meaning.  The  title 
will  usually  tell  you  what  the  book  is  about,  will 
suggest  to  you  what  the  theme,  or  central  idea,  is. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman  must  be  a  story  about  a 
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man  of  fine  character ;  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 
must  be  a  story  about  the  life  of  a  common  sailor ; 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Treasure 
Island  explain  themselves.  The  theme  is  not  fully 
revealed  by  the  title ;  it  must  be  discovered  by  close, 
and  careful  reading  of  the  text. 

II.  Read  slowly,  attentively,  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  enjoy  the  book  or  the  poem  as  much  as 
possible.  Do  not  hurry  along,  watching  the  clock, 
or  looking  anxiously  at  the  last  page. 

III.  Read  the  text  of  the  book,  slowly,  and  be 
sure  that  you  understand  every  word,  phrase,  sen- 
tence, and  paragraph.  If  there  is  any  word  whose 
meaning  or  pronunciation  you  do  not  know,  look 
it  up,  immediately,  in  the  dictionary.  Do  not  let 
mere  physical  indolence  interfere  with  your  educa- 
tion. For  the  pronunciation  and  the  explanation  of 
proper  names,  look  them  up  in  the  back  part  of  the 
dictionary  or  in  a  biographical  dictionary,  a  gazet- 
teer, a  classical  dictionary,  or  an  encyclopcedia.  If 
you  do  not  find  the  name  in  one  place  look  in  another 
and  another  until  you  do  find  it.  A  scholar  must  be 
willing  to  search  for  information.  If  anything  per- 
plexes you  in  the  manner  of  expression,  —  such  as 
the  order  of  words,  or  the  use  of  figurative  language, 
stop  a  moment  to  see  if  you  cannot  solve  the  problem 
for  yourself,  before  you  turn  to  the  notes. 

If  there  is  a  description,  pause  and  try  to  make 
yoiu'self  see  that  object  or  that  person.    Train  your 
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imagination  to  active  service;  let  no  word  slip  by 
you  until  you  have  extracted  its  full  significance  of 
meaning  or  of  picture.  Do  not  skip  the  descriptions 
of  landscape,  or  of  the  hero,  or  of  the  heroine  of 
your  story;  do  not  depend  upon  illustrations  to 
help  you  know  how  these  people  looked ;  make  use 
of  the  material  given  you  by  the  author,  remember- 
ing that  a  great  author  never  uses  an  unnecessary 
word. 

rV.  After  reading  a  book,  or  a  poem,  or  an  essay, 
try  to  express  the  theme  in  a  single  sentence,  re- 
membering that  the  theme  of  a  work  is  merely  the 
chief  idea  of  that  work,  the  motif  as  we  say  in  music, 
the  seed,  the  germ,  but  never  the  moral.  Great 
art  never  draws  a  moral,  never  has  a  definite  maxim 
to  teach,  for  art  works  not  by  precept  but  by  ex- 
ample. In  Silaa  Mamer  the  theme  is  the  regenera- 
tion of  a  miserly  old  man  through  his  love  for  an 
adopted  child.  Many  readers  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  theme  is  "  the  sin  of  miserliness." 
A  reader  of  Silas  Mamer  learns  much  more  than 
the  danger  of  being  miserly;  he  learns  the  inner 
history  of  all  the  characters  in  the  book ;  he  learns 
to  pity  the  weak,  to  admire  the  strong,  and  to  wonder 
at  the  varied  ways  in  which  human  feeling  grows 
deeper,  finer,  more  noble  through  the  suffering 
brought  by  experience.  Practise  writing  down  the 
themes  of  books.  It  will  help  you  to  understand 
the  essential  unity  and  coherence  of  the  work. 
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V.  Next,  after  reading  a  book,  review  the  subject- 
matter,  by  writing  out  a  short  abstract  of  it.  This 
abstract  should  be  kept,  for  it  will  be  valuable  in  later 
years  when  you  may  not  have  time  to  reread  an  en- 
tire volume,  and  yet  may  wish  to  know  the  contents. 
Keep  the  main  facts  about  the  book  in  your  memory. 

VI.  Study  the  form  of  the  works  you  read,  asking 
yourself  these  questions :  — 

1.  Is  the  work  prose  or  poetry? 

2.  If  it  is  prose,  is  it  narration,  description,  exposition, 
or  argumentation,  and  what  special  division  of  ttus  t3rpe? 

3.  If  it  is  poetry,  is  it  epic,  lyric,  or  drama,  and  what 
special  division  of  this  type?    See  Chapter  XVII. 

4.  Does  the  work  conform  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
type,  or  is  it  very  individual? 

5.  If  the  work  is  poetry,  study  very  closely  its  versi- 
fication, noting  meter,  stanza,  rime-scheme,  use  of  run- 
on  lines,  cffisural  pauses,  and  other  points  in  Chapter  XVI. 

VII.  Answer  these  questions  about  the  style  of 
the  work  you  are  reading :  — 

1.  Has  the  style  clearness,  force,  beauty?  Give  ex- 
amples. 

2.  Has  it  more  than  one  of  these  qualities? 

3.  Has  the  author  logic,  passion,  imagination?  Give 
examples. 

4.  Has  the  work  humor,  or  pathos?    Give  examples. 

5.  How  does  the  style  of  this  author  differ  from  that 
of  other  writers? 

6.  Is  the  sentence  structure  well  ordered  ?  What  kind 
of  sentences  does  the  author  use  most  frequently?  Give 
instances  of  various  kinds,  and  choose  sentences  which 
you  like  best. 
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7.  Is  the  diction  vivid,  specific,  full  of  force?  Give 
examples  of  words  that  you  think  are  most  interestingly 
chosen,  most  effectively  used. 

8.  Are  there  any  figures  of  speech  in  this  work?  Give 
examples  of  various  figures  you  have  noted. 

9.  Are  the  words  musical ;  are  the  sentences  or  verses 
melodious?    Is  the  writer  sensitive  to  meter  or  rhjrthm? 

VIII.  Answer  these  general  questions  about  the 
author  of  the  book :  — 

1.  Would  you  like  to  read  other  books  by  the  same 
author?    Why? 

2.  Would  you  enjoy  hearing  this  author  talk?    Why? 

3.  Did  he  write  because  he  was  interested  in  his  subject 
or  because  he  wished  to  earn  money? 

4.  When  did  the  author  live? 

5.  Where  did  he  live  ? 

6.  What  kind  of  education  did  he  have  ? 

7.  What  was  his  work  in  life? 

8.  Who  were  his  friends? 

9.  What  other  books  did  he  write? 

10.  What  kind  of  man  was  he?  Try  to  discover  all 
you  can  about  his  personal  appearance,  his  character, 
manners,  and  ideals. 

IX.  Answer  these  questions  about  the  age  ip 
which  the  book  was  written :  — 

1.  In  what  age,  or  literary  epoch,  was  the  work  written  ? 

2.  What  were  the  important  influences  affecting  litera- 
ture at  that  time  ? 

a.  What  subjects  were  uppermost  in  people's  minds? 
6.  Was  it  a  period  of  peace  or  of  war,  poUtically? 

c.  Were  the  rulers  and  governors  favorable  to  literature  ? 

d.  Was  there  an  audience  interested  in  books,  and  in 
this  special  sort  of  book? 
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3.  Were  other  works  similar  to  this  written  at  that  time, 
or  was  this  a  miique  boqk? 

4.  Was  the  book  read  and  approved,  or  was  it  neglected  ? 

5.  Is  this  book  written  for  " an  age  "  or  *'  for  all  time ''  ? 
Is  it  local  and  limited  in  its  theme  or  does  it  concern 
itself  with  subjects  and  ideals  of  permanent  interest? 

6.  If  you  could  not  discover  from  a  textbook  in  what 
age  this  was  written,  do  you  think  you  could  determine 
from  the  diction,  style,  manner,  allusions,  or  descriptions 
in  what  epoch  it  was  written? 

Every  student  should  write  the  following  papers 
and  should  preserve  them  for  future  reference :  — 

1.  An  abstract  of  each  hook  or  poem  read, 

2.  A  brief  account  of  the  life  of  the  author. 

3.  A  brief  charadenzation  of  the  style. 

4.  A  staiemerU  of  the  type  represented  by  each  work. 

5.  A  staiement  of  the  verse-form  of  each  poem. 

SUGQESTIONS  REGARDING  THE   COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 

REQIHREBfENTS 

I.  From  your  work  with  this  Rhetoric,  determine 
what  are  the  important  points  that  should  be  noted 
and  closely  studied,  regarding  each  group  in  the 
Entrance  Requirements,  namely :  — 

Group  I.    Epic  Poetry,  in  translation. 

Group  II.    Shakespeare's  Dramas. 

Group  III.    Prose  Fiction. 

Group  IV.    EssayB  and  Biography. 

Group  V.    Lyrics,  Ballads,  and  Narratives  in  Verse. 

II.  The  Requirements  for  Study  are  far  more 
strict  than  those  for  Reading.    In  all  careful  scholar- 
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ship  we  find  that  if  we  leam  to  do  one  piece  of  work 
excellently  we  have  a  sort  of  model  for  doing  other 
pieces  of  work.  If  you  form  the  habit  of  analyzing 
a  poem  very  closely  you  will  know  how  to  analyze 
other  poems.  To  learn  method  is  a  scholar's  duty. 
In  reading  the  works  required  for  Study  refer  to 
the  following  pages  in  this  book  for  suggestions  of 
topics  to  be  taken  up. 

Group  I.  (Dramatic  poetry),  see  pp.  365-372. 
Group  II.  (Epic  and  lyric  poetry),  see  pp.  360, 373. 
Group  III.  (Oratory),  see  pp.  549-550. 
Group  IV.  (Essays),  see  pp.  512-550. 

III.  Leam  the  value  of  supplementary  reading. 
Do  not  read,  grudgingly,  only  what  is  required; 
try  other  books,  especially  those  related  to  the 
subjects  you  are  studying.  Soon  you  will  be  out  of 
school  and  nobody  will  then  tell  you  what  to  read. 
Dip  into  the  books  mentioned  in  the  bibUographies 
of  your  text-books.  Examine  the  books  on  the 
shelves  of  the  school  library.  Find  out  what  books 
others  are  reading,  gain  the  friendship  of  books, 
for,  to  quote  Milton,  "  Books  are  not  absolutely 
dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in 
them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny 
they  are;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the 
purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect 
that  bred  them.  ...  A  good  book  is  the  precious 
life  blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POETICS 

Poetry  and  Prose.  —  Poetry  differs  from  prose  in 
one  respect, — poetry  is  metrical,  prose  is  unmetrical.* 
Prose  may  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
poetry :  rhythm,  music,  figures  of  speech,  and  exalta- 
tion of  feeling,  but  prose  cannot  be  scanned.  It  is 
very  necessary  for  every  student  of  literature  to  know 
something  about  the  laws  that  govern  poetry.  Study 
the  following  sections  very  carefully,  memorizing 
each  new  bit  of  information. 

Scansion.  —  We  scan  poetry  when,  by  means  of 
accenting  certain  syllables,  we  show  its  metrical 
structure.  The  scansion  of  English  verse  is  based 
chiefly  upon  stress,  or  accent,  not^  as  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  wholly  upon  quantity. 

Grow  rich  |  in  that  |  which  nev|er  tak|eth  rust|. 

Sir  Philip  SmNET :  Astrophd  and  Stella, 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Wordsworth,  of  Shelley,  and  of  the 
majority  of  readers  of  poetry,  in  the  past.  To-day,  free  veree^ 
that  is,  —  verse  without  meter  but  with  irregular  rhythm,  is 
called  poetry,  by  some  people. 

3H 
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In  this  instance  the  reader  follows  the  normal  pro- 
nunciation of  these  words  in  prose,  paying  little 
attention  to  the  length  of  the  vowels. 

Metre  and  Rhjrthm.  —  Rhythm  is  the  recurrence 
of  stress  at  somewhat  irregular  intervals ;  metre  is 
the  regular  recurrence  of  stress,  measuring  the  feet 
in  a  verse. 

Place  of  Stress.  The  Foot.  —  A  foot  is  that  por- 
tion of  a  verse  which  contains  one  stressed  syllable 
and  one  or  more  unstressed  syllables.* 

An  iambus  (i-am'-bus)  is  a  foot  of  two  syllables  in 
which  the  stress  falls  upon  the  second  syllable.  This 
is  the  foot  most  frequently  used  in  English  verse. 

They  aljao  serve  |  who  on|ly  stand  |  and  wait|. 

John  Milton  :  On  His  Blindness. 

A  trochee  (tro'-ke)  is  a  foot  of  two  syllables  in 
which  the  stress  falls  upon  the  first  syllable. 

/  •  •  • 

Willows  I  whiten,  |  aspens  |  quiver |. 

Alfred  Tennyson  :  The  Lady  of  ShaloU. 

A  dactyl  (dac'-tyl)  is  a  foot  of  three  syllables  in 
which  the  stress  falls  upon  the  first  syllable. 

*  A  spondee  is  a  foot  of  two  stressed  syllables,  used  very  seldom 
in  English  poetry  and  very  hard  to  identify.  The  following 
verse  might  be  called  spondaic  by  some  readers,  by  others  merely 

iMttwo .         ^121  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings. 

William  Wordsworth  :   The  Solitary  Reaper. 
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Bird  of  the  |  wilderness 

Blithesome  and  |  cumberless 

James  Hogg  :  The  Skylark. 

An  anapest  (an'-a-pest)  is  a  foot  of  three  syllables 
in  which  the  stress  falls  upon  the  third  syllable. 

The  gate  |  that  was  i|roned  within  |  and  without|, 
/  /  /  / 

Where  an  arjmy  in  bat|tle  array  |  had  marched  out|. 

Samuel  Taylor  CoLERmoE :  Christabel. 

There  are  other  feet  sometimes  found  in  English 
verse  in  imitation  of  Greek  or  Latin  classical  meas- 
ures, but  they  seldom  appear  in  ordinary  poetry. 

A  verse  is  catalectic  (cat-a-lec'-tic)  if  a  syllable  id 
lacking  in  the  final  foot,  acatalectic  when  the  final 
foot  is  complete. 

Russet  I  lawns  and  |  fallows  |  gray.  —  |  catalectic. 

John  Milton:  UAUegro. 

Some  critics  prefer  to  say  that  such  a  line  is  not 
catalectic,  but  lacks  the  first  syllable  of  the  first  foot, 
and  is  a  headless  line. 

Substitution.  —  English  verse  permits  freedom  of 
metrical  structure.  A  line  that  is  prevailingly  of 
one  metre  may  contain  a  foot  in  which  a  different 
measure  is  substituted  for  the  normal.  For  example, 
a  line  that  is  normally  iambic,  may  admit  a  trochaic 
or  an  anapestic  foot. 
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Note  in  the  following  example  how  an  anapest 
in  the  second  line,  and  a  trochee  and  an  anapest  in 
both  the  third  and  the  fourth  lines  give  variety. 

•  •  •  • 

The  pliunjed  in|sect8  swift  |  and  free  |, 

Like  goldjen  boats  |  on  a  siin|ny  sea| 

Laden  |  with  light  |  and  o|dor,  which  passj 

Over  I  the  gleam  |  of  the  livjing  grassj. 
Percy  Btsshe  Shelley  :  The  Sensitive  Plant. 

Notation.  —  In  noting  the  scheme  of  versification 
the  following  system  may  be  used. 
Stressed  syllable  represented  by  acute  accent. 

=  iambus ; =  trochee ; 

=  dactyl; —  =  anapest. 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 

Wordsworth:  Afterthought. 


The  Number  of  Stresses.  Metre.  —  A  verse,  a 
single  line  of  poetry,  may  contain  from  one  to  eight 
stresses. 

Monometer  (mo-nom'-e-ter)  is  verse  of  one  stress, 
rarely  used  in  English  poetry  except  in  sequence  with 
longer  verses. 
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We  die  I 

As  your  |  hours  do  |  and  dry  | 

Away  |. 
Robert  Herrick  :  To  Daffodils. 

Dimeter  (dim'-e-ter)  is  verse  of  two  stresses. 


Her  pret|ty  feet 

Like  snails  |  did  creep  |. 

Robert  Herrick  :  On  Miatresa  Susan 

Southwell.  Her  Feet. 

Trimeter  (trim'-e-ter)  is  verse  of  three  stresses. 

•  /  / 

Then  weljcome  each  |  rebuff  | 

That  turns  |  earth's  smooth |ness  rough |. 

Robert  Browning  :  Robhi  Ben  Ezra. 

Tetrameter  (te-tram'-e-ter)  is  verse  of  four  stresses. 

His  thoughts  I  were  highjer  than  |  the  hills|. 

Sir  Edward  Dyer:  Cynthia. 

Pentameter    (pen-tam'-e-ter)    is    verse    of    five 
stresses. 

The  cur|few  tolls  |  the  knell  |  of  part|ing  day|. 
Thomas  Gray  :  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 
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Hexameter  (hex-am'-e-ter)  is  verse  of  six  stresses. 

"  Tibur  is  j  beautiful,  |  too,  and  the  |  orchard  | 

slopes,  and  the  |  Anio|." 

Arthur  Hugh  Clouqh  :  Amours  de  Voyage. 

Heptameter  (hep-tam'-e-ter)  is  verse  of  seven 
stresses. 

/  /  /  /  /  / 

''The  falljing  out  |  of  faith|ful    friends  |  renew  |  ing  is| 

of  love|." 

Richard  Edwards  :  Amantium  Irce. 

Octameter  (oc-tam'-e-ter)  is  verse  of  eight 
stresses. 

r  /  /  /  / 

Not  in  I  vain  the  |  distance  |  beacons  |.     Forward|, 

forward  |  let  us  |  range. 
Alfred  Tennyson  :  Locksley  Hall. 

Pauses:  Caesura.  —  The  Caesura  (se-zu'-ra)  is  a 
natural  pause,  usually  in  the  half  of  a  verse,  mark- 
ing off  one  group  of  words  from  another.  It  may 
fall  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  foot.  It  oc- 
curs usually  in  the  third  foot.  Sometimes  a  verse 
has  two  csesural  pauses,  one  in  the  second  foot  and 
another  in  the  fourth.  The  csesura  is  indicated  by 
the  sign^ 
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His  life  I  was  gen|tle  ||  and  |  the  el|einents| 

So  mixed  |  in  him  |  ||  that  Na|ture  might  |  stand  up  | 

And  say  |  to  all  |  the  world,  ||  ''This  is  |  a  man." 

William  Shakespeare  :  Julius  Ccesar. 

/  /  /  /  / 

The  owl  I  II  for  aU  I  his  feath|ers  ||  was  |  a-cold  |. 

John  Keats  :  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

Sometimes  the  presence  of  a  csesural  pause  allows 
the  poet  to  introduce  an  added  syllable,  as  in  the 
following : 

I  have  I  seen  dawn  |  and  sim|set  ||  on  moors  |  and  win|dy 
hills 


Coming  |  in  sol|emn  beau|ty  ||  like  slow  |  old  tunes  |  of 

Spain  j. 

John  Masefield:  Beauty. 

End-stopped  Verse.  —  Poetry  in  which  each  line 
has  a  pause  at  the  end  is  usually  sing-song  and  tire- 
some. Accomplished  poets  vary  the  pauses,  using 
now  an  end-stopped  Une  and  now  a  run-on  Une, 
where  the  meaning  is  carried  on  from  one  Une  to  tfie 
next,  as  in  the  following  where  only  line  one  is  end- 
stopped. 

The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less. 
Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 
In  the  windless  air ;  the  flower 
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Glimmering  at  my  feet ;  the  line 
Of  the  oHve-sandalled  Apenine. 

Percy  Btsshb  Shelley  :  The  Euganean  Hills. 

Rime.*  —  End  rime  is  the  correspondence  in  sound 
of  the  last  stressed  syllables  at  the  end  of  certain 
verses  in  a  poem.  In  these  stressed  syllables  the 
vowels,  and  any  consonants  that  follow,  must  be  alike 
in  sound ;  the  consonants  that  precede  the  stressed 
vowel  should  be  unlike  in  sound. 

walls   rimes  with  /oZb 
hold     rimes  with  cold 
light    rimes  with  bright 
sky      rimes  with  Ue 
reigns  rimes  with  remains 
hue      rimes  with  view 

End  rime  is  called  masculine,  or  single,  when  the 
syllables  that  rime  are  the  last  in  each  verse ;  femi- 
nine, or  double,  when  the  last  two  syllables  of  each 
verse  rime. 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  datighters  feminine 

With  a  magic  like  thee,  masculine 

And  like  music  on  the  waters  feminine 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me.  masculine 

Lord  Byron:  Stanzas  for  Music. 

Other  examples  of  feminine  rime  are : 

playing,  sajdng;   flower,  bower;   ever,  never; 
morrow,  sorrow ;  gazes,  mazes. 

*  Rime  is  thus  spelled  because  the  h  in  rhyme  was  inoorreotly 
inserted  in  the  sixteenth  century  after  the  analogy  of  rhythm. 
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Rime  may  be  perfect  in  sound  and  in  spelling  as 

well, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

John  Milton  :  II  Penaeroso. 
or  perfect  in  sound  only, 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  me, 
Act  well  thy  part,  there  all  the  honoiu*  lies. 

Alexander  Pope  :  Essay  on  Man. 

or  imperfect  in  sound  but  perfect  in  spelling,  i.e.  eye- 
rimes  only. 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

John  Milton  :  //  Penseroso. 
or  imperfect  in  sound  as  well  as  in  spelling, 

but  since  the  scope 
Must  widen  early,  is  it  weU  to  droop  t 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning:  Cheerfulness 
Taughtby  Reason- 
Broken  rime  occurs  when  the  two  final  syllables 
of  a  foot  consisting  of  two  separate  words  rime  with 
another  foot  consisting  of  either  one  or  two  words. 

Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown ! 
It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it: 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own ; 
Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  t 

William  Wordsworth  :  Yarrow  Unvisited. 
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Care  in  riming  is  characteristic  of  true  poets; 
only  careless  writers  rime  indififerently.  Study  the 
rimes  on  any  page  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  greater 
English  poets  to  see  how  very  seldom  he  is  guilty  of 
a  poor  rime. 

Identical  rime,  riming  of  the  same  word,  is  not 
admissible  in  English  poetry  of  the  present  day,  even 
when  the  words  spelled  alike  have  different  meanings, 
as  in  Chaucer :  — 

The  holy  blisful  martir  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  when  that  they  were  aeke. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer:  Prologue, 

Alliteration,  or  beginning  rime,  is  the  repetition  of 
the  same  initial  sound,  or  letter,  in  two  or  more 
adjacent  words.  Old  English  poetry  (500-1000  a.d.) 
was  written  in  alliterative  verse,  without  end  rimes. 
After  end  rime  became  popular,  alliteration  was 
still  employed  even  in  poems  with  end  rime. 

And  this  our  life  exempt  from  pubUc  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  ^rees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
iSermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything. 

William  Shakespeare  :  As  You  Like  It. 

It  should  be  noted  that  alliteration  is  not  a  figure 
of  speech.  It  is  now  used  in  poetry  for  the  sake  of 
harmony. 

Internal  rime  is  foimd  where  a  syllable  in  the 
middle  of  a  verse  rimes  with  a  syllable  at  the  end  of 
the  verse. 
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Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head 
The  glorious  sun  uprist. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridqe  :  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Shelley's  The  Cloud  is  a  good  example.  Internal 
rime  is  sometimes  called  middle  rime,  or  Leonine 
rime. 

Blank  verse  is  verse  without  end  rime,  and  gen- 
erally without  division  into  stanzas.  It  is  usually 
written  in  iambic  pentameter  although  other  metres 
are  sometimes  employed. 

Blank  verse  may  be  written  in  the  end-atopped 
line  or  the  ruriron  line.  The  latter  form  is  more 
melodious,  for  it  avoids  the  monotony  found  in 
lines  where  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  each 
verse. 

End-6topped  line. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  playB  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages. 

WiLLLUd  Shakespeare  :  As  You  Like  It 

Rim-on  line. 

Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy. 

WiLLLiM  Wordsworth  :  Lines  Written  above 
Tiniem  Abbey. 
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Stanza. — A  stanza,  or  strophe  (stro'-fe),  is  a  group 
of  two  or  more  consecutive  verses  bound  together  by 
end  rime. 

Notation.  Letters  are  used  to  indicate  rime  scheme; 
thus,  ab  ab  means  that  lines  1  and  3,  2  and  4,  rime.  A 
stanza's  structure  may  be  indicated :  — 

a  b  a  b 
4  3  4  3 

meaning  that  lines  1  and  3  are  tetrameter  and  lines  2  and 
4  are  trimeter. 

An  octossyllabic  couplet  is  a  stanza  of  two  lines  of 
iambic  tetrameter,  riming.  This  form  is  sometimes 
called  the  short  riming  couplet. 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  b'nk^d  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

John  Milton:  U Allegro. 

An  heroic  couplet  is  a  stanza  of  two  lines  of  iambic 
pentameter,  riming.  It  is  called  heroic  because  it  is 
used  so  often  in  heroic  poems  such  as  Chaucer's  The 
Knight's  Tale.  Chaucer^  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Keats 
have  been  the  great  developers  of  this  couplet. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

Alexander  Pope  :  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray. 

WiLUAM  Wordsworth  :  The  Happy  Warrior. 
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Note  in  the  famous  lines  from  Keats  how  he  em- 
ploys the  run-on  line,  feminine  rime,  and  how  he 
ends  a  sentence  with  the  first  verse  of  the  couplet, 
a  point  of  special  praise  in  heroic  couplet,  called 
rime  breaking  (different  from  broken  rime). 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 

Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

John  Keats:  Endymion. 

A  tercet  is  a  stanza  of  three  verses. 

Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes. 

Then,  then,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 

That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes  I 

Robert  Herrick  :  Upon  Julia's  Clothes. 

A  qtiatrain  is  a  stanza  of  four  verses. 
The  heroic  qtiatrain  is  a  stanza  of  four  lines  of 
iambic  pentameter  riming  ab  ab. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power,  a 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'er  gave,  b 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour.  a 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  b 

Thomas  Gray  :  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

The  ballad  stanza  is  formed  as  follows :  verses  one 
and  three  are  iambic  tetrameter,  verses  two  and  four 
are  iambic  trimeter.  The  rime  scheme  is  usually 
ab  cb. 
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The  horse  Fair  Annet  rade  upon,  a 

He  amblit  like  the  wind ;  b 

WV  siller  he  was  shod  before,  c 

Wi'  burning  gowd  behind.  b 

Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annet. 

Sometimes  the  rime  is  ab  ab. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  aU  the  sages  can. 

William  Wordsworth  :  The  Tables  Turned. 

Stanzas  of  five  verses  are  conMnon.    They  may 
have  various  rime  schemes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship  a 

I  watched  their  rich  attire :  6 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black,  c 

They  coiled  and  swam ;  and  every  track  c 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire.  b 

SABfUBL  Taylor  CoLERmoB :  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Stanzas  of  six  verses  are  conmion.    They  may  have 
various  rime  schemes. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud  a 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills,  b 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd,  a 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils ;  6 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees,  c 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze.  c 

William  Wordsworth  :  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud. 
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Rime  royal  is  a  stanza  of  seven  verses  of  iambic 
pentameter,  riming  a  b  a  b  b  c  c.  This  form  was 
much  used  by  Chaucer. 

Thorgh  me  men  goon  in-to  that  bUsful  place  a 

Of  hertes  hele  and  dedly  woundes  cure ;  b 

Thorgh  me  men  goon  unto  the  welle  of  Grace,  a 

Ther  grene  and  lusty  May  shal  ever  endure ;  b 

This  is  the  wey  to  all  good  aventure ;  b 

Be  glad,  thou  reder,  and  thy  sorwe  of-caste,  c 

Al  open  am  I ;  passe  in,  and  hy  the  faste !  c 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  :  The  Parlement  of  Foulea. 

This  form  has  been  used  by  other  English  poets 
and  especially  of  late  by  John  Masefield. 

The  Spenserian  stanza  is  a  stanza  of  eight  verses  of 
iambic  pentameter  and  a  ninth  verse  of  iambic  hex- 
ameter, riming  ababbcbcc.  The  ninth  line,  iambic 
hexameter,  is  called  an 


A  Gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine  a 

Ycladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde,  b 

Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did  remaine,  a 

The  cruell  markes  of  many  a  bloody  fielde ;  b 

Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield.  6 

His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foaming  bitt,  t; 

As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield :  b 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seemed,  and  fair  did  sitt,  c 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt.    c 

Edmund  Spenser  :    The  Faerie  Queene. 

OttaVa  rima  is  a  stanza  borrowed  from  Italian 
verse.  It  consists  of  eight  verses  of  iambic  pen- 
tameter, riming  abababcc. 
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And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge, 

There  grew  broad  flag^owers,  purple  prankt  with  white. 

And  starry  river  buds  among  the  sedge. 

And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright. 

Which  Ut  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 

With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  light ; 

And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 

As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  ^een. 

Perot  Btsshe  Shelley  :  The  Question. 

Tail  rime  stanza  is  a  stanza  in  which  a  group  of 
verses  is  followed  by  a  verse  somewhat  shorter,  mak- 
ing a  tail. 

With  Uttle  here  to  do  or  see 

Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 

Daisy !  again  I  talk  to  thee, 

For  thou  art  worthy. 
Thou  imassuming  Commonplace 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face, 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace. 
Which  Love  makes  for  thee  I 

WiLLLiM  Wordsworth  :  To  the  Same  Flower. 


A  refrain  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  phrase,  or 

verse,  or  verses,  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a 

stanza. 

Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O ; 
Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man, 

An'  then  ^e  made  the  lasses,  O. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ; 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spent. 

Were  spent  among  the  lasses,  O ! 

Robert  Burns  :  Green  Grow  the  Rashes. 
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Imagery.  —  Poetry  and  often  prose  depend  for 
greater  clearness,  emphasis,  and  richness  of  sugges- 
tion upon  the  introduction  of  concrete  pictures,  or 
images,  perceived  through  the  senses.  Remembering 
what  you  learned  under  Description  (pp.  138-166) 
study  poetry  to  discover  how  a  poet  makes  use  of  his 
senses.  Coleridge  gives  us  wonderful  pictures  in 
the  Ancient  Mariner. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cold : 
The  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by, 

As  green  as  emerald. 

Browning,  in  De  Gttatibiis,  gives  a  very  vivid  picture 
of  Italian  landscape. 

However,  if  the  poets  stopped  with  mere  descrip- 
tion they  would  not  be  writing  poetry,  for  poetry 
is  the  imaginative  expression  of  strong  feeling. 
The  purpose  of  the  poet  is  to  make  clear  and  beautiful 
some  Uving  truth  that  he  has  found  out.  He  is 
more  interested  in  the  life  of  the  mind,  the  soul,  the 
spirit  than  in  the  life  of  the  body.  He  knows  that 
in  order  to  make  his  readers  imderstand  his  ideas  he 
must  use  terms  that  they  already  know.  Instead  of 
saying,  "  As  a  man  grows  older  he  grows  wiser," 
Waller  said,  using  a  concrete  picture :  — 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Genuine  poetry  does  not  try  to  teach  set  moral 
truths  by  precept  and  maxim ;  it  wins  its  readers  by 
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quickening  their  powers  of  observation  and  of  sympa- 
thetic  meditation.  Wordsworth's  sonnet,  on  page  374^ 
with  its  fine  climax,  is  real  poetry. 

In  poetry  an  abstract  truth  is  rendered  best  by  the 
use  of  terms  famiUar  to  every  one,  i.e.,  concrete  and 
specific  references  to  the  physical  world.  The  follow- 
ing examples  will  show  how  poets  have  succeeded 
in  making  the  abstract  more  vivid  by  appeals  to 
common  sensuous  experience,  through  the  power  of 
imagination. 

Shakespeare,  in  describing  his  feeling  of  age,  drew 
pictiu^es  which  appeal  to  the  reader's  sense  of  color,  of 
form,  of  movement,  of  touch,  and  of  sound. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  houghs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruirCd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

Sonnet  Ixxiii. 

The  suffering  brought  by  filial  ingratitude  is  repre- 
sented by  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child ! 

William  Shakespeare:  King  Lear. 

The  enduring  beauty  of  good  deeds  is  pictured  by 
means  of  appeaUng  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

SmeU  sweet  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

Jambs  Shirley  :  The  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses. 
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Joy  is  represented  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  taste. 

Can  burst  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine. 

John  Keats  :  Ode  to  Melancholy. 

The  use  of  images  in  this  way  gives  what  is  called 
figurative  language.  The  figures  used  above  are  all 
metaphors,  and  the  metaphor  is  one  of  the  most 
natural  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effec- 
tive figures.  A  metaphor  states  a  likeness  between 
two  objects  or  ideas  by  asserting  that  they  are  iden- 
tical ;  it  never  uses  the  words  like  or  as. 

A  mmd  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

Robert  Greene  :  Farewell  to  FoUy. 

I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

Alfred  Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam. 

I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 

William  Shakespeare  :  Hamlet. 

She  walks  —  the  lady  of  my  delight  — 

A  shepherdess  of  dheep. 
Her  flocks  are  thoughts.    She  keeps  them  white ; 

She  guards  them  from  the  steep. 
She  feeds  them  on  the  fragrant  height, 

And  folds  them  in  for  sleep. 

Alice  Meynell  :  The  Lady  of  the  Lambs. 

Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 
My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon, 
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My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet, 

My  bottle  of  salvation, 
My  gown  of  glory,  hope's  true  gage ; 
And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgrimage. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  :  His  Pilgrimage. 

Simile.  —  In  a  simile  one  thing  is  described  by 
stating  its  similarity  to  something  else  usually  better 
known.  The  likeness  is  made  clear  by  means  of  the 
introductory  words  as  or  like. 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yeUow  Uke  ripe  com. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  :  The  Blessed  Damosel. 

As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass: 

As  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourisheth. 

Psalm  ciii. 

Greyhounds  he  had,  as  swift  as  fowl  in  flight. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer:  Prologue. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives. 

George  Herbert:  Virtue. 

A  comparison  between  two  objects  of  the  same  class 
is  not  a  simile,  e.g., 

He  is  like  his  brother  is  a  comparison ;  he  is  like  a 
lion  is  a  simile. 

Epic  Simile,  or  Homeric  simile,  is  an  extended 
simile  introduced  for  the  sake  of  greater  definiteness 
and,  also,  for  ornament.  It  is  found  in  the  older 
narrative  poems. 
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Like  as  an  Hynd  —  forth  singled  from  the  heard. 
That  hath  escaped  from  a  ravenous  beast, 
Yet  flyes  away  of  her  owne  feete  afeard, 
And  every  leafe,  that  shaketh  with  the  least 
Murmurs  of  winde,  her  terror  hath  encreast ; 
So  fled  fayre  Florimell  from  her  vaine  feare. 

Edmund  Spensbr  :  The  Faerie  Qtieene. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnet  xxxiii  is  an  illustration  of  a 
simile  in  which  the  second  term  is  introduced  first. 

Personification.  —  In  this  figure  an  abstract  thing 
is  given  the  qualities  and  powers  of  a  person. 

There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there  I 

William  Collins  :  How  Sleep  the  Brave. 

Virtue  is  bold  and  Goodness  never  fearful. 
William  Shakespeare  :  Measure  for  Measure. 

O  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  I 

Sir  Walter  Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

The  distinctions  between  metaphor,  simile,  and  per- 
sonification may  be  seen  in  the  following  quotation : — 

Thy  soul  was  Uke  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea : 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

William  Wordsworth  :  Sonnet  to  Milton* 
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The  first  three  lines  contain  similes,  the  fourth  a 
metaphor,  the  fifth  and  sixth  an  instance  of  per- 
sonification. 

Often  associated,  but  not  invariably  so,  are  the 
figures  Apostrophe,  Interrogation,  and  Exclamation. 

Apostrophe  is  an  impassioned  address  to  a  person 
or  place  or  thing. 

Milton  I  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour. 

Wordsworth  :  London^  September,  1802. 

Oh  Rome  f  my  country  f  city  of  the  soul. 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold. 

O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being. 

Shelley  :  Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 

Interrogation  is  a  question  asked  merely  for  poetic 
effect.    It  is  often  included  with  apostrophe. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  com^  ?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  0  sovran  Blanc ! 

CoLERU>GB :  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamounu 

0  Cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice? 

Wordsworth  :  To  the  Cuckoo. 

Exclamation  is  sudden  expression  of  strong  con- 
viction or  feeUng. 

Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shin'd  in  my  Angell-infancy ! 

Henry  Vaughan  :  The  Retreate. 
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Sunset  and  evening  star, 
And  one  clear  c^  for  me  I 

Tennyson  :  Crossing  the  Bar. 

Hyperbole  (hy-per'-bo-le)  is  a  statement  based 
upon  extreme  exaggeration  of  truth. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?    No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red. 

William  Shakespeare:  Macbeth. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  :  Hymn  Sung  at  the  CompU- 
tion  of  the  Concord  Monument. 

Synecdoche  (sin-ek'-do-ke)  and  metonymy  (me- 
ton'-y-my)  are  figures  that  are  so  like  each  other  that 
it  has  become  the  custom  of  late  years  to  use  the 
name  metonymy  to  cover  both.  Distinctions  that 
were  once  made  between  them  have  faded.  Me- 
tonymy, then,  is  the  figure  in  which  one  word  is  used 
for  another  in  order  to  give  an  efifefct  of  greater 
vividness  by  focussing  attention  upon  some  pictorial, 
definite  suggestive  word  which  is  used  instead  of  the 
commonplace,  literal  word. 

1.  A  part  for  the  whole,  the  sign  for  the  thing 
signified,  the  specific,  suggestive  word  for  the  more 
general. 

(a)  Part  for  whole. 
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Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  hladeB. 

Scott  :  Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu. 

"  Blades  "  is  more  suggestive  than  "  swords  " 
because  it  accentuates  the  chief  quality  —  sharpness. 
(6)  Sign  for  thing  signified. 

Sceptre  and  Crown 

Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crook^  scythe  and  sjHide. 

Shirlet  :  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulyaaea. 


It 


Sceptre  and  crown ''  will  not  literally  tumble 
down ;  it  is  the  people  who  wear  them,  royalty,  who 
must  meet  the  peasantry  in  common  death. 

Beneath  Whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine. 

Kipling:  Recessional. 


It 


Palm  "  and  "  pine  '^  are  more  impressive  than 
"  India  "  and  "  Canada ''  because  they  suggest  the 
landscape  and  general  condition  of  each  place.  They 
are  the  characteristic  trees:  one  of  the  South,  the 
other  of  the  North. 

2.  The  whole  for  a  part,  the  container  for  the 
contents. 

(a)  The  whole  for  a  part. 

That  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march. 

Shakespeare:  HamUii. 
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Here  "  Denmark  "  is  used  instead  of  "  King  of 
Denmark,"  for  it  is  much  more  suggestive  of  wealth, 
power,  royalty,  and  dominion. 

The  Tortoise  here  and  Elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled,  and  the  white. 

Pope  :  Tfie  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

The  "  tortoise  '^  and  the  "  elephant  "  give  concrete 
picture  and  definite  sense  of  the  real  meaning  and 
origin  of  tortoise-shell  and  ivory. 

(6)  Container  for  contents. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 
Gray  :  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

The  fold,  an  insensate  object,  cannot  be  lulled,  it 
is  the  animals  within  which  are  lulled  to  sleep. 

3.  Definite  for  indefinite. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean  —  roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain. 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold's  PUgrimage. 

"  Ten  thousand  "  is  more  satisfying  than  "  many  " 
because  the  human  mind  likes  a  distinct  rather  than  a 
vague  picture. 

4.  Material  for  the  thing  made. 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  soimds. 

Milton  :  Paradise  Lost. 
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"  Metal  "  is  more  forcible  than  "  trumpets " 
because  it  emphasizes  the  resonant  quality  of  the 
instrument. 

5.  Cause  for  effect. 

Sickness  or  sword  shall  cut  thee  off  from  thy  strength 
...  or  ^  flight  of  the  spear. 

Beoumlf. 

The  flight  of  the  spear  is  not  fatal,  it  is  the  effect 
of  the  flight,  i.e.,  the  sharp  arrival  of  the  spear. 

6.  Abstract  for  concrete. 

Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride. 

SHAKESPEiUiE :  Sounet  civ. 

Pride  does  not  grow  on  trees,  but  leaves,  which  are 
the  pride  of  summer,  grow  there.  "  Pride  ''  gives  a 
more  emotional  appeal  to  the  reader  than  '^  leaves  " 
would. 

Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vex^d 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers  t 

Dekker  :  The  Patient  GrisseU. 

"  Nimibers  "  are  never  golden,  it  is  money,  metal 
that  can  be  counted  or  numbered  that  is  meant. 

Allusion  is  the  reference  to  some  well-known 
person,  or  event,  or  thing,  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis  or  for  mere  pleasure.  It  is  often  used 
in  connection  with  simile,  metaphor,  and  other  fig- 
ures. 
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Biblical. 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !    Yea,  a  Daniel ! 

Shakespeare  :  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Classical. 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Keats  :  Sonnet  on  Chapman^s  Homer. 

The  Niobe  of  nations :  ^  there  she  stands. 

Byron:  Childe  Harold. 
literary. 

0  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn  * 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne ! 

Scott:  Marmion. 

I  thou^t  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  Boy, 
The  sleepless  soul  who  perished  in  his  pride ; 
Of  him  •  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  plou^,  along  the  mountain-side. 

Wordsworth  :  ResolvMon  and  Independence. 

Historical. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast, 
The  Uttle  t3rrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Gray  :  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Geographical. 

Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremoved. 

Milton  :  Paradise  Lost. 

1  Rome. 

*  This  is  a  reference  to  the  French  epio  the  Sang  of  Roland 
and  to  Roland's  horn. 

*  Bums. 
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Spioed  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 

Keats  :  The  Eve  of  St,  Agnes. 

The  following  are  figures  of  arrangement,  depend- 
ing for  their  effect  upon  external  form  and  order. 

Parallelism  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  idea  in 
slightly  different  language. 

Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
And  thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 

Psalm  cxlv. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

Shakespeare  :  Sonnet  xxx. 


ition  of  the  same  word,  or  root,  is  frequently 
used  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis,  as  in  the 
quatrain  above,  and  also  in :  — 

They  hadna'  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 
A  league  but  barely  three. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens. 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assured  us. 

MiLTOX :  Paradise  Lost. 

Cannon  to  ri^t  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 
VoUey'd  and  thunder'd. 

Tennyson:  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
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Climax  is  a  figure  which  depends  upon  grouping 
certain  words  or  phrases  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the 
reader  gradually  from  the  less  significant  to  the  most 
significant. 

* 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man. 

Shakespeajie  :  Kmg  Lear. 

And  dar'st  thou  then 
To  beard  the  Hon  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall? 

Scott:  Mannion. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 

Can  touch  him  further.         ^  »x    r  ^t 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth. 

Anticlimax.  —  In  anticlimax,  the  reader,  who  is 
expecting  an  impressive  climax,  is  rewarded  by^  a 
sudden  introduction  of  the  ridiculous. 

Then  flash'd  the  living  Ughtning  from  her  eyes. 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  affrighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heav'n  are  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs  breathe  their  last. 

Pope  :  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

That  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul,  —  the  dinner  bell. 

Byron  :  Don  Juan. 

Antithesis  is  a  figure  which  gives  an  effect  of  em* 
phasis  by  placing  two  ideas,  or  objects,  or  persons,  in 
strong  contrast. 
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What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support. 

Milton  :  Paradise  Lost. 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man. 

Sometimes  the  antithesis  is  made  more  pointed  by 

the  use  of  alliteration. 

We 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  imfit 
To  sink  or  soar. 

Byron:  Manfred. 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state. 

Dbtden  :  Absalom  and  AchitopheL 

Litotes  (li^-to-tes)  affirms  a  certain  truth  by  means 

of  denying  its  opposite.    It  is  not  a  very  conmion 

figure. 

My  adventurous  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar. 

Milton  :  Paradise  Lost 
i.e.  a  high  flight. 

Epithet.     Strictly,   the  epithet  is  a   descriptive 

noun,  used  in  place  of  the  thing  which  it  describes, 

but  this  figure  is  often  identified  as  metaphor. 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  Slow  Time. 

Keats  :  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn. 

To-day  by  an  epithet  we  mean  a  vividly  descrip- 
tive adjective  qualifying  a  noun  to  whose  meaning 
it  adds  special  definiteness.    Epithet  is  not  strictly 
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a  figure  of  speech,  but  skill  in  choosing  epithets  is 
one  source  of  a  poet's  power  and  art. 

By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

Marlowe  :  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipp^  flow'r. 

Burns  :  To  a  Daisy. 

Ear  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

Tbnntson:  Ulysses. 

A  conventional  epithet  is  one  which  is  repeated  so 
often  that  its  use  becomes  a  mannerism  or  conven- 
tion. The  following  epithets  occur  frequently  in 
The  Odyssey. 

The  god-like  much-enduring  Odysseus. 

Pope  and  other  eighteenth  centmy  writers  so 
abused  epithets  that  it  is  now  considered  bad  taste 
to  employ  "  poetic "  artificial  epithets  such  as 
"the  boundless  sky,^'  "purple  autumn,"  "crystal 
streams,"  "verdant  fields,"  or  "vernal  breeze." 

Onomatopoeia  (on-o-mat-o-pee'-a)  seeks  to  render 
the  sense  by  appropriate  imitative  sounds. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven : 
Then  rush'd  the  steed,  to  battle  driven ; 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  Heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

Campbbll:  Hohenlinden. 
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Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  monii 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hilly 
Hirough  the  high  wood  echoing  shriU. 

Milton:  UAttegro. 

The  clearest  edioes  of  the  hillsi 
The  softest  notes  of  falling  rills, 
The  melodies  of  birds  and  bees. 
The  miumiujng  of  summer  seas. 

Shblley  :  With  a  Guitar,  to  Jane. 

Verse  in  which  the  onomatopoetic  effect  is  too 
obvious  is  not  poetry  but  mimicry. 
*   Inversion  (not  strictly  a  figure  of  speech)  seeks  to 
make  a  certain  idea  emphatic  by  placing  important 
words  in  an  imusual  order. 

To  her  he  vow'd  the  service  of  his  dales, 
On  her  he  spent  the  riches  of  his  wit : 
For  her  he  made  hymnes  of  inmiortal  praise. 
Of  only  her  he  sung,  he  thought,  he  writ. 

Spenser:  Astraphd. 

The  opening  lines  of  Paradise  Lost  illustrate  a 
long,  sustained  inversion,  similar  to  those  in  classical 
poetry. 

EXERCISE 

Copy  each  of  the  selections  helow  and  mark  the  scanr 
sum.  State  what  the  metre  of  each  verse  is,  naming  the 
place  of  stress  in  the  line  and  the  number  of  stresses.  In-- 
dicate,  hy  letters,  the  rime  scheme  of  each  of  the  longer 
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passages.  Poinl  out  the  figvres  of  speech  in  each 
selection.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  various 
figures,  and  then  search  through  all  the  passages  for 
one  figure,  then  for  another,  and  another. 

There's  a  schooner  in  the  offing. 
With  her  topsails  shot  with  fire, 
And  my  heart  has  gone  aboard  her 
For  the  Islands  of  Desire. 

RiCHABD  HovEY :  The  Sea  Gypsy. 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth ! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 

Ben  Jonson  :  The  Triumph  of  Chans. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  :  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewelled  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Bum'd  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
As  often  thro'  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright, 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

Alfred  Tennyson  :  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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So  nigh  is  grandeiif  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 

The  youth  replies,  /  can. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emebson. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 
And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and  wattles  made; 
Nine  bean  rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the  honey  bee. 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

William  Butler  Yeats  :  The  Lake  Isle  of  InnUfree. 

The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 
Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 

Abraham  Cowley  :  The  Wish. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam. 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brou^t  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Edgar  Allan  Pob  :  To  Helen. 

The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  hi^. 
The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel. 

The  splintered  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 
The  horse  and  rider  reel. 

Alfred  Tennyson  :  Sir  Galahad. 

Lay  the  proud  Usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow !  — 
Let  us  do  or  die  I 

Robert  Burns  :  Bruce^s  Address  to  his  Army  at 
Bannockbum. 
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Sweet  are  the  thou^ts  that  savor  of  content, 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown. 
Sweet  are  the  ni^ts  in  careless  slumber  spent, 

The  poor  estatcf  scorns  fortune's  angry  frown ; 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss. 
Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

Robert  Greens  :  Farewell  to  FoUy. 

Spirits  of  old  thatHt)ore  mei 
Ajid  set  me,  meek  of  mind, 
Between  great  deeds  before  me. 
And  deeds  as  great  behind, 
Knowing  humanity  my  star 
As  first  abroad  I  nde. 
Shall  help  me  wear,  with  every  scar. 
Honor  at  eventide. 

Louise  Imogen  Guinet  :  The  Knight  Errant. 

Who  in  the  song  so  sweet? 

Eileen  Aroon  I 
Who  in  the  dance  so  fleet? 

Eileen  Aroon ! 
Dear  were  her  charms  to  me, 
Dearer  her  lau^ter  free. 
Dearest  her  constancy,  — 

Eileen  Aroon. 

Gerald  Griffin:  EUeen Aroon. 

I'll  walk  where  my  own  nature  would  be  leading : 
It  vexes  me  to  choose  another  guide : 

Where  the  grey  flocks  in  ferny  glens  are  feeding, 
Where  the  wild  wind  blows  on  the  mountain  side. 

Emily  Bronte:  Stomas. 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away  — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire  — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  TV^e  I 
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Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget ! 

RuDYABD  KiPLiNo:  Recesaumol. 

Shy  as  the  squirrel  and  wayward  as  the  swallow, 
S^t  as  the  swallow  along  the  river's  li^t 
Cireleting  l^e  surface  to  meet  his  mirrored  winglets. 
Fleeter  she  seems  in  her  stay  than  in  her  fii^t. 

Gborgb  Meredith  :  Love  in  the  VaUey. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose ; 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

John  Milton:  Corrms. 

Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ; 
God,  and  your  native  land  I 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  :  Marco  Bozzaris. 

And  who  would  force  the  Soul  tilts  with  a  straw 
Against  a  Champion  cased  in  adamant. 

William  Wordbwobth  :  Ecdesia^Hcal  Sonnet  iii :  7. 

0  hark  !  how  it  blooms  in  the  falling  dark. 
That  flower  of  mystical  yearning  song : 
Sad  as  a  hermit  thrush,  as  a  lark 
Uplifted,  glad,  and  strong. 
Heart,  we  have  chosen  the  better  part  I 
Save  sacred  love  and  sacred  art 
Nothing  is  good  for  long. 

William  Vaughn  Moody  :  Song-flower  and  Poppy. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


TYPES   OP  POETRY 


There  are  three  main  classes  of  poetry,  —  epic, 
lyric,  and  dramatic.  These  classes  have  been 
evolved  from  rude  beginnings  by  a  slow  process  of 
growth  and  change,  and  are  to  be  recognized  partly 
by  means  of  the  subject-matter  and  partly  by  means 
of  the  form  of  each. 

I.  Epic*  An  epic  is  a  narrative  poem,  usually 
of  some  length.  The  verse  form  most  frequently 
employed  in  English  is  either  blank  verse  or  heroic 
couplet. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  epic  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Heroic  Poem.  —  The  heroic  poem  is  a  recital 
of  a  complete  story  in  which  a  certain  end  is  won  by 
the  martial  achievements  of  a  hero  celebrated  for 
strength  and  courage.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  popular  forms  of  poetry.    The  heroic  poem 

*  In  these  definitions  the  effort  has  been  to  give  certain  essen- 
tial facts,  while  leaving  much  for  the  student  to  discover  for 
himself.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  various  poems  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  students  in  order  that  they  may  make  observa- 
tions for  themselves  in  regard  to  the  following  topics :  setting, 
characters,  theme,  plot,  episodes,  digressions,  use  of  dialogue, 
aphorisms,  style,  diction,  imagery,  and  versification. 
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may  be  a  folk  epic,  i.e.,  the  story  may  have  been 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  until  some  one  gave 
it  definite  shape  in  writing.  The  Greek  Iliad  and 
our  Old  English  Beowulf  are  examples  of  the  folk 
epic. 

The  heroic  poem  may  be  a  written  epic,  composed, 
in  imitation  of  a  folk  epic,  by  a  single  author.  Vir- 
gil's Mneid  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  are  examples 
of  the  written  epic. 

2.  Mock  Epic.  —  The  mock-epic,  or  mock-heroic 
poem,  is  one  in  which  a  trivial  subject  is  treated 
in  the  grand  heroic  style.    Examples : 

Chaucer  :  The  Nun^s  Priest 8  Tale. 
Pope  :  The  Rape  0/  the  Lock. 

3.  Metrical  Romance.  —  A  metrical  romance  is  a 
tale  in  verse,  dealing  with  love,  adventure,  and 
mystery.  These  romances  were  very  popular  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  people  were  superstitious  enough 
to  beUeve  in  giants,  dragons,  enchantments,  and 
when  loosely-constructed  stories  of  improbable  events 
and  of  exaggeratedly  heroic  men  and  beautiful  women 
were  eagerly  listened  to. 

Mediaeval.    Havelok  the  Dane. 
Modem.    Scott  :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Sometimes  the  metrical  romance  is  also  a  romance 
of  chivalry,  recounting  the  adventures  of  a  knight 
seeking  to  fulfill  his  chivalric  vows.  His  duty  was 
to  display  his  strength  and  honor  in  the  defence  of 
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the  church  or  of  his  overlord,  or  m  the  protection  of 
women.  Warfare,  ranging  from  bloody  battles  to 
mock  tournaments,  gave  him  abundant  opportunity 
to  prove  himself  a  true  knight.    Examples : 

Mediaeval.    Guy  of  Warwick. 

Mediaeval.    Arthur  story  :  Sir  Oawain  and  the  Green 
Knight. 
Modem.    Scott:  Marmion. 

4.  The  lay  was  a  form  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  it  meant  a  brief  tale  chiefly  devoted  to 
relating  some  adventure  in  which  mortals  and  in- 
habitants of  the  Celtic  fairy  world  were  concerned. 
Later,  lay  was  applied  loosely  to  stirring  tales  of 
love  or  war.    Example : 

Scott  :  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

5.  Ballad.  —  The  ballad  is  a*  brief  narrative  poem, 
nigged  yet  musical,  which  tells  in  dramatic  fashion 
some  traditional  tale,  historical,  romantic,  domestic, 
or  supernatural.  That  the  true  ballad  was  the  work 
of  a  people,  not  of  a  single  author,  is  shown  by  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  incidents,  epithets, 
imagery,  etc.,  which  were  common  property.  The 
ballad  probably  grew  out  of  the  songs  that  accom- 
panied dancing,  the  well-known  story  being  chanted, 
by  one  or  another  of  the  more  musical,  while  the 
entire  company  imited  in  singing  the  refrain.  Later, 
some  person  gifted  in  expression  became  leader  and 
gradually  took  the  position  of  single  author. 
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The  ballad  stanza  is  usually  a  definite  form  (see 
page  336).  Examples  of  old  ballads  handed  down 
orally  are :  — 

Sir  Patrick  Spens. 

The  BaJtOe  of  Otterbum. 

The  Twa  Sisters  of  Binnorie. 

The  Wife  of  Usher's  WeU. 

Robin  Hood  Rescuing  the  Widow's  Three  Sons. 

Examples  of  later  ballads,  imitative  of  the  old : 

RossBTTi :  The  King^s  Tragedy. 
Keats  :  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci. 
CoLBiuDGB :  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

• 

6.  The  tale  is  a  narrative  in  verse.    Example : 

Morris:  The  Earthly  Paradise  is  a  series  of  tales, 
imitated  from  Chaucer's  The  Canterbury  Tides.  Long- 
fellow's Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  follow  the  same  tradition. 

7.  The  idyll  is  a  brief  descriptive  poem  which 
pictures  scenes  of  simple  happiness.  It  is  closely 
connected  with  dramatic  poetry.    Examples : 

Milton:  V Allegro. 

Burns  :  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

Formerly  the  idyll  was  identified  with  pastoral, 
but  this  was  due  to  error.  Pastoral  poetry,  whose 
aim  is  to  show  the  rustic  joys  and  sorrows  of  those 
who  guard  the  pasturing  herds,  may  appear  in  any 
form,  epic,  lyric,  or  dramatic.    Examples : 
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Pastoral  idyll.    Breton  :  PhiUida  and  Coridon. 
Pastoral  epic.    Browne  :  Britannia's  Pastorals, 
Pastoral  lyric.    Marlowe:    The  Passionate  Shepherd 
to  his  Love, 
Pastoral  drama.    Jonbon  :  The  Sad  Shepherd. 

Tennyson's  use  of  the  word  in  The  Idylls  of  the 
King  is  contrary  to  precedent.  His  idylls  are 
really  romances  of  chivalry. 

8.  Descriptive,  reflective,  biographical  poems 
sometunes  are  written  m  a  form  outwardly  resem- 
bling  the  heroic  poem.    Examples : 

Descriptive.    Thomson:  The  Seasons. 
Reflective.    Cowper  :  The  Task, 
Biographical.    Wordsworth  :  The  Prelude. 

Shorter,  containing  elements  of  all  these,  is 
Goldsmith  :    The  Deserted  Village, 

9.  Allegory.  —  An  allegory  is  a  didactic  work,  of 
dual  purpose,  in  which  the  persons  represented  are 
to  be  regarded  as  symboUc  of  some  truth.  The 
outer  and  apparent  story  is  intended  to  please  the 
reader,  the  inner  story  is  intended  to  instruct  him, 
Spenser's  The  Faerie  Queene  is  an  allegory  in  the 
form  of  a  romance  of  chivalry. 

The  outer  story,  of  the  first  book,  relates  how  the 
Red  Cross  Knight  goes  forth  to  release  the  parents 
of  the  Princess  Una  from  a  dragon.  The  inner 
story  is  the  effort  of  Holiness  (Knight)  and  Truth  v 
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(Una)  to  free  the  world  (her  parents)  from  sin 
(dragon). 

A  social  allegory,  such  as  *'  Langland's  *'  Piers  Plouh 
man,  deals  with  problems  of  man's  relation  to  man 
and  to  the  state. 

A  religions  allegory,  such  as  Dryden's  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther,  deals  with  questions  of  the  church. 

The  allegory  may  take  other  forms,  lyric  or 
dramatic.    Examples : 

The  Pearl,  an  elegy. 
Milton  :  Comus,  a  masque. 

It  is  sometimes  combined  with  satire;  as  in 
Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  which  is  a  satiric 
political  allegory. 

10.  Satire.  —  Formal  satire,  imitated  from  the 
Latins,  is  a  series  of  tart  observations  upon  men 
and  manners  and  events.    Example : 

Johnson  :  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

A  satiric  tale,  long  or  short,  exposes  the  vices, 
falseness,  or  foolishness  of  certain  characters  por- 
trayed.   Example : 

Lowell  :  The  Biglow  Papers. 

11.  A  drama  *  is  a  work,  usually  intended  for 
production  upon  the  stage,  in  which  a  complete 

*  In  studying  drama,  students  should  consider  such  questions 
as :  theme,  setting  (time  and  place) ;  character  drawing,  whether 
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plot,  or  story,  is  worked  out  through  action  and 
speech. 

The  development  of  English  drama  came  in  the 
fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The  origin  of 
the  drama  was  in  the  effort  of  the  church  to  make 
real  certain  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.  By  giving 
dramatic  representations  of  the  scene  of  his  birth 
and  of  the  scene  of  his  crucifixion,  the  priests  sought 
to  move  the  people  to  deeper  religious  feeling. 

1.  Miracle  plays  arose  from  the  expansion  of  the 
dramatic  elements  in  the  chiirch  service.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  the  mediseval  cycles  or  series  of  plays 
which  represented  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
Fall  of  Lucifer  to  the  Last  Judgment,  by  means  of 
simple  scenes,  such  as  Noah's  Flood,  which  is  comic ; 
the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  which  is  touched  with  a 
rude  spirit  of  beauty  and  reverence ;  and  the  tragic 
scenes  of  the  Crucifixion. 

by  means  of  exposition  or  by  dramatic  revelation  through  aotion 
and  speech ;  change  and  growth  in  characters  brought  about  by 
the  action,  contrasts  between  characters  in  the  drama;  plot 
construction  >■  management  of  introduction,  rising  aoUon, 
climax,  and  catastrophe,  sub-plots  and  their  relation  to  the 
main  plot;  division  of  drama  into  acts  and  scenes;  contribu- 
tion of  each  scene  to  development  of  plot  and  of  character; 
use  of  monologue,  use  of  dialogue  » is  dialogue  brisk,  natural, 
or  tedious  and  declamatory?  use  of  prose,  in  poetic  drama,  for 
what  purpose?  style;  diction;  figures  of  speech ;  versifioation ; 
author's  power  as  interpreter  of  life  -  his  insight,  his  IdeaLs, 
his  moral  standards,  his  endowment  as  an  artist,  his  suooess  in 
stimulating  emotion  and  thought  in  his  audience. 
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From  the  simple  scenes  enacted  in  the  church 
came  longer  scenes  enacted  in*  the  churchyard,  and, 
finally,  the  plays  were  presented  on  wooden  scaffolds, 
or  pageants,  which  were  dragged  from  street  to 
street  in  swift  succession  so  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  people  gathered  at  each  street  corner  saw 
the  entire  cycle  of  about  thirty  or  forty  plays. 
Example : 

Cycle  of  miracle  plays :  The  York  Plays. 

2.  A  morality  play  is  a  drama  in  which  abstract 
personages  play  their  parts  in  presenting  a  story 
intended  to  instruct  the  audience  in  certain  moral 
truths.    Examples : 

Everyman, 

Wit  and  Science. 

3.  A  chronicle'  play  portrays  in  dramatic  fashion 
either  the  life  of  a  famous  person  or  the  events 
in  a  certain  historical  period.    Examples : 

Biography :  Sir  Thomas  More. 

History :  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  came  the 
splendid  development  of  these  incoherent  and  crude 
forms  of  drama  into  genuine  tragedy  and  comedy, 
where  we  find  vividly  revealed  life  with  its  heights 
and  depths  of  spiritual  experience,  its  sufferings,  and 
its  happiness.  Regard  for  the  unity  of  theme, 
artistic  development  of  plot,  potently  natural  revela- 
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tion  of  character,  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
language  and  verse  form  characterize  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  and  became  the  standard  for  all 
later  work. 

4.  Tragedy.  —  A  tragedy  is  a  drama  in  which 
there  is  conflict  and  struggle  between  two  forces. 
Usually,  two  strong  personalities  clash;  a  terrible 
struggle  both  physical  and  spiritual  ensues,  and  in 
the  end  one  force  triumphs  over  the  other.  Some- 
times the  plot  is  worked  out  by  the  intense  deter- 
mination of  one  person  to  attain  a  certain  end  by 
means  of  injuring  or  destroying  another  person  who 
is  unsuspecting,  or  who  is  unjustly  hated  or  feared 
by  the  one  whose  schemes  are  gradually  developed 
with  skill  and  strength.  Little,  in  tragedy,  happens 
by  chance ;  events  are  due  chiefly  to  the  will  of  the 
main  actors,  and  event  is  linked  to  event  by  the 
strict  law  of  logical  cause  and  effect.  Defeat  is 
usual  for  the  tragic  hero,  who,  in  the  highest  kind 
of  tragedy,  is  the  victim  of  his  own  misdeeds  or 
false  judgments.  The  effect  of  tragedy  upon  the 
spectators  is  to  quicken  their  nobler  emotions  and 
to  rouse  a  vivid  sense  of  the  sublimity  of  life.  Every 
well-constructed  tragedy  has  a  clearly  marked  intro- 
duction, which  reveals  enough  of  the  past  to  make 
the  present  situation  clear,  which  gives  information 
about  the  chief  characters  and  presents  them  in 
person  to  reveal  themselves,  and  which  suggests 
the  exciting  force,  the  motives,  which  initiate  the 
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action.  The  rising  action  reveals  the  growing  com- 
pUcation  of  the  threads  of  story  as  the  clash  of  the 
wills  of  the  characters  increases,  and  the  climax,  or 
height  of  complication,  comes  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  play.  From  the  climax  on  to  the  end  the 
various  knots  are  gradually  untied,  through  the 
falling  action  as  one  character  or  one  force  gains 
predominance,  until  at  the  catastrophe,  denouement, 
or  conclusion  all  the  interests  are  settled,  and  the 
overthrow  of  one  of  the  forces  is  complete.  The 
action  of  a  tragedy  is  often  outlined  thus :  — 

Climax 


Introduction  Catastrophe 

Examples : 

Marlowe:  Tamburlaine. 

Doctor  Faustus, 
Shakespeare  :  Macbeth^  King  Lear, 

Hamlet  J  Julius  Ccesar. 

5.   Comedy.  —  In  comedy  the  aim  of  the  writer  is 
to  ^diibit  the  various  incongruities  and  incpnsist- 
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encies  in  human  nature  and  to  show  the  part  played 
m  human  Ufe  by  accident,  or  chance.  The  structure 
of  comedy  is  far  less  definite  and  orderly  than  that 
of  tragedy ;  a  comedy  is  frequently  little  more  than 
a  sequence  of  scenes  loosely  connected  by  the  choice 
of  the  playwright,  not  joined  irrevocably  by  the 
laws  of  strict  cause  and  effect.  Tragi-comedy  has 
the  most  dependence  upon  orderly  structure  and 
law ;  farce  is  the  most  lawless  and  inconsequent  of 
the  types  of  comedy. 

(a)  Tragi-comedy  is  comedy  in  which,  for  a  while, 
disasters  threaten  the  chief  charactei:s,  who  are 
finally  preserved  from  evil  and  made  happy.  In 
the  first  half  of  a  tragi-comedy  there  is  usually  a 
fairly  close  resemblance  to  tragedy.  After  the  tragic 
climax,  events  are  worked  out  with  less  attention 
to  probability.    Example :  — 

Shakespeare  :  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 


(6)  Romantic  comedy  exhibits  the  happy  chances 
that  attend  the  fortunes  of  true  lovers.  Adventure 
and  mystery  play  their  part  in  leading  up  to  a  happy 
ending.    Examples :  — 

Shakespeare  :  As  You  Like  It. 
Barrie  :  The  LitUe  Minister. 

(c)  Comedy  of  situation,  or  farce,  is  comedy  in 
which  an  odd  initial  situation  is  made  to  yield 
amusement   by   means   of   multiplied    confusions. 
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Examples : — 

Shakbspbabb  :  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Sheer  farce.    Pinbro:  The  Magistrate. 

(d)  Melodrama  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  young 
and  with  thoughtless  spectators  who  enjoy  thrills 
more  than  realism.  The  melodrama  depends  for 
its  effects  upon  plots  and  incidents  that  are  startling 
and  improbable;  it  exaggerates  the  pathetic  and 
the  comic  elements  in  life;  it  represents  character 
as  wholly  evil  or  wholly  good.  Spectacular  incidents, 
the  heroine's  hair-breadth  escape  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  villain,  the  hero's  gloriously  impossible 
strength  and  courage,  his  lofty  declamation  about 
honor  and  nobility  combine  to  create  excitement 
and  sentimentality.  This  is  true  of  many  plays 
represented  by  moving  pictures. 

(e)  Satiric  comedy  seeks  to  effect  reforms  by  ridi- 
culing men  and  manners.  The  satire  may  vary  in 
intensity,  being  sometimes  severe  and  sometimes 
merely  good  hmnored.     Example :  — 

Shbiudan:  The  School  for  Scandal. 

(f)  Comedy  of  manners  and  comedy  of  character 
derive  their  comic  effects  from  the  presentation  of 
men's  weaknesses,  errors,  deceits,  or  affectations. 
Examples :  — 

Hi^ly  satiric.    Jonson  :  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 
subtly  satiric.    SHBRmAN:  The  School  for  Scandal. 
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(g)  Comedy  of  intrigue  is  devoted  to  showing  a 
plotter  (or  plotters)  who,  in  planning  to  attain  cer- 
tain ends,  overreaches  himself  and  wins  just  punish- 
ment.   Examples :  — 

Highly  satiric.    Jonson  :  Volpone. 

subtly  satiric.    Goldsmith  :  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

6.  Minor  Forms. 

(a)  An  interlude  is  a  play,  loosely  constructed, 
intended  to  entertain  an  audience,  perhaps  between 
courses  in  a  feast,  perhaps  during  the  intervals  of 
more  formal  amusements.    Example :  — 

J.  Heywood  :  The  Four  P's. 

(6)  A  masque  is  a  dramatic  performance  depending 
upon  elaborate  scenic  effects,  singing,  dancing,  and 
recitation.  The  plot  is  very  slight  and  is  frequently 
based  upon  some  bit  of  classic  story.  The  masque 
usually  was  given  to  celebrate  some  great  occasion. 
Examples :  — 

Jonson  :  The  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid. 
Milton:  Comas. 

(c)  An  eclogue  was  primarily  a  dialogue  designed 
to  reveal  certain  phases  of  pastoral  life;  often  the 
eclogue  is  allegorical  under  its  pastoral  imagery. 
Examples :  — 

Pastoral.  Spenser:  August  Eclogue  of  The  Shep- 
heardes  Calender. 

Allegorical.  Spbnsbb:  Maye  Eclogue  Of  The  Shep- 
heardes  Calender. 
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An  eclogue  may  deal  with  other  than  pastoral 
subjects.    Example :  — 

Shenstonb  :  A  Cidinary  Eclogue. 

III.  Lyric*  —  The  lyric  poem  is  brief,  musical, 
and  always  touched  with  some  degree  of  very  personal 
emotion.  There  are  many  kinds  of  lyric  poetry 
and  niunberless  verse  forms. 

1.  The  elegy  is  a  poem  lamenting  loss,  change,  or 
death.  The  early  English  elegies  were  pagan  in 
their  spirit  of  hopeless  desolation ;  the  later  elegies 
inti'oduce  the  Christian  hope  of  a  future  life  "  where 
losses  are  restored. '*    Examples :  — 

Pagan.    The  Wanderer. 

Christian.    Tbnnyson:  InMemoriam. 

Pastoral  elegy.    Milton  :  Lycidas. 

Martial  elegy.    Wolfe  :  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

2.  Song.  —  A  song  is,  primarily,  verse  intended 


to  be  sung  and  should,  therefore,   contain  open 

*  In  lyrio  poetry  a  student  should  note :  theme  (central 
idea) ;  method  of  developing  theme,  i.e.,  by  concrete  imagery 
and  figures  of  speech,  as  in  a  paragraph  developed  by  details, 
specific  instances,  repetition,  comparison  and  contrast,  cause 
and  effect;  versification  >■  metre,  stanza,  rime  scheme,  special 
means  of  attaining  melody,  special  quality  of  melody ;  personal- 
ity of  author  «  degree  of  intensity  of  emotion  in  the  poem, 
sincerity,  knowledge  of  human  life,  love  and  knowledge  of 
nature,  especially  individual  traits,  longing  for  sympathy, 
devotion  to  art  and  power  of  perfecting  his  work,  sense  of 
beauty. 
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vowels  and  liquid  consonants.  A  song  may  be 
upon  almost  any  subject,  and  in  any  style,  so  long 
as  it  is  musical  and  expressive  of  strong  feeling. 
Examples : 

Religious  song,  or  h3rmn.     Addison:    The  Spacious 

Firmament  on  High. 
Love  song.    Bubns  :  My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose. 

Shbllbt:  The  Indian  Serenade. 
Patriotic   song.    Howe:     The   BatUe   Hymn   of  the 

Republic. 
Nature  lyric.    Wordsworth  :  The  Daffodils. 

3.  Sonnet.  —  Almost  any  subject  may  be  treated 
in  a  sonnet,  provided  that  subject  may  be  regarded 
emotionally.  The  favorite  topic  is  love  in  some 
phase. 

The  sonnet  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  verses  of  iambic 
pentameter.  Sonnets  are  of  two  kinds :  the  Italian 
or  Petrarchan  sonnet,  and  the  English  or  Shake- 
spearian sonnet. 

The  rime  scheme  of  the  Italian  sonnet  is  as  follows : 
the  octave,  or  first  eight  verses,  rime  invariably 
abbaabba;  the  sestet,  or  last  six  verses,  may  rime 
in  various  ways ;  the  most  common  beings  cdecde, 
or  cdcdcd. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair :  a 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by  b 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty :  b 

Tbe  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear  a 

The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare,  a 

ShipS;  towexB;  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie  h 
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Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ;  b 

All  bri^t  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air.  a 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep  c 

In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill ;  d 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  I  c 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  wiU :  d 

Dear  God  I  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ;  c 

And  all  that  mi^ty  heart  is  l3ring  still  I  d 

Wordsworth  :  Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge. 

The  English  sonnet^  considered  less  perfect  artis- 
tically than  the  Italian,  is  made  up  of  three  quatrains 
and  a  couplet,  riming,  usually,  —  ababcdcd 
^fefgg. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  siunmer's  day?  a 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate :  b 

Rou^  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May,  a 

And  siunmer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date :  b 

Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines,  e 

And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ;  d 

And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines,  c 

By  chance  or  nature's  changing  course  untrimm'd ;  d 

But  thy  eternal  simmier  shall  not  fade,  e 

Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  ow'st,  / 

Nor  shaU  Death  brag  thou  wand'rest  in  his  shade,  e 

When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  grow'st :  / 

So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see,  g 

So  long  Uves  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee.  g 

Shakespbarb:  /Sonnet  xviii. 

Often  love  sonnets  are  grouped  in  a  cycle  or 
sonnet  sequence.  These  were  very  popular  in  the 
Elizabethan  epoch.    Examples : 
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Shakespeare:  Sonnets. 
Sidney  :  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

EuzABETH  Barrett  Browning:    Sonnets  from  the 
Portagueee. 

Other  subjects,  however,  are  admissible  in  a 
sonnet  sequence.    Example : 

Wordsworth  :  Sonnets  to  the  River  Duddon. 

4.  The  ode  is  written  in  celebration  of  some 
person,  thing,  event,  or  abstract  idea.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  exaltation  of  feeling,  elevation  of  style, 
and  often  by  intricate  irregularity  of  verse  form. 

(a)  The  Pindaric  ode  is  imitated  from  the  Greek 
odes  of  Pindar,  which  were  intended  for  chanting. 
The  Pindaric  ode  consists  of  a  regular  series  of 
stanzas,  —  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  The 
structure  of  the  strophes  in  an  individual  ode  is  the 
same,  the  antistrophes  are  uniform,  and  so  are  the 
epodes.  Each  ode  has  its  own  law  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  verses  in  a  strophe,  or  antistrophe,  or 
epode.  Greek  tragedy  made  majestic  use  of  such 
odes,  which  were  sung  by  the  "  chorus  "  of  old  men 
or  maidens  or  other  groups.    Example : 

Gray  :  The  Progress  of  Poesy. 

(b)  The  Horatian  ode,  imitated  from  the  Latin 
odes  of  Horace,  is  characterized  by  simplicity  of 
structure  and  by  short  stanzas ;  each  stanza  is  like 
the  preceding  stanza,  as  in  any  Ijrric.    Examples : 
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Collins  :  Ode  to  Evening. 
Wordsworth  :  Ode  to  Duty. 

(c)  The  English  ode  permits  great  variety  of 
versification  and  allows  entire  freedom  to  the  in- 
dividual poet,  who  need  recognize  no  law  but  that 
of  musical  expression  of  a  unified  idea.    Examples : 

Wordsworth  :  Ode  on  the  InHmatians  of  Immortality. 
CoLERmoE :  Ode  to  France. 
Keats  :  Ode  to  the  Nightingale. 
Moody  :  Ode  in  a  Time  of  Hesitation. 
Lowell  :  Commemoration  Ode. 

A  marriage  ode  is  called  an  epithalamion.     Ex« 

ample : 

Spenser:  Epithalamion. 


CHAPTER  XVm 


STYLE 


Style.  —  Style  is  a  word  used  rather 
carelessly  and  is,  therefore,  hard  to  define  with 
exactness.  We  say  that  a  certain  writer  has  no 
style,  wlien  we  mean  that  his  work  has  no  special 
marks  of  vigor  or  charm  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
work  of  other  writers.  A  stylus,  or  style,  was  origi- 
nally a  pen,  or  instrument  for  writing;  later,  the 
word  came  to  mean  the  manner  in  which  a  man 
wrote.  Every  author  has  a  style ;  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  reader  to  detect  the  various  qualities  which 
separate  one  writer's  manner  from  another's  and 
give  it  its  peculiar  attractiveness.  There  are  two 
famous  definitions  of  style  which  show  the  two  sides 
to  be  considered  in  a  discussion  of  a  man's  method  of 
writing :  Swift  said,  "  Style  is  proper  words  in 
proper  places ;  "  BufiFon,  a  Frenchman,  said,  "  Style 
is  the  man  himself."  We  must  notice,  then,  not 
only  the  way  in  which  a  man  expresses  himself, 
but  also  the  way  in  which  he  thinks  and  feels ;  in 
other  words,  his  personality. 

The  Man  Himself.  —  Every  writer  who  has  won 
the  affection  and  the  admiration  of  readers  possesses, 
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in  some  degree,  logic,  passion,  or  imagination,  or 
all.  Logic  gives  him  the  power  of  thinking  clearly, 
of  arranging  his  subject-matter  with  regard  to 
imity,  coherence,  and  emphasis;  it  helps  him  to 
find  systematic,  orderly  expression  for  his  ideas. 
Passion,  or  strong  feeling,  gives  an  author's  work 
force ;  it  appeals  to  the  emotions  of  his  readers  and 
stirs  those  readers  to  keener  life  and  sympathy. 
Imagination  adds  to  a  man's  work  beauty,  for  by 
means  of  imagination  he  is  able  to  see  the  world 
clearly,  with  more  understanding  than  most  of  us 
possess ;  he  detects  fine  truths  regarding  nature  or 
human  life,  and  interprets  these  for  us  in  such  a 
way  that  we  recognize  their  significance  as  we 
never  have  before.  The  simplest  kind  of  imagina- 
tion is  the  power  which  each  one  of  us  has  of  making 
an  image,  a  picture,  of  something  we  have  seen. 
The  mind,  like  a  mirror,  has  a  way  of  reflecting  vis- 
ible things ;  only,  in  the  case  of  the  mind,  the  reflec- 
tion, the  image,  can  be  called  back  by  a  person's 
wish.  Picture  to  yourself  the  elm  tree  in  front  of 
your  house,  the  place  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  where 
you  had  a  camp,  or  the  face  of  one  of  your  friends. 
An  imaginative  writer  has  well-developed  senses 
and  is  able  to  describe  what  he  sees,  or  hears,  or 
perceives  through  any  of  his  senses,  making  for  his 
readers  very  vivid  images.  Besides  being  able  to 
reproduce  for  other  people  the  things  which  he  per- 
ceives, the  imaginative  writer  has  the  power  of  com- 
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bining  one  thing  with  another  and  creating  some- 
thing new,  representing  an  old  familiar  subject  in 
a  new  way,  by  means  of  an  unusual  and  pleasing 
suggestion. 

The  imaginative  writer  is  able  to  create,  to  invent 
fresh  scenes,  characters,  and  situations  which  have 
all  the  reality  of  life.  Shakespeare  was  such  a 
writer.  His  plays  show  not  only  his  power  of  crea- 
tion, but  also  his  insight  into  things  as  they  are. 
He  knew  the  noble  quaUties  of  ideal  characters  and, 
quite  as  well,  the  traits  of  ordinary  human  nature. 
He  penetrated  far  below  mere  appearance,  and  de- 
tected the  deeper  truth,  the  more  significant  beauty. 
Imagination,  in  its  highest  form,  is  the  faculty 
which  perceives  fine  spiritual  truths  and  expresses 
them  in  concrete  beauty. 

A  writer  who  possesses  logic,  passion,  and  imagina- 
tion, has  them,  usually,  in  varying  degrees.  The 
three  powers  are  not  always  synunetrically  devel- 
oped in  human  beings.  For  this  reason,  one  man's 
style  may  have  imusual  force  but  Uttle  beauty, 
while  another's  may  have  clearness  but  little  force. 

Proper  Words  in  Proper  Places.  —  We  must 
study  the  choice  of  words  to  see  if  they  are  the 
proper,  the  suitable  ones  for  expressing  the  idea, 
and  also,  if  they  are  in  the  right  place,  where  they 
will  bring  out  the  meaning.  The  essential  qualities 
of  style  have  already  been  named ;  clearness,  force, 
and  beauty.    In  order  to  discover  what  share  of 
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each  of  these  qualities  a  piece  of  writing  has,  we 
must  note  the  general  tone  of  the  work,  and  then 
study,  in  detail,  the  author's  diction,  sentence- 
structure,  and  arrangement  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion, taking  up  the  points  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters. 

Clearness  is  gained  by  having  clear,  luminous 
ideas,  carefully  thought  out,  and  by  expressing  those 
ideas  by  simple  words  carefully  chosen  for  their 
meaning,  and  placed  in  such  an  order  that  they  will 
be  understood  quickly.  The  more  concrete  and 
detailed  the  treatment  of  subject-matter,  the  clearer 
the  style,  provided  that  imity  and  coherence  are 
the  guides  as  to  what  shall  be  introduced. 

The  following  extract  illustrates  clearness.  Is 
there,  in  the  passage,  any  word  whose  meaning  you 
do  not  know?  Is  there  any  sentence  whose  struc- 
ture is  so  awkward  that  you  do  not  understand  the 
meaning?  Are  there  any  ideas,  in  the  paragraph, 
which  violate  the  principles  of  imity  and  of  cohe- 
rence? 

« 

Emigration  has  been  especially  active  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  current  has  turned  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  Argentina,  which  has  a  cooler  and  healthier 
climate  for  Europeans.  More  than  100,000  emigrants 
are  landed  yearly  in  Buenos  Aires.  They  nearly  all 
come  from  the  Latin  countries  —  Italy,  France  (the 
Basque  country),  and  Spain.  They  settle  on  those  vast 
plains  (pampas),  where  are  raised  enormous  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.    The  soil,  formed  of  a  thick 
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layer  of  decaying  grasses,  needs  no  enriching  in  order  to 
make  it  produce  large  harvests  of  grain.  The  colonist 
has  only  to  plough  and  sow,  he  does  not  need  to  use  any 
fertilizers,  and  when  the  time  of  harvest  arises,  the  con- 
tractors, who  go  about  the  country  with  their  machines, 
take  charge  of  the  reaping  and  threshing  of  the  wheat. 
CHi^BS  Seiqnobos  :  CarUemporary  CimlizatUm,  tr. 
J.  A.  James. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  style  character- 
ized by  clearness.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  more  than  two  himdred  years  ago  it  is  still 
an  illustration  of  clear,  simple,  straightforward 
expression.  Note  the  length  of  sentences,  the 
kinds  of  sentences,  and  the  diction. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived, 
if  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himself  (for  his  last 
pla3rs  were  but  his  dotages),  I  think  him  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had.  He 
was  a  most  severe  judge  of  hunself,  as  well  as  others. 
One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he  was 
frugal  of  it.  In  his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench 
or  alter.  Wit,  and  language,  and  himiour  also  in  some 
measure,  we  had  before  him;  but  something  of  all  was 
wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he  came.  He  managed  his 
strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  who  preceded  him. 
John  Drtdbn:  An  Esmy  of  Dramatic  Poesy. 

What  makes  the  following  passage  hahl  to  under- 
stand? 

This  natural  and  necessary  comminution  of  our  lives, 
perhaps,  often  makes  us  insensible  of  the  negligence 
with  which  we  suffer  them  to  sUde  away.  We  now  con- 
aider  ourselves  as  possessed  at  once  of  time  sufficient 
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for  any  great  design,  and  therefore  indulge  ourselves 
in  fortuitous  amusements.  We  think  it  unnecessary 
to  take  an  account  of  a  few  supemimierary  moments 
which,  however  employed,  could  have  produced  little 
advantage,  and  which  were  exposed  to  a  thousand  chances 
of  disturbance  and  interruption. 

Sabojel  Johnson  :  The  Rambler. 

Figures  of  speech  often  add  clearness,  if  they  are 
simple  and  natural. 

Do  not  seek  figures  of  speech.  Unless  they 
occur  to  you  spontaneously  they  will  prove  to  be 
merely  artificial  and  ridiculous.  K  you  employ  a 
figure  be  svu*e  it  is  logical,  and  not  a  mixed  figure 
such  as :  "  Time  on  silvery  wings  flows  gently  down 
the  ocean  of  life.'' 

Note  how  the  following  passage  is  made  more 
clear  by  the  metaphors  employed. 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education,  who 
has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  readv 
servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all 
the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose 
intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of 
equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order,  ready,  like 
a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and 
spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the 
mind;  whose  mmd  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
and  fundamental  truths  of  Natiu^e  and  of  the  laws  of  her 
operations;  one  who,  no  stimted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life 
and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel 
by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience, 
who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  Natiu^e  ot 
of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself 
Thomas  H.  Huxley  :  A  Liberal  Education. 
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Force.  —  Force  in  style  is  the  result  of  warmth 
of  feeUng  and  of  the  power  of  giving  terse,  epigram- 
matic expression  to  ideas.  To  attract  and  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  a  writer  often  makes 
changes  in  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  or 
uses  figurative  language,  especially  exclamation. 
Concise,  pointed  phrases,  and  keenly  suggestive 
words  give  force. 

The  followmg  passage  is  renowned  for  its  force 
and  vigor.  What  words  are  most  sharply,  vigor- 
ously distinctive?  What  sentences  show  an  order 
of  words  rather  imusual?  What  figures  of  speech 
are  there  in  the  passage  ?  What  use  does  the  author 
make  of  capitals?  Is  such  use  permitted  to-day? 
What  is  the  feeling  of  the  author  towards  his  sub- 
ject?   Characterize  the  author  as  fully  as  you  can. 

Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toil-worn 
Craftsman  that  with  earth-made  Implements  labo- 
riously conquers  the  Earth,  and  makes  her  man's.  Ven- 
erable to  me  is  the  hard  Hand ;  crooked,  coarse ;  wherein 
notwithstanding  lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly 
royal,  as  of  the  Sceptre  of  this  Planet.  Venerable  too  is 
the  rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned,  besoiled,  with  its 
rude  intelligence,  for  it  is  the  face  of  a  Man  living  man- 
like. O,  but  the  more  venerable  for  thy  rudeness,  and 
even  because  we  must  pity  as  well  as  love  thee !  Hardly- 
entreated  Brother!  For  us  was  thy  back  so  bent,  for 
us  were  thy  straight  limbs  and  £uigers  so  deformed: 
thou  wert  our  Conscript,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fight- 
ing our  battles,  wert  so  marred.  For  in  thee  too  lay  a 
God-created  Form,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded;  in- 
crusted  must  it  stand  with  the  thick  adhesions  and  de- 
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facements  of  Labor:  and  thy  body,  like  thy  soul,  was 
not  to  know  freedom.  Yet  toil  on,  toil  on :  thou  art  in 
thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may;  thou  toilest  for  the 
altogether  indispensable,  for  daily  bread. 

A  second  man  I  honor,  and  still  more  highly:  Him 
who  is  seen  toiling  for  the  spiritually  indispensable; 
not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  life.  Is  not  he  too 
in  his  duty;  endeavoring  towards  inward  Harmony; 
revealing  this,  by  act  or  by  word,  through  all  his  out- 
ward endeavors,  be  they  high  or  low?  Highest  of  all, 
when  his  outward  and  his  inward  endeavor  are  one: 
when  we  can  name  him  Artist;  not  earthly  Crafts- 
man only,  but  inspired  Thinker,  who  with  heaven-made 
Implement  conquers  Heaven  for  Us!  If  the  poor  and 
hiunble  toil  that  we  have  Food,  must  not  the  high  and 
glorious  toil  for  him  in  return,  that  he  have  Light,  have 
Guidance,  Freedom,  Immortality?  —  These  two,  in  all 
their  degrees,  I  honor:  all  else  is  chaff  and  dust,  which 
let  the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth. 

Thomas  Carlylb  :  Sartor  Reaartua, 

In  the  next  passage  what  gives  force  to  the  style  ? 
Point  out  the  homely  everyday  phrases  that  give 
sincerity  and  earnestness  to  the  tone.  Point  out 
the  passages  that  might  arouse  strong  feeling  in  the 
South.  Has  the  author  courage?  Does  he  move 
you  to  a  higher  conception  of  yovu*  duty  to  your 
country  ? 

The  republic  to  which  Robert  Shaw  and  a  quarter  of 
a  million  like  him  were  faithful  unto  death  is  no  republic 
that  can  live  at  ease  hereafter  on  the  interest  of  what 
they  have  won.  Democracy  is  still  upon  its  trial.  The 
civic  genius  of  our  people  is  its  only  bulwark,  and  neither 
laws  nor  monuments,  neither  battle-ships  nor  public 
Ubraries,    nor  great   newspapers   nor   booming   stocks; 
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neither  mechanical  invention  nor  political  adroitness, 
nor  churches  nor  universities  nor  civil  service  examina- 
tions can  save  us  from  degeneration  if  the  inner  mystery- 
be  lost.  That  mystery,  at  once  the  secret  and  the  glory 
of  our  Englishnspeaking  race,  consists  in  nothing  but 
two  common  habits,  two  inveterate  habits  carried  into 
public  life,  —  habits  so  homely  that  they  lend  them- 
selves to  no  rhetorical  expression,  yet  habits  more  pre- 
cious, perhaps,  than  any  others  that  the  human  race 
has  gained.  They  can  never  be  too  often  pointed  out 
or  praised.  One  of  them  is  the  habit  of  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined good  temper  towards  the  opposite  party  when  it 
fairly  wins  its  innings.  It  was  by  breaking  away  from 
this  habit  that  the  Slave  States  nearly  wrecked  our 
Nation.  The  other  is  that  of  fierce  and  merciless  resent- 
ment toward  every  man  or  set  of  men  who  break  the 
public  peace.  By  holding  to  this  habit  the  free  States 
saved  her  life. 

O  my  countrymen.  Southern  and  Northern,  brothers 
hereafter,  masters,  slaves  and  enemies  no  more,  let  us 
see  to  it  that  both  of  those  heirlooms  are  preserved. 
So  may  our  ransomed  country,  like  the  city  of  the  prom- 
ise, lie  forever  foursquare  under  Heaven,  and  the  ways  of 
all  the  nations  be  lit  up  by  its  light. 

William  James  :  Robert  GotUd  Shaw,  Memories  and 
Studies. 

What,  in  the  arrangement  of  words  in  the  sen- 
tence, gives  force  to  the  following  passages?  What 
figures  of  speech  appear  in  each  sentence?  What 
feeling  on  the  writer's  part  underlies  each  extract? 

1.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  most  perfect 
prose  style,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  dazzling,  the 
most  daring,  that  which  went  the  nearest  to  the  verge 
of  poetry,  and  yet  never  fell  over,  was  Burke's.  It  has 
the  solidity  and  sparkling  effect  of  the  diamond:    all 
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other  fine  writing  is  like  French  paste  or  Bristol  stones 
in  the  comparison. 

William  Hazlitt  :  On  the  Prose  Style  of  Poets, 

2.  Dearest  and  last  of  the  Border  soothsayers,  thou 
hast  indeed  told  ns  of  Black  Dwarfs  and  of  White  Maid- 
ens, also  of  Grey  Friars  and  of  Green  Fairies;  also  of 
sacred  hollies  by  the  well,  and  haunted  crooks  in  the  glen. 

John  Ruskin:  Fiction — Fair  and  Foul. 

Beauty.  —  Beauty  of  style  is  a  trait  very  complex 
and  most  difficult  to  define.  By  beauty  we  mean 
charm,  grace,  distinction,  elevation,  dignity,  literary 
art.  To  attain  beauty  a  writer  must  have  within 
himself  appreciation  of  beauty,  sensitiveness,  keen- 
ness, and  either  a  natvu*al  gift  of  felicitous  expres- 
sion or  a  skill  attained  by  long  and  fastidious 
practice  of  his  art.  Beauty  is  the  opposite  of  fine 
writing f  the  opposite  of  pompousness  and  bombastic 
eloquence,  the  opposite  of  triviality  and  colloquial- 
ism. There  are  a  few  external  aids  to  beauty  of 
style  but  in  general  that  characteristic  is  dependent 
upon  the  ideals  and  the  taste  of  the  writer. 

Clearness  is  an  essential  to  beauty  of  style.  In 
particular,  beauty  may  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
melodious  words,  figurative,  concrete  language, 
and  rhythm. 

In  the  following  famous  passage  note  how  beauty 
has  been  gained  by  diction  that  is  melodious,  sug- 
gestive, and  never  trite:  "pallid  crags,'*  "wildly 
twisted,"  "long-drawn  curves" ;  by  sentence  strac- 
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ture  that  is  clear  and  logical ;  by  figurative  language 
which  adds  to  the  pictorial  beauty  of  the  descrip- 
tion; by  rhythm  of  phrase  and  clause.  Read  the 
passage  aloud,  noting  how  carefully  the  pauses  are 
arranged. 

The  little  glazed  windows  in  the  uppermost  chamber 
framed  each  its  dainty  landscape  —  the  pallid  crags  of 
Carrara,  like  wildly  twisted  snow-drifts  above  the  piuple 
heath ;  the  distant  harbor  with  its  freight  of  white  marble 
going  to  sea;  the  lighthouse  temple  of  Venus  Speciosa 
on  its  dark  headland,  amid  the  long-drawn  curves  of 
white  breakers.  Even  on  simmier  nights  the  air  there 
had  always  a  motion  in  it,  and  drove  the  scent  of  the  new- 
mown  hay  along  all  the  passages  of  the  house. 

Walter  Pater  :  Mariua  the  Epicurean, 

In  the  following  passage  note  the  entire  absence 
of  fine  writing  and  of  any  colloquial  expressions. 
The  whole  quotation  is  very  elevated,  yet  free  from 
affectation.  Note  the  figures  of  speech  and  the  use 
of  concrete  imagery. 

For,  indeed,  the  greatest  glory  of  a  building  is  not  in 
its  stones,  nor  in  its  gold.  Its  glory  is  in  its  age,  and 
in  that  deep  sense  of  voicefulness,  of  stem  watching,  of 
mysterious  sympathy,  nay,  even  of  approval  or  condem- 
nation, which  we  feel  in  walls  that  have  long  been  washed 
by  the  passing  waves  of  himianity.  It  is  in  their  lasting 
witness  against  men,  in  their  quiet  contrast  with  the 
transitional  character  of  all  things,  in  the  strength  which, 
through  the  lapse  of  seasons  and  times,  and  the  decline 
and  birth  of  d3masties,  and  the  changing  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  limits  of  the  sea,  maintains  its  sculp- 
tured shapeliness  for  a  time  insuperable,  connects  for- 
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gotten  and  following  ages  with  each  other,  and  half  con- 
stitutes the  identity,  as  it  concentrates  the  sympathy, 
of  nations :  it  is  in  that  golden  stair  of  time,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  real  light,  and  colour,  and  preciousness 
of  architecture ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  building  has  assimied 
this  character,  till  it  has  been  intrusted  with  the  fame,  and 
hallowed  by  the  deeds  of  men,  till  its  walls  have  been 
witnesses  of  suffering,  and  its  pillars  rise  out  of  the  shad- 
ows of  death,  that  its  existence,  more  lasting  as  it  is  than 
that  of  the  natural  objects  of  the  world  around  it,  can 
be  gifted  with  even  so  much  as  these  possess,  of  language 
and  of  life. 

John  Ruskin  :  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture, 

Melodious  Words.  —  Musical  words,  character- 
ized by  open  vowels  and  soft,  liquid  consonants, 
give  beauty  to  any  style.  Think  how  your  words 
sound  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  which  will  please  your  reader's  ear. 

Study  the  following  extracts,  noting  the  words 
italicized.  What  synonyms  do  you  think  the 
author  rejected  in  favor  of  the  words  chosen  here? 
Are  these  words  musical? 

In  skating  there  are  three  pleasing  circumstances; 
the  infinitely  svbile  particles  of  ice  which  the  skate  cuts 
up,  and  which  creep  and  run  before  the  skate  like  a  hw 
mist,  and  in  simrise  or  sunset  become  colored;  the  sec- 
ond, the  shadow  of  the  skater  in  the  water,  seen  through 
the  transparent  ice;  and  third,  the  melancholy ^  undu- 
lating sound  from  the  skate,  not  without  variety;  and, 
when  very  many  are  skating  together,  the  sounds  and 
the  noises  give  an  impulse  to  the  icy  trees,  and  the  woods 
aU  round  the  lake  tinkle. 

SABfUEL  Tatlor  Coleridge  *.  The  Friend. 
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In  the  following  passage  point  out  the  words  that 
are  most  melodious.    Are  the  proper  names  musical  ? 

The  deep  disquietude  of  lull  silence,  of  the  mountain 
solitude,  is  felt  by  most  habitual  dwellers  in  towns  and 
thronged  communities.  There  is  no  mountain  charm 
for  these  except  the  charm  of  release,  of  holiday,  of 
novelty,  of  an  imagined  delight,  of  contrast,  of  unwonted 
air,  of  nnfamih'ar  aspect.  One  of  the  popular  excursion 
resorts  in  the  near  highlands  of  Argyll  and  Dimibarton 
is  Loch  Goil  Head.  A  dweller  there  told  me  last  autumn 
that  of  the  hundreds  who  land  every  week,  and  especially 
on  Saturdays  and  Fair  holidays,  and  generally  with  an 
impatient  eagerness,  by  far  the  greater  nimiber  soon  tire 
of  the  loneliness  of  the  hills,  go  a  brief  way  inland,  and 
become  depressed,  and  with  a  new  and  perhaps  perturb- 
ing eagerness  seek  again  the  house-clad  ways  and  the 
busy  shore;  and  seem  content,  an  hour  or  two  before 
their  steamer  sails,  to  sit  where  they  can  see  the  move- 
ment of  familiar  life,  and  turn  their  back  upon  the 
strangely  oppressive  loneliness,  so  perturbingly  remote, 
so  paralyzingly  silent. 

William  Sharp  :  The  Mountain  Charm. 

Rhythm.  —  Certain  kinds  of  prose  possess  rhythm, 

—  the  recurrence  of  phrases,  clauses,  or  sentences 
of  similar  length  or  structure. 

Read  the  following  very  famous  passages  aloud, 
and  note  where  the  pauses  naturally  occur.  Note 
the  cadence,  or  fall  and  modulation  of  the  voice 
at  these  pauses. 

1.  The  shepherd  girl  that  had  delivered  Prance  —  she, 
from  her  dungeon,  she,  from  her  baiting  at  the  stake, 
she,  from  her  duel  with  fire,  as  she  entered  her  last  dream 

—  saw  Domr^my,  saw  the  fountain  of  Domr^my,  saw 
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the  pomp  of  forests  in  which  her  childhood  had  wan- 
dered. That  Easter  festival  which  man  had  denied 
to  her  languishing  heart  —  that  resurrection  of  spring- 
time, which  the  darkness  of  dungeons  had  intercept^ 
from  her,  hungering  after  the  glorious  Uberty  of  forests 
—  were  by  God  given  back  into  her  hands  as  jewels  that 
had  been  stolen  from  her  by  robbers.  With  those  per- 
haps, (for  the  minutes  of  dreams  can  stretch  into  ages), 
was  given  back  to  her  by  God  the  bliss  of  childhood. 
By  special  privilege  for  her  might  be  created,  in  this 
farewell  dream,  a  second  childhood,  innocent  as  the 
first;  but  not,  like  thaiy  sad  with  the  gloom  of  a  fear- 
ful mission  in  the  rear.  This  mission  had  now  been  ful- 
filled. The  storm  was  weathered;  the  skirts  even  of 
that  mighty  storm  were  drawing  oflF.  The  blood  that 
she  was  to  reckon  for  had  been  exacted ;  the  tears  that 
she  was  to  shed  in  secret  had  been  paid  to  the  last.  The 
hatred  to  herself  in  all  eyes  had  been  faced  steadily, 
had  been  suffered,  had  been  survived.  And  in  her  last 
fight  upon  the  scaffold  she  had  triimiphed  gloriously; 
victoriously  she  had  tasted  the  stings  of  death.  For 
all,  except  this  comfort  from  her  farewell  dream,  she  had 
died  —  died  amid  the  tears  of  ten  thousand  enemies  — 
died  amid  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  armies  — died 
amid  peals  redoubling  upon  peals,  volleys  upon  volleys, 
from  the  saluting  clarions  of  martyrs. 

Thomas  db  Quince y  :  Joan  of  Arc. 

2.  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Ub- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their'  Uves  that  that  nation 
might  live.    It  is   altogether  fitting  and   proper  that 
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we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow,  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us  —  that  from  these  honor^  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  —  that 
this  nation,  imder  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, —  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
Abraham  Lincoln:  Speech  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery ^  Gettysburgy  Pennsylvania,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1863. 

Humor.  —  Humor  and  pathos  add  much  to  the 
eflfectiveness  of  style.  The  power  of  moving  readers 
to  tears  or  laughter  is  very  desirable,  but  also  very 
rare.  Learn  to  appreciate  these  qualities  in  liter- 
ature, but  do  not  ever  deliberately  try  to  be  humor- 
ous or  pathetic,  at  least  when  you  are  writing 
themes.  Be  natural,  and  if  you  have  been  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  sense  of  humor  it  will  appear, 
without  your  making  an  effort  to  discover  it.  Re- 
member that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  humor- 
ous style  and  a  humorous  anecdote. 

The  most  humorous  writing  is  that  which  arouses 
a  thoughtful  smile  rather  than  a  thoughtless  laugh. 
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Shakespeare's  works  illustrate  many  aspects  of 
humor,  from  sheer  fun  and  playfulness,  in  A  Mid- 
summer Night^s  Dream,  to  profoundly  keen  observa- 
tion of  the  amusing  contradictions  and  incongruities 
of  human  Ufe,  in  King  Lear.  Develop  your  sense  of 
humor  by  reading  Shakespeare. 

Compare  the  following  extracts,  both  of  which 
were  written  by  men  famous  for  their  htunor.  How 
large  a  part  does  exaggeration  play  in  each  ?  Which 
demands  more  thou^t  before  you  imderstand  it  ? 

1.  My  dear  Ada —  (Isn't  that  your  short  name  ?  "  Ade- 
laide'' is  all  very  well,  but  you  see  when  one  is  dreadfully 
busy  one  hasn't  time  to  write  such  long  words  —  par- 
ticularly when  it  takes  one  half  hour  to  remember  how  to 
spell  it  —  and  even  then  one  has  to  go  and  get  a  dictionary 
to  see  if  one  has  spelt  it  right,  and  of  course  the  dictionary 
is  in  another  room,  at  the  top  of  a  high  bookcase  —  where 
it  has  been  for  months  and  months  —  and  has  got  all 
covered  with  dust.  So  one  has  to  get  a  duster  first  of 
all,  and  nearly  choke  oneself  in  dusting  it  —  and  when 
one  has  made  out  at  last  which  is  dictionary  and  which 
is  dust,  even  then  there  is  the  job  of  remembering  which 
end  of  the  alphabet  *'A"  comes  —  for  one  feels  pretty 
certain  it  isn't  in  the  middle  —  then  one  has  to  go  and 
wash  one's  hands  before  turning  over  the  leaves  —  for 
they've  got  so  thick  with  dust,  one  hardly  knows  them  by 
sight  —  and,  as  likely  as  not,  the  soap  is  lost,  and  the  jug 
is  empty,  and  there's  no  towel,  and  one  has  to  spend  hours 
and  hours  in  finding  things  —  and  perhaps  after  all,  one 
has  to  go  off  to  the  shop  to  buy  a  new  cake  of  soap.  So, 
with  all  this  bother,  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  writing 
it  short  and  saying,  "My  dear  Ada"). 

Letters  of  "Lewis  Carroll." 
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2.  Care  that  troubles  all  the  world,  was  forgotten  in 
his  composition.  Had  he  had  but  two  grains  (nay,  half 
a  grain)  of  it  he  could  never  have  supported  hiniself  upon 
those  two  spider's  strings,  which  served  him  (in  the  latter 
part  of  his  existence)  as  legs.  A  doubt  or  a  scruple  must 
have  made  him  totter,  a  sigh  have  puffed  him  down; 
the  weight  of  a  frown  had  staggered  him,  a  wrinkle  made 
him  lose  his  balance. 

Charles  Lamb  :  On  Some  of  the  Old  Adore. 

Certain  devices  for  securing  humorous  effects  are 
the  use  of  puns,  plays  upon  words,  epigrams,  and 
climax  combined  artfully  with  anticlimax. 

Puns  are  frowned  upon  by  many  people  and  re- 
garded as  trivial  and  childish.  However,  no  stu- 
dent of  literature  can  be  truly  appreciative  of  humor 
unless  he  recognizes  and  enjoys  Shakespeare's 
puns  in  Ae  You  Like  It,  or  King  Lear  or  other 
plays.  Charles  Lamb  delighted  in  pims;  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Russell  Lowell  have, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  given  the  pun  new  life. 

Pun  :  1.  I  have  been  having  a  very  pleasant  vacation 
at  Beverly,  Nahant,  and  Mattapoisett,  and  am  bediming, 
my  seven  months'  lecture  course  feeling  quite  reju- 
venated for  an  elderly  gentleman  —  however,  the  eldera 
always  had  a  good  deal  of  real  pith  in  them,  I  remember 
in  my  boyish  days !  and  I  suppose  it  is  so  now. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

2.  Commimities  were  to  be  established  where  every- 
thing was  to  be  common  but  common-sense. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 
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An  epigram  is  a  short,  witty,  piquant  expression 
of  some  truth.  It  is  important  for  students  to  rec- 
ognize the  epigram ;  those  who  can  create  epigrams 
are  likely  to  be  successful  writers  but  aspirants  for 
success  must  remember  that  there  is  nothing  flatter 
than  a  poor  epigram.  To-day,  Gilbert  Chesterton 
and  Bernard  Shaw  are  especially  notable  for  their 
epigrams,  though  they  often  strive  too  hard  for 
their  effects.  In  America,  Mr.  Crothers  and  Miss 
Repplier  are  instances  of  writers  who  are  assiduous 
cultivators  of  the  epigram. 

Epigram  :  1.  Gower  has  positively  raised  tediousness 
to  the  precision  of  a  science. 

jABiss  Russell  Lowell. 

2.  Joseph  had  more  than  the  vanity  of  man ;  he  had 
that  of  lecturers. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Climax  is  often  combined  with  anticlimax  to  pro- 
duce humorous  effect.  In  the  following  example 
the  writer  moves  on  gravely  discussing  his  topic 
and  evidently  is  leading  the  reader  on  to  a  serious 
important  conclusion,  but  instead  of  doing  that  he 
suddenly  introduces  an  unexpected  turn. 

In  classic  times,  the  exhortation  to  fight  "pro  aris  et 
focis"  —  for  the  altars  and  the  hearths  —  was  considered 
the  strongest  appeal  that  could  be  made  to  patriotism. 
And  it  seemed  an  immortal  utterance;  for  all  subse- 
quent ages  and  people  have  acknowledged  its  force, 
and  responded  to  it  with  the  full  portion  of  manhood 
that  nature  bad  assigned  to  each.    Wisely  were  the 
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Altar  and  the  Hearth  conjoined  in  one  mighty  sen- 
tence! For  the  hearth,  too,  had  its  kindred  sanctity. 
Religion  sat  down  beside  it,  not  in  the  priestly  robes 
which  decorated,  and  perhaps  disguised  her  at  the  altar, 
but  arranged  in  a  simple  matron's  garb,  and  uttering 
her  lessons  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's  voice  and 
heart.  The  holy  Hearth!  If  any  earthly  and  material 
thing  —  or  rather,  a  divine  idea,  embodied  in  brick 
and  mortar  —  might  be  supposed  to  possess  the  per- 
manence of  moral  truth,  it  was  this.  All  revered  it. 
The  man  who  did  not  put  off  his  shoes  upon  this  holy 
ground  would  have  deemed  it  pastime  to  trample  upon 
the  altar.  It  has  been  our  task  to  uproot  the  hearth. 
What  further  reform  is  left  for  our  children  to  achieve, 
imless  they  overthrow  the  altar  too?  And  by  what 
appeal,  hereafter,  when  the  breath  of  hostile  invaders  may 
mingle  with  the  pure,  cold  breezes  of  our  country,  shall 
we  attempt  to  rouse  up  native  valor?  Fight  for  your 
hearths?  There  will  be  none  throughout  the  land. 
Fight  for  your  Stoves!  Not  I,  in  faith.  If,  in  such 
a  cause,  I  strike  a  blow,  it  shall  be  on  the  invader's  part ; 
and  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  shatter  the  abomination 
all  to  pieces ! 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  :  Fire  Worship. 

Humor  is  an  important  element  in  novels  and  short 
stories.  Such  characters  as  Dickens'  *  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,  Jane  Austen's  Mrs.  Bennett,  George  Eliot's 
Mrs.  Poyser,  Thackeray's  Pendennis,  Mark  Twain's 
Tom  Sawyer,  Mr.  Tarkington's  "  Seventeen,"  Mrs. 
Deland's  wisely  humorous  Dr.  Lavender,  Holmes' 
the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  and  Mr.  Dunne's 
Mr.  Dooley. 

*  Students  should  note  that  it  is  customary  to  omit  "Mr."  or 
"Miss  "  in  referring  to  authors  no  longer  Uving. 
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EXERCISE 

t 

Find  and  bring  into  doss  five  brief  examples  of  humor ^ 
that  are  not  mere  anecdotes.  Look  in  the  works  of  the 
authors  named  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Satire,  Irony.  —  Satire  and  irony  are  kinds  of 
humor.  In  satire  we  find  a  person  making  fun  of 
some  folly,  vanity,  or  worse  fault.  Satire  aims  to 
reform  those  things  by  ridiculing  them.  You  know 
how  you  shrink  from  ridicule  from  your  class-mates ; 
so,  in  the  world,  men  and  women  shrink  from  ridi- 
cule by  great  writers. 

Study  the  following  example  of  satire.  What  is 
satirized?  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  writer?  Is  he 
kind  or  cruel?    Does  he  make  you  laugh? 

Ogres  in  our  days  need  not  be  giants  at  all.  In  former 
times,  and  in  children's  books,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
paint  your  moral  in  such  large  letters  that  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  it,  ogres  are  made  with  that  enormous 
mouth  .  .  .  with  which  they  can  swallow  down  a  baby, 
almost  without  using  that  great  knife  which  they  always 
carry.  They  are  too  cimning  now-a-days.  They  go 
about  in  society,  slim,  small,  quietly  dressed,  and  show- 
ing no  especially  great  appetite. 

In  the  company  assembled  in  your  genteel  drawing- 
room,  who  bow  here  and  there  and  smile  in  white  neck- 
cloths, you  receive  men  who  elbow  through  life  success- 
fully enough,  but  who  are  ogres  in  private :  men  wicked, 
false,  rapacious,  flattering;  cruel  hectors  at  home,  smil- 
ing courtiers  abroad;  causing  wives,  children,  servants, 
parents  to  tremble  before  them,  and  smiling  and  bowing 
as  they  bid  strangers  welcome  to  their  castles.  I  say 
these  are  men  who  have  crunched  the  bones  of  victim 
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after  victim,  in  whose  closets  lie  skeletons  picked  fright- 
fully clean. 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray:  Ogres  (Adapted). 

The  following  satire  upon  the  early  poetry  of  Lord 
Byron  is  still  amusing  and  pointed.  It  mi^t  apply 
to  many  a  sentimental  young  poet  of  to-day.  Which 
sentences  seem  most  likely  to  woimd  vanity? 

We  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure  him,  that  the  mere 
rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  even  when  accompanied  by 
the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  feet  —  nay,  althou^ 
(which  does  not  always  happen)  those  feet  should  scan 
regularly,  and  have  been  all  coimted  accurately  upon 
the  fingers  —  is  not  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  We  would 
entreat  him  to  believe  that  a  certain  portion  of  liveliness, 
somewhat  of  fancy,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poem; 
and  that  a  poem  in  the  present  day,  to  be  read,  must 
contain  at  least  one  thought,  either  in  a  little  degree 
different  from  the  ideas  of  former  writers,  or  differently 
expressed.  We  put  it  to  his  candor,  whether  there  is 
an3rthing  so  deserving  the  name  of  poetry  in  verses  like 
the  following,  written  in  1806,  and  whether,  if  a  youth 
of  eighteen  could  say  an3rthing  so  uninteresting  to  his 
ancestors  a  youth  of  nineteen  should  publish  it. 

Shades  of  heroes  farewell!    Your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you,  adieu  I  etc. 

From  a  paper  on  Hours  of  Idleness  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  1808. 

Which  is  the  most  satirical  sentence  in  the  next 
extract  and  what  does  it  satirize  ? 

The  English  statesman  is  bribed  not  to  be  bribed. 
He  is  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  so  that  he 
may  never  afterwards  be  found  with  the  silver  spoons 
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in  his  pocket.  So  strong  is  our  faith  in  this  protection 
by  plutocracy,  that  we  are  more  and  more  trusting  our 
empire  in  the  hands  of  families  which  inherit  wealth  with- 
out either  blood  or  manners.  Some  of  our  political 
houses  are  parvenue  by  pedigree ;  they  hand  on  vulgarity 
like  a  coat-of-arms.  In  the  case  of  many  a  modern  states- 
man to  say  that  he  is  born  with  a  sUver  spoon  in  his 
mouth  is  at  once  inadequate  and  excessive.  He  is  bom 
with  a  silver  knife  in  his  mouth. 
Gilbert  Chesterton  :  WhaCs  Wrong  with  the  World.* 

Irony  is  a  kind  of  satire  in  which  the  writer  pre- 
tends to  be  entirely  serious,  pretends  to  mean 
exactly  what  he  says.  Irony  is  often  hard  to  de- 
tect, but  may  be  recognized  by  the  unlikeness  of 
the  opinions  expressed  to  the  opinions  held  by  ordi- 
narily thoughtful  persons. 

In  the  following  extract  what  does  Swift  seem  to 
approve  of  in  conversation?  Did  he  approve? 
Had  he  helped  to  promote  it?  Did  he  really  hope 
that  it  would  improve  the  language? 

The  only  invention  of  late  years,  which  hath  any 
way  contributed  towards  poUteness  in  discourse,  is 
that  of  abbreviating  or  reducing  words  of  many  sylla- 
bles into  one,  by  lopping  oflF  the  rest.  This  refinement, 
having  begun  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  I  had 
some  share  in  the  honoiu*  of  promoting  it,  and  I  observe, 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  that  it  makes  daily  advance- 
ments, and  I  hope  in  time  will  raise  oiu*  language  to  the 
utmost  perfection. 

Jonathan  Swift  :  Polite  Conversation. 

In  John  Muir^s  Our   National  Parks  are   pro- 

*  Copyright,  1910,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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tests  against  the  destruction  of  our  forests  by  fires 
due  to  man's  carelessness  and  indifference.  Muir's 
stirring  language  has  had  actual  beneficial  effect, 
so  we  see  that  the  irony  of  the  following  passage 
has  a  historic  interest  and  value. 

Every  train  rolls  on  through  dismal  smoke  and  bar- 
barous, melancholy  ruins ;  and  the  companies  might  well 
cry  in  their  advertisements:  "Come!  travel  our  way. 
Ours  is  the  blackest.  It  is  the  only  genuine  Erebus 
route.  The  sky  is  black  and  the  groimd  is  black,  and  on 
either  side  there  is  a  continuous  border  of  black  stumps 
and  logs  and  blasted  trees  appealing  to  heaven  for  help 
as  if  still  half  alive,  and  their  mute  eloquence  is  most 
interestingly  touching.  The  blackness  is  perfect.  On 
account  of  the  superior  skill  of  our  workmen,  advantages 
of  climate,  and  the  kind  of  trees,  the  charring  is  generdly 
deeper  along  our  line,  and  the  ashes  are  deeper,  and  the 
confusion  and  desolation  displayed  can  never  be  rivaled. 
No  other  route  on  this  continent  so  fully  illustrates  the 
abomination  of  desolation." 

John  Muir:  Our  National  Parks. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  next 
extract  concerning  the  attitude  of  English  theatres 
toward  Shakespeare  to-day? 

It  is  difficult  to  praise  the  poetry  of  Hamlet.  Nearly 
all  the  play  is  as  familiar  by  often  quotation  as  the  New 
Testament.  The  great,  wise,  and  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  play  is  a  part  of  the  English  mind  for  ever.  It  is 
difficult  to  Uve  for  a  day  anjrwhere  in  England  (except  in  a 
theater)  without  hearing  or  reading  a  part  of  Hamlet. 

John  Masefield  :  William  Shakespeare. 

Pathos.  —  Coventry  Patmore,  an  English  poet, 
has  said,  *'  brevity  is  the  soul  of  pathos."    Few 
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authors  can  sustain  a  tone  of  pathos  without  be- 
coming sentimental  and  even  ludicrous.  Dickens 
in  his  account  of  Little  Nell,  in  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
exaggerated  his  effects  so  much  that  he  became 
merely  wearisome.  Richardson's  novels  in  the 
eighteenth  century  are  famous  for  their  "  tears." 
Sentimentality  is  a  defect,  and  simplicity  is  a  virtue 
in  style.  It  is  usually  in  reference  to  children, 
animals,  the  weak,  the  oppressed,  that  pathos  ap- 
pears in  literature,  and  pathos  is  much  more  due  to 
subject-matter  and  content  than  to  style.  Ex- 
amples of  real  pathos  may  be  found  in  Thackeray's 
picture  of  old  Colonel  Newcome  in  The  Newcomea, 
"  Eleanor  Atkinson's  "  account  of  a  devoted  dog 
in  Greyfriars  Bobby,  in  John  Brown's  accoimt  of 
Scott's  Uttle  friend,  Marjorie  Fleming,  and  in  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  In  Ole  Virginia,  picturing 
the  pathetic  devotion  of  old  servants.  Miss  Pratt's 
stories  about  Ezekiel,  and  Myra  Kelly's  Little 
Aliens  make  a  very  definite  appeal  to  one's  tender- 
ness and  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  sensitive,  bewil- 
dered children,  and  the  appeal  is  all  the  greater 
because  a  wholesome  contrast  of  humor  is  apparent. 
Pathos  arouses  in  us  definite  feelings  of  sympathy, 
pity,  and  tenderness;  it  is  different  from  mere 
seriousness  or  grave  contemplative  reverie  over  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  of  the  world.  If  you  try  to 
tell  pathetic  tales,  remember  that  you  must  be  brief, 
you  must  select  really  moving  details,  and  above  all 
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you  must  avoid  seeming  to  try  to  draw  tears.  The 
"  sob-story  "  of  the  joiumalists  must  be  marked  by 
reticence,  by  sincerity,  and  by  dramatic  swiftness 
if  it  is  to  move  the  public.  Pathos  is  not  universal 
in  its  appeal.  Some  people  are  unmoved  by  that 
which  seems  highly  affecting  to  others,  but  no 
thoughtful  person  can  be  wholly  cold  to  the  portrayal 
of  actual  suffering,  loneliness,  or  keen  disappointment. 
Detached  extracts  cannot  illustrate  pathos  very 
well.  Does  the  following  passage  awaken  in  you  any 
sympathy  for  the  boy?  The  extract  describes  the 
adventures  of  a  ten  year  old  boy  running  away  from 
a  wretched  existence  in  London  where  he  had  been 
cruelly  treated,  after  having  been  brought  up  in 
comfort  and  ease. 

I  got  that  Sunday  through  three  and  twenty  miles  on 
the  straight  road,  though  not  very  easily,  for  I  was  new 
to  that  kbd  of  toil.  I  see  myself,  as  evening  closes  in, 
coming  over  the  bridge  at  Rochester,  footsore  and  tired, 
and  eating  bread  I  had  bought  for  supper.  One  or  two 
little  houses  with  the  notice,  "Lodgings  for  Travellers," 
hanging  out  had  tempted  me ;  but  I  was  afraid  of  spend- 
ing the  few  pence  I  had,  and  even  more  afraid  of  the 
vicious  looks  of  the  trampers  I  had  met  or  overtaken.  I 
sought  no  shelter,  therefore,  but  the  sky ;  and  toiling  into 
Chatham  —  which,  in  the  night's  aspect,  is  a  mere  dream 
of  chalk,  and  drawbridges,  and  mastless  ships  in  a  muddy 
river,  roofed  like  Noah's  arks  —  crept  at  last  upon  a  sort 
of  grass-grown  battery  overhanging  a  lane,  where  a 
sentry  was  walking  to  and  fro.  Here  I  lay  down  near  a 
cannon ;  and,  happy  in  the  society  of  the  sentry's  foot- 
steps. .  .  .  Very  stfif  and  sore  of  foot  I  was  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  and  quite  dazed  by  the  beating  of  drums  and  march- 
ing of  troops.  Feeling  that  I  could  go  but  a  very  little 
way  that  day,  if  I  were  to  reserve  any  strength  for  getting 
to  my  journey's  end,  I  resolved  to  make  the  sale  of  my 
jacket  its  principal  business.  Accordingly,  I  took  the 
jacket  off,  that  I  might  learn  to  do  without  it. 

Charles  Dickbns:    David  Copper  field. 

« 

EXERCISE 

1.  Find  in  any  of  the  books  mentioned  abovef  or  in 
the  daily  paper,  some  paragraph  thai  seems  to  you  to 
illustrate  pathos. 

S.  Bring  into  doss  a  list  of  stories  thai  seem  full  of 
paihos  to  (a)  your  mother,  (b)  your  twelve  year  old 
sister,  (c)  your  father. 

ORAL  EXERCISE 

Study  closely  the  diction,  sentence-structure,  and  style 
of  each  of  the  following  passages.  Point  out  in  each : 
words  that  are  especially  vivid,  specific,  unusual;  serir- 
tences  that  have  vigor,  beauty,  and  melody.  Are  there 
any  figures  of  speech?  Is  the  passage  as  a  whole 
rhythmical  t  Characterize  the  author,  as  best  you  can, 
telling  what  you  surmise  is  true  about  his  education, 
his  reading,  his  experience  in  life.  Is  he  logical,  pas- 
sionate,  imaginative?  Has  he  a  sense  of  humor?  Is 
he  touched  by  the  suffering  or  the  grief  of  others? 

1.  It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and 
surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed 
to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.    I  saw  her  just  above 
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the  horizon,  decoratmg  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
she  just  began  to  move  in,  —  glittering  like  the  morning- 
star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy.  Oh !  what  a  rev- 
olution !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have  to  contemplate 
without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall.  Little  did 
I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of 
enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever 
be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  dif^ace 
concealed  in  that  bosom ;  Uttle  did  I  dream  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a 
nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour,  and 
of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that 
threatened  her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
gone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators,  has 
succeeded;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  for 
ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  digni- 
fied obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept 
aUve,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  free- 
dom. The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enter- 
prise, is  gone!  It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle, 
that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which 
ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  imder  which  vice  itself 
lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  its 
origin  m  the  ancient  chivalry ;  and  the  principle,  though 
varied  in  its  appearance  by  the  varying  state  of  human 
affairs,  subsisted  and  influenced  through  a  long  succession' 
of  generations,  even  to  the  time  we  Uve  in.  If  it  should 
ever  be  totally  extinguished,  the  loss  I  fear  will  be  great. 
It  is  this  which  has  given  its  character  to  modem  Europe. 
It  is  this  which  has  distinguished  it  to  its  advantage, 
from  the  states  of  Asia,  and  possibly  from  those  states 
which  flourished  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  an- 
tique world.     It  was  this,  which,  without  confounding 
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ranks,  had  produced  a  noble  equality,  and  handed  it  down 
through  all  the  gradations  of  social  Ufe.  It  was  this  opin- 
ion which  mitigated  kings  into  companions,  and  raised 
private  men  to  be  fellows  with  kings.  Without  force  or 
opposition,  it  subdued  the  fierceness  of  pride  and  power ;  it 
obliged  sovereigns  to  submit  to  the  soft  collar  of  social 
esteem,  compelled  stem  authority  to  submit  to  elegance, 
and  gave  a  dominating  vanquisher  of  laws  to  be  subdu^ 
by  manners. 
Edboind  Burkb  :  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

2.  Oh,  these  flames !  They  persecute,  they  enthrall  me; 
they  curl  roimd  my  temples,  they  hiss  upon  my  brain; 
they  taunt  me  with  their  fierce,  foul  voices ;  they  carp  at 
me,  they  wither  me,  they  consimie  me,  throwing  back  to 
me  a  Uttle  of  life  to  roll  and  suffer  in,  with  their  fangs 
upon  me. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  :  Essex  and  Spenser. 

3.  There  was  a  day,  many  years  ago,  when  this  mother 
and  son,  standing  together,  had  looked  at  the  fierce 
beauty  of  molten  iron;  then  she  had  told  him  of  high 
things  hidden  in  the  seething  and  shimmering  metal  — 
of  dreams  to  be  realized,  of  splendid  tools,  of  vast  ambi- 
tions. As  she  spoke,  a  spark  of  vivid  imderstanding  had 
leaped  from  his  mmd  to  hers.  Now  her  bon  wiU,  melted 
by  the  fires  of  love,  was  seething  and  glowing,  dazzlingl^ 
bright  in  the  white  heat  of  complete  self-renimciation ;  it 
was  ready  to  be  poured  into  a  torturing  mould  to  make  a 
tool  with  which  he  might  save  his  soul !  But  no  spark  of 
understanding  came  into  his  angry  eyes. 

Margaret  Deland  :  The  Iron  Woman.* 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  a  drought  where  there  are 
many  poplars.  And  yet  their  green  is  not  rich;  the 
coolest  have  a  color  much  mingled  with  a  cloud-gray. 
It  does  but  need  fresh  and  simple  eyes  to  recognize  their 

*  Copyright  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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unfolded  life.  When  the  other  trees  grow  dark  and  keep 
still,  the  poplar  and  the  aspen  do  not  darken  —  or  hardly 
—  and  the  deepest  summer  will  not  find  a  day  in  which 
they  do  not  keep  awake.  No  waters  are  so  viplant,  even 
when  a  lake  is  bare  to  the  wind. 

When  Keats  said  of  his  Dian  that  she  fastened  up  her 
hair  ''with  fingers  cool  as  aspen  leaves/'  he  knew  the 
coolest  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  a  coolness  of  color,  as 
well  as  of  leaf,  which  the  breeze  takes  on  both  sides  —  the 
greenish  and  the  grayish.  The  poplar  green  has  no 
glows,  no  gold ;  it  is  an  austere  color,  as  little  rich  as  the 
color  of  mllows,  and  less  silvery  than  theirs.  The  sun 
can  hardly  ^d  it;  but  he  can  shine  between.  Poplars 
and  aspens  let  the  sun  through  with  the  wind.  You 
may  have  the  sky  sprinkled  tlurough  them  in  high  mid- 
simmier,  when  all  the  woods  are  close. 

Alice  Meynbll  :  In  Jidy,  Essays. 

5.  All  that  is  left  of  the  long,  lean  vessels  with  their 
rakish  masts,  yachtlike  lines,  and  clouds  of  snowy  can- 
vas lies  scattered  over  the  bottom  of  the  seven  seas,  on 
coral  reefs  of  far-away  islands,  on  the  granite  ledges  of 
Cape  Horn;  or  they  may  be  found  here  and  there  in 
remote  harbors,  rotting  away  their  last  da3r8  as  coal 
hulks,  or  serving  other  lowly  purposes,  far  from  the  scenes 
of  their  glory.  But  in  passing,  the  cUpper  left  a  record  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud,  for,  though  made  in  the 
trackless  waters  of  the  great  deep,  it  will  ever  Uve  in  the 
hearts  of  men  whose  heritage  is  the  sea. 

W.  J.  Aylward:  The  Clipper-Ship  and  her  Seamen, 
Scribner^s  Magazine,  Apnl,  1917. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


NABRATION 


Gweral  Rules  of  Structure  in  Narration.  —  In 
the  preceding  chapter  on  Narration  we  discovered 
certain  rules  that  may  be  repeated  thus:  — 

1.  Remember  that  a  narrative  deals  primarily 
with  action,  movement,  event. 

2.  Choose  a  subject  that  is  simple  and  definite. 
Avoid  subjects  that  involve  many  people  and  many 
incidents. 

3.  Make  a  careful  outline  of  your  narrative. 

4.  Give  at  or  near  the  beginning  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  persons  acting,  the  time  and  the 
place  of  the  action. 

5.  Keep  to  the  subject  you  have  chosen;  omit 
unnecessary  details  and  digressions. 

6.  Arrange  your  details  as  far  as  possible  in  chron- 
ological order.    Be  coherent. 

7.  Keep  your  reader  in  suspense  regarding  the 
outcome  of  events.  Arrange  events  in  the  order  of 
climax.  Make  your  reader's  interest  increase  as 
the  narrative  progresses. 

8.  Subordinate  minor  details  to  the  really  impor- 
tant major  events. 

407 
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9.  Keep  to  the  method  and  tone  you  have  adopted. 
If  your  narrative  is  to  be  told  in  the  first  person  or 
in  the  third  do  not  change  from  one  person  to  the 
other.  Do  not  use  the  expository  objective  method 
of  narration  in  one  half  and  the  dramatic  method 
with  dialogue  in  the  other  half. 

10.  Have  regard  for  proportion.  Do  not  pack 
the  first  half  of  your  narrative  with  exciting  events 
and  then  let  the  other  half  drag  on  wearisomely 
without  any  important  action. 

11.  Make  your  conclusion  an  effective  and  real 
end  to  your  narrative,  so  that  the  reader  will  not 
be  left  in  doubt  about  the  outcome  of  your  tale. 

Narration  Aided  by  Description  or  Exposition.  — 
In  order  to  create  a  vivid  setting  or  background 
for  events,  to  show  how  persons  and  places  and 
objects  look,  we  need  the  help  of  description.  In 
order  to  portray  characters  and  to  define  situations 
we  need  the  help  of  exposition.  Practice  in  these 
subjects  will  help  greatly  in  narration. 

Study  the  following  example  of  description  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  a  person  in  an  alarming  situation. 

Denis  breathed  again.  He  gave  them  a  few  minutes' 
grace  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  then  groped  about  for 
some  means  of  opening  the  door,  and  slipping  forth 
again.  The  inner  surface  was  quite  smooth,  not  a  tumdle, 
not  a  molding,  not  a  projection  of  any  sort.  He  got  his 
finger-nails  round  the  edges  and  puUed,  but  the  mass 
was  immovable.  He  shook  it,  it  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 
Denis  de  Beaulieu  frowned  and  gave  vent  to  a  little  noise- 
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less  whistle.  What  ailed  the  door,  he  wondered.  Why 
was  it  open?  How  came  it  to  shut  so  easily  and  so  effect- 
ually after  him?  There  was  something  obscure  and 
underhand  about  all  this,  that  was  little  to  the  young 
man's  fancy.  It  looked  like  a  snare;  and  yet  who  could 
suppose  a  snare  in  such  a  quiet  by-street  and  in  a  house 
of  so  prosperous  and  even  noble  an  exterior?  And  yet 
—  snare  or  no  snare,  intentionally  or  imintentionally — 
here  he  was,  prettily  trapped ;  and  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  see  no  way  out  of  it  again.  The  darkness  began 
to  weigh  upon  him.  He  gave  ear;  all  was  silent  with- 
out, but  within  and  close  by  he  seemed  to  catch  a  faint 
sighing,  a  faint  sobbing  rustle,  a  little  stealthy  creak  — 
as  though  many  persons  were  at  his  side,  holding  them- 
selves quite  still,  and  governing  even  their  respiration 
with  the  extreme  of  sl3mess. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :  The  Sire  de  MaUtroifa  Doer. 

In  the  foUowing  passage  note  how  the  narrative 
is  assisted  by  exposition. 

The  artist  came  in  Bret  Harte.  He  was  not,  like 
Mark  Twain,  born  of  the  stuff  in  which  he  worked.  His 
art  is  not  that  of  the  native  life,  becoming  conscious 
of  itself  and  finding  original  expression.  He  was  a  visitor 
from  the  outer  world,  Eastern-bom  and  Eastern-bred. 
The  son  of  a  Greek  professor  who  taught  in  a  college  at 
Albany,  in  New  York,  he  grew  up  in  a  library,  bred  on 
literature  from  boyhood,  where  alone  such  breeding  takes, 
with  his  brain  stuffed  carelessly  with  the  best  English 
humor  and  romance,  and  indeed,  if  Don  Quixote,  Gil 
BlaSf  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  Tales  of  the  Genii  be  added, 
the  best  in  the  world.  StUl  a  stripling  youth,  he  was 
flung  into  the  CaUfomian  ferment,  impressionable  and 
sharp  to  observe,  with  eyes  trained  on  contemporaneous 
man  under  the  tutelage  of  the  art  of  Dickens,  with  its 
long  resources  of  comedy,  sentiment,  and  kindliness. 
He  had  shown  the  literary  gift  from  childhood ;  he  could 
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meditate  his  experience,  brood  over  his  creatures,  and 
love  them,  and  his  skill  in  language  was  fine  to  serve 
his  ends.  The  relaxed  moral  strain  of  conversation  about 
him  loosed  his  tongue  and  let  him  have  his  say  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  within  him.  The  environment 
was  crowded  with  artistic  elements,  and  he  b^an  to 
select,  with  directness  and  simplicity,  and  combine  and 
create,  and  without  knowing  it,  he  had  found  the  gold 
that  grows  not  dim  and  melts  not  away.  His  graphic 
power  was  great ;  the  vividness  of  the  scenes,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  character,  the  telling  force  of  the  incident,  the 
reality  of  the  talk,  the  simple  depth  of  the  sentiment, 
make  up  a  body  of  human  truth,  clear,  picturesque, 
sincere,  and  homespun,  which  went  at  once  to  the  heart. 
Gborqe  Edward  Woodberrt  :  America^  in  Literature,* 

Kinds  of  Narrative.  Anecdote.  —  The  simplest 
kind  of  narrative  is  the  anecdote,  which  relates 
some  incident  that  reveals  wit,  or  heroism,  or  gen- 
erosity, or  some  other  distinctive  trait.  The  anec- 
dote is  concerned  with  one  action  only,  and  must  be 
brief  in  order  to  be  pointed. 

The  following  brief  anecdote  is  an  instance  of  skill 
in  the  selection  of  details,  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
climax,  and  in  successful  dramatic  conclusion. 
Note  the  title  given  and  the  way  in  which  the  nar- 
rative leads  up  to  the  sentence  which  explains  the 
title.  A  single  word  after  that  would  have  been 
an  anti-climax.  Note  how  concisely  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  and  the  place  is  given ;  how  brief 
and  yet  how  full  of  meaning  the  dialogue  is;  not 
an  unnecessary  detail  is  included. 

*  Copyright  by  Harper  and  Brothen. 
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The  Query  Courteous 

One  day  a  celebrated  advocate  was  arguing  before  a 
very  rude  old  Scotch  Judge,  who  pointed  with  one  fore- 
finger to  one  of  his  own  ears,  and  with  the  other  to  the 
opposite  one. 

"Youseethis,  Mr.  X?" 

"I  do,  my  Lord,"  said  the  advocate. 

''Well,  it  just  goes  in  here  and  comes  out  there,"  and 
his  Lordship  smiled  with  the  hilarity  of  a  Judge  who 
thinks  he  has  actually  said  a  good  thing. 

''I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  advocate. 
"What  is  there  to  prevent  it?" 

Lord  Brampton:  Reminiscencea. 

Note  how  the  following  anecdote  is  narrated  in  a 
single  sentence. 

Once  a  dunce,  void  of  learning  but  full  of  books,  flouted 
a  library-less  scholar  witd  these  words  —  Salve,  doctor 
sine  librisf  but  the  next  day  the  scholar  coming  into  this 

{'eerer's  study  crowned  with  books,  —  salvetef  Kftri,  saith 
le,  sine  doctore. 

Thomas  Fuller  :  The  Holy  and  Profane  State. 

In  the  following  anecdote  what  trait  is  brought 
out  by  the  action  of  the  chief  character  7  How  suc- 
cessful is  this  as  a  bit  of  narrative? 

King  Lets  Horse  Drink  First 

The  son  of  a  leading  manufacturer  of  Brussels,  whose 
two  brothers  have  been  killed  at  the  front,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  which  dates  from  the  first  sunmier  of 
the  war : 

"It  had  been  a  hot  day  and  King  Albert,  who  had  not 
left  the  trenches  for  hours,  was  suffering  from  thirst. 
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He  asked  for  something  to  drink,  but  not  a  soldier  had 
anything  left.  Back  of  the  trenches  a  man  saw  a  horse 
drinking  and  went  over  and  started  to  pull  the  bucket 
away. 

"'Don't  do  that/  said  the  King.  'Let  the  poor  ani- 
mal drink ;  perhaps  it  needs  it  more  than  I  do.' 

"It  was  not  imtU  the  horse  had  finished  drinking  that 
the  King  took  up  the  bucket  and  drank  the  few  drops 
that  remained." 

Our  Dumb  Animals. 

Inasmuch  as  Americans  are  fond  of  telling  anec- 
dotes, it  may  be  well  for  us  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  successful  raconteur,  or  teller  of  anecdotes,  should 
study,  above  all  things,  brevity,  condensatioii, 
climax.  Many  a  person  in  conversation,  at  dinners, 
or  in  public  speeches  bores  his  audience  and  spoils 
a  good  story  by  giving  too  inuch  detail,  and  by  tell- 
ing too  many  stories. 

Incident.  —  An  incident  is  a  single  event  related 
in  a  rather  leisurely  fashion  that  allows  description 
and  comment.  The  important  guide  to  relating 
incidents  is  a  sense  of  proportion  and  the  power  to 
make  the  central  action  stand  out  clearly.  An  inci- 
dent is  more  complex  than  an  anecdote. 

The  following  incident  is  related  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  bring  out  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  chief 
actors,  to  make  the  scene  vivid,  and  to  show  the 
author's  sense  of  humor.    Note  the  final  touch. 

As  we  passed  up  the  shady  side  of  their  wide  street, 
we  came  upon  a  plump  little  blond  boy,  lying  asleep  on 
the  stones,  with  his  head  upon  his  arm;  and  as  no  one 
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was  near,  the  artist  of  our  party  stopped  to  sketch  the 
sleeper.  Atmospheric  knowledge  of  the  fact  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  the  center  of  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people  of  Chioggia,  who  dis- 
cussed us,  and  the  artist's  treatment  of  her  subject,  in 
open  congress.  They  handed  round  the  airy  chaff  as 
usual,  but  were  very  orderly  and  respectful,  never- 
theless. .  .  . 

I  placed  a  niunber  of  soldi  *  in  the  boy's  hand,  to  the 
visible  sensation  of  the  crowd,  and  then  we  moved  away 
and  left  him,  heading,  as  we  went,  a  procession  of  Chioz- 
zotti,  who  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  relinquish 
us  tUl  we  took  refuge  in  a  church.  When  we  came  out 
the  procession  had  disappeared,  but  all  around  the  chiu*ch 
door,  and  picturesquely  scattered  upon  the  pavement 
in  every  direction,  lay  boys  asleep,  with  their  heads  upon 
their  arms.  As  we  passed  laughing  through  the  midst 
of  the  slumberers,  they  rose  and  followed  us  with  cries 
of  "Take  me  down !  Take  me  down !"  They  ran  ahead, 
and  fell  asleep  again  in  our  path,  and  round  every  comei 
we  came  upon  a  sleeping  boy ;  and,  indeed,  we  never  got 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  slimiber  till  we  returned  to  the 
steamer  for  Venice,  when  Chioggia  shook  off  her  drowsy 
stupor,  and  began  to  tempt  us  to  throw  soldi  into  the 
water,  to  be  dived  for  by  her  awakened  children. 

William  Dean  Howblls  :  Vevietian  Life, 


EXERCISES 

1.  Bring  to  class  four  anecdotes  which  you  have 
found  in  newspapers,  magazines,  or  books,  and  state 
which  one  you  think  best  exemplifies  the  rules  given 
above. 

2.  Tell  how  your  little  sister,  or  brother,  or  friend, 
made  everybody  at  dinner  laugh. 

3.  Relate  some  anecdote  of  your  childhood. 

♦  Copper  coins. 
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4.  Tell  the  story  of  some  mistake  you  have  made  in 
confusing  your  hat,  or  mnbrella,  or  book,  with  that  of 
another  person,  and  explain  the  amusing  complications. 

5.  Recount  an  incident  connected  with  your  summer 
vacation:  — how  you  caught, a  woodchuck;  how  you 
gathered  five  quarts  of  blueberries ;  how  you  discovered 
a  spring  on  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  how  you  fell  into 
the  pond ;  how  you  met  yoiu*  uncle's  friend  on  the  train 
and  recognized  him. 


Biography.  —  A  biography  is  the  narrative  of  a 
person's  life.  It  may  be  long  or  short,  a  paragraph 
in  a  newspaper  or  a  whole  book.  A  good  biography 
gives  information  on  the  following  topics:  —  an- 
cestry, birth,  education,  occupation  in  life,  achieve- 
ments, personal  appearance,  character,  ideals, 
friends,  death,  and  fame  after  death. 

Study  the  example  below  and  point  out  the  de- 
tails relating  to  each  of  the  topics  just  mentioned. 
What  important  omissions  are  there? 

John  Keats  was  bom  in  London  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1795.  His  father  was  in  the  employment  of  a 
Uvery-stable  keeper  in  Moorfields,  whose  daughter  he 
married.  Keats  lost  his  father  when  he  was  nine  years 
old,  and  his  mother  when  he  was  fifteen.  He  and  his 
brothers  were  sent  to  a  good  school  at  Enfield  kept  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  whose  son,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  weU 
known  ^terwards  from  his  connection  with  letters  and 
literary  men,  was  a  valuable  friend  to  John  Keats.  As  a 
schoolboy,  Keats  seems  to  have  been  at  first  remarked 
chiefly  for  his  pugnacity  and  high  spirit,  but  he  soon 
showed  a  love  of  reading.  On  leaving  school  in  1810  he 
was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a  siu|;eon  at  Edmonton ; 
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f  he  was  there  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Clarkes,  who 
continued  to  see  him,  took  interest  in  his  awakening 
powers,  and  lent  him  books,  —  amongst  them  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spenser,  the  poet  whose  influence  has  left  on 
the  poetry  of  Keats  so  deep  an  impression.  The  young 
surgeon's  apprentice  took  to  verse-making ;  when  he  went 
to  London  to  walk  the  hospitals,  he  was  introduce  by 
the  Clarkes  to  their  literary  friends  there,  and  knew 
Leigh  Hunt,  HazUtt,  Basil  Montagu,  Haydon,  Shelley, 
and  Godwin.  In  1817  he  brought  out  his  first  volmne  of 
verse,  and  abandoned  the  profession  of  surgery,  for  which, 
however,  disagreeable  though  it  was  to  him,  he  had  shown 
aptitude  and  dexterity.  His  first  Volmne  contained  the 
Epistles,  which  we  now  read  amongst  his  collected  poems ; 
it  had  no  success.  But  his  friends  saluted  his  genius 
with  warm  admiration  and  confidence,  and  in  1818  he 
published  his  Endymion.  It  was  mercilessly  treated  by 
Blackwood*s  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  by  the  Quarterly 
Review.  Meanwhile  Keats's  small  fortune  was  melting 
away,  and  signs  of  disease  began  to  show  themselves  in 
him.  Nevertheless,  in  the  next  year  or  two  he  produced 
his  best  poems ;  but  his  health  and  circmnstances  did  not 
mend,  while  a  passionate  attachment,  with  which  he  was 
at  this  time  seized,  added  another  cause  of  agitation. 
ITie  seeds  of  consumption  were  in  him,  he  had  th^  tem- 
perament of  the  consmnptive ;  his  poetry  fevered  him,  his 
embarrassments  fretted  him,  his  love-passion  shook  him 
to  pieces.  He  had  an  attack  of  bleeding  from  the  lungs  ; 
he  got  better,  but  it  returned;  change  of  climate  was 
reconunended,  and  after  publishing  his  third  volume. 
Lamia,  IsabeUa  and  other  Poems,  he  sailed  for  Italy  in 
September,  1820,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Severn. 
Italy  could  not  restore  him.  He  established  himself  at 
Rome  with  Severn,  but  in  spite  of  the  devoted  care  and 
kindness  of  this  admirable  friend,  he  rapidly  grew  worse, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1821,  he  died.  He  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  John  Keats  was  buried  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome,  and  on  his  gravestone  is 
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the  inscription  which  he  himself  told  his  friend  to  place 
there :  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water, 
T.  Humphry  Ward  :  Selections  from  the  English  Poets. 

EXERCISE 

Make  an  outline  of  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Keats, 
indicating  how  you  would  arrange  the  paragraphs  if 
you  were  to  amplify  and  enlarge  this  biography. 

EXERCISE 

Write  biographies  .of  three  of  the  following  persons. 
Gather  your  material  from  the  encyclopcedia  or  from 
some  long  biography.  Proportion  your  work  so  that 
it  will  cover  the  subject  in  about  four  hundred  words. 

1.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  11.  John  Gutenberg. 

2.  Daniel  Defoe.  12.  James  Russell  Lowell. 

3.  Lafayette.  13.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

4.  Mazzini.  14.  Louisa  May  Alcott. 

5.  Giotto.  15.  Florence  Nightingale. 

6.  Beethoven.  16.  Charlotte  BrontS. 

7.  Bernard  Palissy.  17.  Elizabeth  Fry. 

8.  John  Muir.  18.  Jane  Addams. 

9.  Martin  Luther.  19.  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

10.  Sir  Walter  Scott.         20.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

A  more  extended  biography  gives  fuller  details, 
with  comments  upon  them,  and  such  comments  are 
often  the  source  of  the  pleasure  in  reading  biography. 

Note  in  the  following  extract  from  the  long  life 
of  Nelson  how  leisurely  the  method  is  as  compared 
with  that  employed  in  the  biography  of  Keats. 

It  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer  that  the  British 
fleet  might  be  distinguished  by  humanity  in  the  victoiy 
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which  he  expected.  Setting  an  example  himself,  he  twice 
gave  orders  to  cease  firing  upon  the  RedovbtabUy  suppos- 
ing that  she  had  struck,  because  her  great  guns  were 
silent ;  for,  as  she  carried  no  flag,  there  was  no  means  of 
instantly  ascertaining  the  fact.  From  this  ship,  which  he 
had  thus  twice  spared,  he  received  his  death.  A  ball 
fired  from  her  mizzen-top,  which,  in  the  then  situation  of 
the  two  vessels,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  that 
part  of  the  deck  where  he  was  standing,  struck  the  epau- 
lette on  his  left  shoulder,  —  about  a  quarter  after  one, 
just  in  the  heat  of  the  action.  He  fell  upon  his  face, 
on  the  spot  which  was  covered  by  his  poor  secretary's 
blood.  Hardy,  who  was  a  few  steps  from  him,  turning 
round,  saw  three  men  raising  him  up.  "They  have  done 
for  me  at  last.  Hardy,"  said  he.  "I  hope  not!"  cried 
Hardy.  "Yes,"  he  replied;  "my  backbone  is  shot 
through."  Yet  even  now,  not  for  a  moment  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  observed,  as  they  were  carrying  him 
down  the  ladder,  that  the  tiller  ropes  which  had  been  shot 
away,  were  not  yet  replaced,  and  ordered  that  new  ones 
should  be  rove  immediately :  —  then,  that  he  might  not 
be  seen  by  the  crew,  he  took  out  hi  handkerchief,  and 
covered  his  face  and  his  stars.  Had  he  but  concealed 
these  badges  of  honour  from  the  enemy,  England,  per- 
haps, would  not  have  had  cause  to  receive  with  sorrow  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Robert  Southby  :  The  Life  of  Nelson. 

EXERCISB 

Copy  from  one  of  the  following  famous  biographies 
a  paragraph  thai  iUitstrates  the  detailed  method  of  writ^ 
ing  a  "  K/e." 

Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott,  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte  BrontS,  Vasari's 
Lives  of  the  Italian  Painters,  Nicolay  and    Hay's 
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Life  of  Lincoln^  Mr.  Woodberry's  Life  of  Hawthorne^ 
Emerson's  account  of  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Thayer's  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour,  Vis- 
count Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  or  any  yrorka  in 
The  American  Statesmen  Series. 

An  autobiography  is  the  story  of  a  person's  life 
told  by  himself.  Goethe's  Truth  and  Poetry  from 
my  Life,  Ruskin's  Prasterita,  John  Muir's  Child- 
hood,  Boyhood,  and  Youth,  Mary  Antin's  The  Promr 
ised  Land,  and  works  by  Jacob  Riis,  and  by  Booker 
T.  Washington,  are  examples  of  this  sort  of  narrative. 

History.  —  History  is  the  account  of  the  deeds 
and  experiences  of  a  nation,  or  of  part  of  a  nation. 

In  the  following  extracts,  from  two  popular  his- 
tories by  historians  of  international  reputation, 
it  is  possible  to  see  two  different  methods.  In  the 
first,  the  author  sums  up  a  long  series  of  events  in 
very  short  space ;  in  the  second,  the  author  gives  an 
account  of  a  single  battle. 

How  many  years  are  covered  by  the  first  narra- 
tive? How  many  persons  are  mentioned?  How 
many  countries  are  discussed?  How  many  battles 
are  recorded  ?  How  much  space  is  given  to  each  bat- 
tle ?  How  much  biography  is  there  here  ?  How  much 
description?  Study  the  sentence  structure.  What 
form  of  sentence  is  used  most  frequently  ?  Analyze 
the  transitions.  Consider  the  diction.  Are  there 
any  words  that  are  new  to  you  ?  Does  the  passage 
conform  to  the  rules  outlined  on  page  407  ? 
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The  French  Republic 

The  events  of  the  French  Revolution  must  be  told 
in  the  special  History  of  France.  It  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  L/ouis  the  Sixteenth,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  who  succeeded  him  in  1774,  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  the  misgovemment  of  so  many  Kmgs 
who  had  gone  before  him,  and  above  all  of  the  last  two. 
Now  that  there  was  such  a  spirit  of  thought  and  spec- 
ulation about  in  the  world,  men  could  no  longer  bear 
tJie  abuses  of  the  old  French  system  of  government, 
the  absolute  power  of  the  King  and  the  monstrous  priv- 
il^es  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  Tlie  finances  of  the 
country  too  were  in  utter  disorder,  and  generally  there 
was  need  of  reform  in  everything.  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
an  honest  and  well-intentioned  man,  but  not  strong 
enough  for  the  place  in  which  he  found  himself,  tried 
hard  to  make  things  better,  though  perhaps  not  always 
in  the  wisest  way.  At  last,  in  1789,  the  States-General 
were  called  together,  which  had  not  met  since  1614. 
They  were  presently  changed  into  a  National  Aaeembly, 
which  made  the  greatest  changes  in  everything,  abolish- 
ing all  the  old  privileges,  and  giving  all  things,  as  it  were, 
a  fresh  start.  Among  other  things,  they  wiped  out  the 
old  provinces^  so  many  of  which  had  once  been  indepen- 
dent states,  and  divided  the  whole  country  into  depart- 
ments, called  in  a  new-fashioned  way  after  rivers  and 
mountains.  The  small  part  of  Elsass  which  remained 
independent,  and  the  territories  of  Venaissin  and  Avi- 
gnon in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  belonged 
to  the  Popes,  were  now  finally  swallowed  up  by  France. 
Then  came  a  time  of  great  confusion  and  rapid  changes. 
In  1790,  a  new  constitution  was  made,  by  which  the 
King's  power  was  made  very  small  indeed,  and  the  old 
title  of  King  of  the  French  was  revived.  In  1792,  mon- 
archy was  abolished  and  France  became  a  Republic 
under  the  National  Convention;  in  the  next  year  the 
King  was  beheaded,  and  religion  and  everything  else 
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was  swept  away.  Now  came  the  Reign  of  Terror;  one 
party  after  another  as  it  rose  to  power  put  its  enemies 
to  death.  Among  the  men  who  had  the  chief  hand  in 
this  general  destruction  W£ts  the  famous  Robespierre, 
He  was  a  native  of  Arras  in  Ariois,  but  owing  to  the 
conquests  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  the  Netherlands, 
his  country  was  now  French.  But,  before  long  a  time 
of  rather  more  quiet  began  under  the  Directory,  Mean- 
while  France  was  at  war  with  many  of  the  powers  of 
Europe;  for  Kings  began  to  be  afraid  of  the  example 
of  France  spreading.  In  1790,  war  began  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  directly  after  the 
King's  beheading  in  1793,  war  was  declared  against 
England  also.  Thus  began  the  long  Wars  of  the  French 
RevolutioUt  in  which  every  part  of  Eiu-ope  had  a  share 
at  one  time  or  another,  and  which  went  on,  with  some 
stoppages,  till  1815.  The  first  part  of  the  war  may  be 
looked  on  as  lasting  till  1797.  It  went  on  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  along  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  and  it  was 
in  the  ItaUan  part  of  the  war  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
began  to  make  himself  famous.  He  too,  like  Robespierre, 
was  a  Frenchman  only  through  the  annexations  of  France ; 
being  an  ItaUan  of  Corsica,  who  had  to  learn  the  French 
language.  His  victories  in  Italy  forced  the  Emperor 
Francis  to  give  up  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  France, 
and  Piedmont  and  Savoy  were  also  annexed.  This  was 
the  way  in  which  things  went  on  during  the  whole  time ; 
sometimes  territories  were  actually  added  to  France; 
sometimes  they  were  made  into  separate  states,  nominal 
repubUcs,  which  were  altogether  dependent  on  France. 
But  for  the  old  republics  of  Europe,  whether  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic,  no  more  respect  was  shown  than 
for  Popes  or  Kings.  As  the  Emperor  had  given  up 
so  large  a  territory  to  France,  that  he  might  get  some- 
thing in  exchange,  he  joined  the  French  in  destroying 
the  ancient  commonwealth  of  Venice,  and  they  divided 
its  dominions  between  them.  France  wished  to  get 
power  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  therefore  took  the 
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Ionian  Islands  as  part  of  her  share.  Then,  in  1798, 
Buonaparte  planned  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  and,  to  get 
money,  the  Directory  attacked  Switzerland,  because 
Berne  was  known  to  have  a  large  treasure.  Presently, 
in  1799,  another  war  began  against  the  Emperor,  who 
was  helped  by  Russia ;  this  war  chiefly  went  on  in  Swit- 
zerland. At  home  the  Directory  greatly  mismanaged 
things,  and,  when  Buonaparte  came  back  the  same 
year,  he  was  easily  able  to  upset  it  and  to  take  all  power 
into  his  own  hands.  An  old  Greek  would  have  said  that 
he  made  himself  Tyrant;  but,  after  the  fashion  of  call- 
ing everything  by  Roman  names,  he  first  called  himself 
Consul  and  then  Emperor;  he  had  a  Senate  and  what 
not,  being  in  truth  a  still  more  jabsolute  ruler  than  ever 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been. 

Edward  A.  Freeman  :  General  Sketch  of  History. 


Study  the  following  passage  closely.  What  forces 
were  opposed?  Who  were  the  leaders?  What 
were  the  numbers  ?  How  were  the  forces  equipped  ? 
Where  were  they  stationed?  What  was  their 
spirit?  What  was  the  first  movement  in  the  battle? 
the  second?  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle? 
What  was  gained  by  the  victors?  What  details  of 
the  battle  did  the  author  omit  ?  Is  the  order  chron- 
ological ?  Is  the  narrative  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  climax?  Is  the  end  effective?  What  is  the  topic 
sentence  here?  By  what  means  is  it  developed? 
What  form  of  sentence  is  most  frequent?  How 
much  description  is  used  to  supplement  the  narra- 
tion? What  especially  suggestive  or  picturesque 
words  are  employed  ? 
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The  Battle  of  Bannockbum 

Gradually  the  Scotch  barons  who  still  held  to  the 
English  cause  were  coerced  into  submission,  and  Bruce 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  invest  Stirling,  the  last 
and  the  most  important  of  the  Scotch  fortresses  which 
held  out  for  Edward.  Stirling  was  in  fact  the  key  of 
Scotland,  and  its  danger  roused  England  out  of  its  civil 
strife  to  a  vast  effort  for  the  recovery  of  its  prey.  Thirty 
thousand  horsemen  formed  the  fighting  part  of  the 
great  army  which  followed  Edward  to  the  north  and 
a  l^ost  of  wild  marauders  had  been  siunmoned  from 
Ireland  and  Wales  to  its  support.  The  army  which 
Bruce  had  gathered  to  oppose  the  inroad  was  formed 
almost  wholly  of  footmen,  and  was  stationed  to  the 
south  of  Stirling  on  a  rising  ground  flanked  by  a  little 
brook,  the  Bannockbum,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
engagement.  Again  two  systems  of  warfare  were 
brought  face  to  face  as  they  had  been  brought  at  Fal- 
kirk, for  Robert,  like  Wallace,  drew  up  his  force  in  solid 
squares  or  circles  of  spearmen.  The  English  were  dis- 
pirited at  the  very  outset  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  relieve  Stirling,  and  by  the  issue  of  a  single  combat 
between  Bruce  and  Henry  de  Bohun,  a  knight  who 
bore  down  upon  him  as  he  was  riding  peacefully  along 
the  front  of  his  army.  Robert  was  mounted  on  a  smafi 
hackney  and  held  only  a  light  battle-axe  in  his  hand, 
but,  warding  o£f  his  opponent's  spear,  he  cleft  his  skull 
with  so  terrible  a  blow  that  the  handle  of  the  axe  was 
shattered  in  his  grasp.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle 
the  English  archers  were  thrown  forward  to  rake  the 
Scottish  squares,  but  they  were  without  support  and 
were  easily  dispersed  by  a  handful  of  horse  whom  Bruce 
had  held  in  reserve  for  the  purpose.  The  body  of  men- 
at-arms  next  flung  themselves  on  the  Scottish  front, 
but  their  charge  was  embarrassed  by  the  narrow  space 
along  which  the  lines  were  forced  to  move,  and  the  steady 
resistance  of   the  squares  soon  threw   the   knighthood 
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into  disorder.  "The  horses  that  were  stickit,"  says 
an  exulting  Scotch  writer,  "rushed  and  reeled  right 
rudely."  In  the  moment  of  failure  the  sight  of  a  body 
of  camp-followers,  whom  they  mistook  for  reinforce- 
ments to  the  enemy,  spread  panic  through  the  English 
host.  It  broke  in  a  headlong  rout.  Its  thousands  of 
briUiant  horsemen  were  soon  floundering  in  pits  which 
had  guarded  the  level  groimd  to  Bruce's  left,  or  riding 
in  wild  haste  for  the  border.  Few,  however,  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  reach  it.  Edward  himself,  with  a 
body  of  five  hundred  knights,  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Dunbar  and  the  sea.  But  the  flower  of  his  knighthood 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  while  the  Irishry  and 
the  footmen  were  ruthlessly  cut  down  by  the  coimtry 
folk  as  they  fled.  For  centuries  after,  the  rich  plunder  of 
the  English  camp  left  its  traces  in  the  treasure  and  vest- 
ment rolls  of  castle  and  abbey  throughout  the  Lowlands. 

J.  R.  Green  :  Sfuni  History  of  the  English  People. 

Some  famous  American  historians  are:  —  G.  B. 
Adams,  Bancroft,  Fiske,  Motley,  Parkman,  Prescott, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Consult  the  card  catalogue 
of  any  library  to  find  out  the  names  of  their  works. 

EXERCISE  ^ 

(See  page  380.) 

Give  an  account  of  the  meeting  which  has  led  to  the 
capture  of  this  prize  ship.  State  how  the  victor  first 
caught  sight  of  the  enemy,  how  the  ships  came  together, 
when  the  successful  shots  were  fired,  and  how  the  victors 
brought  back  the  officers  of  the  prize,  amid  rejoicings  of 
the  men  at  the  foot  of  the  shrouds. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  or  of 
some  other  battle  in  America. 
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2.  Write  an  account  of   the   naval    battle   between 
Admiral  Dewey  and  the  Spanish. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  the  most  exciting  football  game 
you  have  seen. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  California. 

6.  Narrate  briefly  the  history  of  your  native  town. 

7.  Narrate  the  history  of  a  chair,  or  a  piece  of  silver, 
that  has  been  handed  down  in  your  family. 

8.  Make  an  abstract  of  some  account  of  a  famous 
battle,  taken  from  a  modem  history,  or  a  magazine. 

The  News  Item,  or  Story.  —  Sometimes  very  dra- 
matic narratives  appear  in  the  newspapers.  The 
reporter  who  writes  a  news  story  has  the  chance  to 
display  great  art  in  presenting  his  material  and  in 
making  His  readers  thrill  with  excitement  over  the 
beauty  or  the  horror  of  his  recital.  Newspaper 
narratives  may  vary  in  length,  from  the  brief  item 
to  the  longer  story,  and  may  be  constructed  in  the 
way  which  will  most  quickly  catch  a  reader's  atten- 
tion. Often  a  reporter  begins  with  a  striking  sen- 
tence, and  then  adds  explanatory  material,  that  is, 
he  arranges  his  details  in  such  order  that  the  impor- 
tant event  comes  first  and  other  events  or  explana- 
tions come  after.  Three  kinds  of  news  items  are 
shown  below. 

Sometimes  a  reporter  is  obliged  to  write  his  item 
with  the  thought  that  some  of  it  will  have  to  be 
omitted  because  the  editor  may  not  have  enough 
space  in  his  paper  to  print  the  complete  account. 
For  this  reason,  a  reporter  does  not  always  try  to 
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«ive  a  unified,  ooherent,  finished  story,  but  begins 
with  the  significant  facts,  and  adds  other  details  in 
such  order  that  if  the  last  is  omitted  the  remainder 
of  the  item  will  not  be  injured. 

In  the  following  passage,  what  sentence  or  what 
paragraphs  might  be  omitted  without  injury  to 
the  rest  of  the  item?  Is  there  a  topic  sentence 
here?  Is  the  caption  (heading)  successful  in  sum- 
ming up  the  item  ? 


London  Enveloped  in  Fog 
Surface  Traffic  stopped  and  Pedestrians  use  Lights 

London,  Dec.  27.  —  One  of  the  thickest  fogs  of  re- 
cent years  enveloped  London  today,  disorganizing  traflBc 
and  causing  great  inconvenience.  Owing  to  the  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  the  lighting  of  the  city  the  sombre 
pall  at  nightfall  brought  surface  traffic  to  a  complete 
standstill.  The  omnibuses  stopped  running,  taxicabs 
disappeared  from  the  streets,  and  the  people  moved  about 
with  the  aid  of  torchlights  and  electric  flashlights. 

The  undergroimd  railways  were  not  affected,  and  were 
the  only  means  of  transportation.  They,  however, 
were  soon  choked  by  the  enormous  crowds,  with  the 
result  that  numerous  stations  had  to  be  closed  imtil  the 
crush  was  relieved  in  order  to  prevent  accidents. 

Steam  railway  traffic  to  and  from  London  was  halted 
from  points  as  far  away  as  Birmingham,  which  was  also 
enveloped. 

The  fog  here  at  frequent  intervals  was  dull  gray, 
murky  yellow  and  black. 

The  BaUimore  Sun. 
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Study  these  items  that  follow.  Could  either  one 
be  shortened?  Devise  a  one-line  caption  for  each 
item. 

B.  F.y  a  driver,  16  years  old,  was  arrested  in  Portohester 
for  brutally  kicking  a  horse  in  the  stomach.  Rev.  C.  E. 
B.y  who  was  passing,  witnessed  the  act  and  remonstrated 
with  the  driver,  but  was  soundly  abused  and  told  to  mind 
his  own  business.  He  thereupon  caused  the  arrest  of 
the  offender  and  appeared  in  Court  to  prosecute.  The 
minister  stated  to  the  Court  that  the  arrest  was  made 
not  only  on  account  of  the  act  of  cruelty  committed  by 
the  defendant,  but  in  the  best  interests  of  the  boy  him- 
self, for,  said  the  Minister,  "If  he  is  not  taught  better 
now,  his  brutal  instincts  will  develop,  and  in  later  years 
he  may  do  something  even  worse  that  will  land  hun  in 
prison.''    The  boy  admitted  his  guilt  and  was  fined  $1. 

Bulletin  of  The  American  Society  for  the  Preoeniion  of 
Cruelly  to  Animats. 

J.  A.  L.  of  N.,  Pa.,  Harvard  '18,  and  R.  C.  M.,  a  second 
year  student  at  the  Harvard  law  school,  jimiped  into 
the  Charles  river  near  the  Cambridge  Boat  Club  yester- 
day afternoon  and  saved  from  drowning  two  12-year-old 
boys,  R.  W.  of  9  C.  street  and  P.  R.  of  8  C.  street,  both 
of  Cambridge. 

While  skating  the  boys  fell  into  a  hole.  They  did  not 
sink,  however,  and  began  making  efforts  to  get  to  firm 
ice.  As  fast  as  they  caught  hold  of  the  ice  it  would  break. 
Several  persons  crowded  about  near  them  on  the  shore 
and  ice,  venturing  theories  as  to  how  the  boys  mig^t 
save  themselves  but  in  the  excitement  no  person  offered 
aid. 

When  the  boys  had  failed  several  times  to  get  upon 
strong  ice  L.  and  M.  happened  along.  They  jmnped 
into  the  water  and,  pushing  the  ice  away  from  in  front  of 
them,  waded  and  swam  to  the  spot  about  15  feet  from  the 
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shore   where    the    boys    were    struggling.    With    some 
difficulty  they  were  able  to  get  them  safely  to  shore. 

The  Boston  Herald. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Rewrite  the  following  narrative  j  giving  U  strict 
chronological  order. 

Fifty  students  of  Creighton  University  are  digging  in 
the  swamps  of  East  Omaha  for  an  immense  meteor  which 
fell  there.  The  work  is  being  done  imder  the  super- 
vision of  the  astronomical  department  of  the  university, 
and  when  recovered  the  meteor  will  be  placed  in  the 
museimi  of  that  school. 

The  meteor  flashed  across  the  heavens  shortly  after  ten 
o'clock  Wednesday  night  and  the  impact  with  the  earth 
was  felt  all  over  East  Omaha.  Next  morning  the  hole 
made  by  the  meteor  in  the  soft  earth  was  fotmd.  The 
sides  caved  in  above  the  meteor  and  its  depth  is  unknown. 

2.  Write  news  items  on  the  following  svbjeds:  — 

1.  A  fire. 

2.  The  accident  on  the  elevated  train. 

3.  A  wedding. 

4.  A  banquet. 

5.  The  meeting  of  the  school  conmiittee. 

6.  The  high  school  reception. 

7.  A  boy's  bravery  in  rescuing  a  drowning  man. 

S.  Bring  to  class  three  good  narratives  cut  from 
newspapers.  Be  ready  to  explain  why  you  consider  these 
weUrtoritten. 

The  Travel  Sketch.  —  Description  occupies  a  dis- 
tinct place  in  many  narratives  whose  object  is  to 
recount  the  various  experiences  that  befall  a  trav- 
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eller.  Description  is  employed  freely  to  give  vivid- 
ness. The  extract  on  page  105  is  an  instance  of  a 
travel  sketch.  Read  the  works  of  John  Muir,  which 
are  remarkably  vivid  and  which  are  written  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  American 
magazines  publish  many  sketches  of  travel ;  espe- 
cially well-written  are  those  by  Mrs.  Wharton,  Mr. 
Dwight,  Mr.  Woodberry,  Mrs.  Pennell,  and  Mr. 
Peixotto. 

EXERCISE 

1.  Write  an  account  of  a  trip  you  have  taken  in  the 
mountains. 

2.  Narrate  the  history  of  a  journey  made  by  boat. 

3.  Tell  the  most  important  incidents  of  your  trip 
to  a  distant  city. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  some  drive  or  journey  which  you 
took  when  you  were  under  ten  years  of  age  and  which 
you  remember  very  distinctly. 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  a  friend's  travels  in  some  foreign 
coimtry. 

The  Allegory.  —  The  allegory  is  a  narrative,  sel- 
dom written  to-day,  whose  purpose  is  under  an 
apparent  story  to  teach  some  truth  or  to  reveal  some 
conditions  of  life.  Gulliver^s  Travels,  by  Jonathan 
Swift,  reveals  and  satirizes  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. The  following  modern  allegory  teaches  a 
certain  truth  about  art.    What  is  that  truth? 

The  Artisfs  Secret 

There  was  an  artist  once,  and  he  painted  a  picture. 
Other  artists  had  colors  richer  and  rarer  and  painted  more 
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notable  pictures.  He  painted  his  with  one  color,  there 
was  a  wonderful  red  glow  on  it ;  and  the  people  went  up 
and  down,  saying,  "We  Uke  the  picture,  we  like  the  glow. 

The  other  artists  came  and  said,  "Where  does  he  get 
his  color  from?"  They  asked  him;  and  he  smiled  and 
said,  "I  cannot  tell  you" ;  and  worked  on  with  his  head 
bent  low. 

And  one  went  to  the  far  east  and  bought  costly  pig- 
ments, and  made  a  rare  color  and  paint<^,  but  sdFter  a 
time  the  picture  faded.  Another  read  in  the  old  books, 
and  made  a  color  rich  and  rare,  but  when  he  had  put  it 
on  the  picture  it  was  dead. 

But  the  artist  painted  on.  Always  the  work  got 
redder  and  redder,  and  the  artist  grew  whiter  and  whiter. 
At  last  one  day  they  found  him  dead  before  his  picture, 
and  they  took  him  up  to  bury  him.  The  other  men  looked 
about  in  all  the  pots  and  crucibles,  but  they  found  noth- 
ing they  had  not. 

And  when  they  undressed  him  to  put  his  grave-clothes 
on  him,  they  found  above  his  left  breast  the  mark  of  a 
wound  —  it  was  an  old,  old  wound,  that  must  have  been 
there  all  his  life,  for  the  edges  were  old  and  hardened; 
but  Death,  who  seals  all  things,  had  drawn  the  edges 
together,  and  closed  it  up. 

And  they  buried  him.  And  still  the  people  went  about 
saying,  "Where  did  he  find  his  color?" 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a  while  the  artist  was 
forgotten  —  but  the  work  Uved. 

Olive  Schrbiner  :  The  Artistes  Secret 

The  Short  Story.  —  The  short  story  relates, 
briefly,  an  action,  or  a  series  of  actions,  forming  a 
climax,  and  leading  to  a  significant  conclusion. 
The  short  story  may  be  truth  or  mere  fiction;  it 
may  be  placed  in  almost  any  setting;  it  may  be 
<^trict  narrative  in  the  first  or  in  the  third  person,  or 
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made  up  of  dialogue.  Some  short  stories  are  a  series 
of  letters,  exchanged  between  two  or  more  persons, 
or  a  series  written  by  one  person  only.  Many  de- 
vices are  used  to  give  the  short  story  variety  and 
vigor.  Ordinarily,  the  incidents  related  in  the  short 
story  do  riot  extend  over  a  very  long  period  of  time. 
The  laws  governing  the  short  story  are  those  that 
govern  the  structure  of  dramatic  writing.  Study 
the  suggestions  on  page  365  as  a  guide  to  the  writing 
or  to  the  analysis  of  the  short  story.  America  has, 
of  late,  contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
the  short  story.  A  survey  of  the  rfecent  magazines 
will  show  how  many  new  writers  are  appearing. 
No  other  country  publishes  weekly  as  many  short 
stories  as  does  America.  Can  you  account  for  this  ? 
Why  do  people  read  short  stories?  Watch  people 
who  read  short  stories,  on  trains  or  in  libraries. 
How  many  of  these  stories,  do  you  think,  will  be 
read  a  second  time  by  the  same  person?    Why? 

The  most  important  defect  in  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can fiction  is  the  extreme  self-consciousness  of  the 
author,  who  very  often  makes  himself  or  herself 
ridiculous  by  trjdng  to  show  off  special  knowledge 
of  places  or  special  education  or  a  fancied  skill  in 
analysis  of  character,  often  not  skill  but  mere  im- 
maturity and  artificiality  of  judgment.  Read  some 
of  our  fiction  to  see  if  you  think  the  author  was 
writing  because  he  or  she  had  a  good  story  to  tell 
and  was  absorbed  in  telling  it  effectively,  or  if  he  or 
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she  wrote  because  of  a  desire  to  gain  favor  and  to  be 
talked  about. 

Hot.  —  A  story  may  be  a  narrative  of  events  that 
have  come  about  by  chance,  by  mere  accident,  or  of 
events  which  have  been  brought  about  through  the 
will  of  one  or  more  of  the  characters.  When  a  story 
contains  closely  connected  events  which  are  due  to 
opposition  between  people  or  between  people  and  ex- 
ternal chance,  it  has  a  good  plot.  The  most  fa- 
miliar sort  of  plot  is  that  in  which  the  hero,  or  admir- 
able character,  struggles  for  some  definite  end,  and 
is  opposed  by  a  vmain.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
persons  kindly  disposed  to  one  another  are  forced  by 
circumstances  to  contention,  and  the  conflict  of  their 
wishes,  their  characters,  brings  about  an  interest- 
ing crisis.  The  presence  of  a  plot  adds  to  the  inter- 
est of  a  story  and  gives  material  for  very  valuable 
character  study. 

In  the  following  selection  study  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plot.  What  is  the  rabbit  attempting  to 
persuade  the  fox  to  do?  How  does  he  gain  his 
end?  Is  there  a  climax?  Where  is  your  suspense 
greatest?  How  much  of  the  interest  of  this  story 
depends  upon  the  knowledge  that  each  actor  has  of 
the  other's  character? 

How  Mr.  Rabbit  was  too  Sharp  for  Mr.  Fox 

"Uncle  Remus,"  said  the  little  boy  one  evening,  when 
he  had  found  the  old  man  with  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
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''did  the  fox  kill  and  eat  the  rabbit  when  he  caught 
him  with  the  Tar  Baby?" 

"'I'm  gwinter  bobbyeue  you  this  day,  sho/  sez  Brer 
Fox,  sezee. 

"Den  Brer  Rabbit  talk  mighty  'umble/' 

"'I  don't  keer  w'at  you  do  wid  me,  Brer  Fox,'  sezee, 
'so  you  don't  fling  me  in  dat  brier-patch.  Roas'  me, 
Brer  Fox,'  sezee,  'but  don't  fling  me  in  dat  brier-patch,' 

"'Hit's  so  much  trouble  fer  ter  kindle  a  fier,'  sez  Brer 
Fox,  sezee,  'dat  I  speck  I'll  hatter  hang  you,'  sezee. 

"'Hang  me  des  as  high  as  you  please,  Brer  Fox,' 
sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee,  'but  don't  fling  me  in  dat  brier- 
patch,'  sezee. 

"'I  ain't  got  no  string,'  sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee,  'en  now 
I  speck  I  hatter  drown  you,'  sezee. 

"'Drown  me  des  ez  deep  ez  you  please.  Brer  Fox,' 
sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee,  'but,  do'  don't  fling  me  in  dat 
brier-patch,'  sezee. 

"'Dey  ain't  no  water  nigh,'  says  Brer  Fox,  sezee, 
'en  now  I  speck  I'll  hatter  skin  you,'  sezee. 

"'Skin  me,  Brer  Fox,'  says  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee,  'snatch 
out  my  eyeballs,  t'ar  out  my  years  by  de  roots,  en  cut 
off  my  legs,'  sezee,  'but,  do  please.  Brer  Fox,  don't  fling 
me  in  dat  brier-patch,'  sezee. 

"Co'se  Brer  Fox  wanter  hurt  Brer  Rabbit  bad  ez 
he  kin,  so  he  catch  'im  by  de  behime  legs  en  slung  'im 
right  in  de  middle  er  de  brier-patch.  Dar  wuz  a  con- 
siderbul  flutter  whar  Brer  Rabbit  struck  de  bushes, 
en  Brer  Fox  sorter  hang  'roun'  fer  ter  see  w'at  waz 
gwineter  happen.  Bimeby  he  hear  somebody  call  'im, 
en  way  up  de  hill  he  see  Brer  Rabbit  settin'  cross-legged 
on  a  chickapin  log  koamin'  de  pitch  outen  his  har  wid  a 
chip.  Den  Brer  Fox  know  dat  he  bin  swop  oflf  mighty 
bad.  Brer  Rabbit  wuz  bleedged  fer  ter  fling  back  some 
er  his  sass,  en  he  holler  out : 

"'Bred  en  bawn  in  a  brier-patch.  Brer  Fox  —  bred 
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en  bawn  in  a  brier-patch ! '  en  wid  dat  he  skips  out  des 
ez  lively  ez  a  cricket  in  the  embers." 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  :  Uncle  Remus. 

EXERCISE 

Read  the  following  short  stories,  and  discuss  in 
class  the  following  questions.  Which  has  the  best 
plot  t  Which  are  told  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  character- 
study  f  Which  are  told  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
setting?  Study  one  story  in  detail,  noting  all  the 
points  to  he  considered  under  narration.  Write  a 
two  page  riswm4  of  the  story.  Find  out  what  you  can 
about  the  author  in  the  Century  Dictionary  of  Names. 

Hawthorne,  Ethan  Brand,  Rappacdni^s  Daughter; 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  A  Humble  Romance;  Ste- 
venson, Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  Kipling,  William 
the  Conqueror,  The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King;  Bunner, 
Zenobia;  E.  E.  Hale,  The  Man  Without  a  Country; 
Aldrich,  Marjorie  Daw;  Bret  Harte,  The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp;  Dickens,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth; 
Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs. 
A  magazine  story  by  some  new  author  whose  repu- 
tation is  still  unsure. 

EXERCISE 

Write  a  story  of  about  five  hundred  words,  using  the 
picture  on  page  424  as  the  basis  of  your  narrative.  Begin 
your  tale  with  a  description  of  this  scene,  making  the 
expression  on  the  woman's  face  and  the  setting  of  the 
scene  very  vivid.  Then  tell  what  she  Ls  afraid  of,  as  she 
stares  at  the  closed  door.  Slowly,  tell  about  the  opening 
of  the  door,  the  appearance  of  that  which  she  dreads,  her 
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struggle  to  protect  the  child,  and  her  final  triumph  over 
her  enemy.  Make  the  woman's  character,  her  courage 
and  daring,  the  important  element  in  the  story. 

Novel  and  Romance.  —  A  romance  is  a  story  in 
which  love,  adventures  of  many  sorts,  by  land 
and  sea,  and  various  mysteries,  disguises,  or  even 
enchantments  appear,  with  little  regard  for  proba- 
bility. 

Robinson  Crusoe  by  Daniel  Defoe  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  romances  ever  written  and  has  had  a 
profound  influence  on  many  later  writers,  such  as 
Stevenson.  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Hawthorne's  The  Marble 
Faun,  Mrs.  Burnett's  The  Secret  Garden,  Mr.  Owen 
Wister's  The  Virginian  are  examples  of  romance. 

A  novel  is  a  long  story,  with  a  well-sustained 
plot,  portraying  character  realistically  and  relating 
events  that  are  natural  and  probable.  The  novel 
at  its  best  follows  the  laws  of  the  structure  of 
drama.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  by  George  Eliot, 
T.  Tembarom  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  Ethan  Frame  by 
Mrs.  Wharton,  The  Iron  Woman  by  Mrs.  Deland, 
Vanity  Fair  by  Thackeray,  A  Modem  Instance  by 
Mr.  Howells,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Henry.  James, 
are  novels.  American  writers  of  novels,  to-day, 
are  inclined  to  write  about  special  sections  of  the 
country,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington 
and  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson  about  Indiana;  Mr. 
Zane  Grey,  Arizona ;  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  Kentucky  ; 
and  Miss  Alice  Brown,  New  England. 


\ 
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The  story,  the  novel,  or  the  romance,  reqmres, 
on  the  part  of  a  writer,  a  certain  amount  of  imagina- 
tion, that  is  (1)  the  power  of  detecting  dramatic, 
significant  incidents,  and  interesting  characters  in  the 
world  about,  or  (2)  the  power  of  creating  incidents, 
characters,  and  scenes  that  are  interesting  and  life- 
like. Some  people  are  bom  with  this  gift,  but 
many  more  gain  it  by  practice  and  by  hard  work. 
Every  story  writer  should  seek  to  develop  his  imagi- 
nation by  constant  study  of  people,  of  books,  and  of 
himself,  learning  to  observe  all  the  curious,  touch- 
ing, or  amusing  experiences  in  hmnan  life.  If  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  asking  yourself  certain  questions 
about  people :  why  a  person  did  or  said  something, 
what  the  results  will  be,  what  it  will  force  him  to  do 
later  on,  you  will  quickly  gain  increased  insight  into 
human  nature  and  the  things  that  interest  readers. 

By  studying  the  work  of  successful  authors  (and 
these  are  not  always  the  ''  best  sellers  "  who  appeal 
to  rather  superficial  tastes)  pupils  can  learn  how 
to  observe  and  how  to  express  that  which  is  ob- 
served, whether  it  is  objective  fact  or  character  and 
inner  e3q)erience. 

Study  the  following  story.  Who  are  the  actors? 
Where  is  the  scene?  Does  the  scene  change?  Is 
there  a  plot  ?  How  are  the  events  arranged  ?  How 
much  time  is  covered  by  the  story?  What  is  the 
value  of  the  dialogue?  Does  it  help  you  to  under- 
stand the  characters?    How  large  an  element  of 
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romance  is  there  here?    How  large  an  element  of 

realism? 

The  PriesVs  Supper 

It  is  said  by  those  who  ought  to  understand  such 
things,  that  the  good  people,  or  the  fairies,  are  some  of 
the  angels  who  were  turned  out  of  heaven,  and  who 
landed  on  their  feet  in  this  world,  while  the  rest  of  their 
companions,  who  had  more  sm  to  sink  them,  went  down 
farther  to  a  worse  place.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was 
a  merry  troop  of  the  fairies,  dancing  and  playing  all 
manner  of  wild  pranks,  on  a  bright  moonlight  evening 
towards  the  end  of  September.  The  scene  of  their 
merriment  was  not  far  distant  from  Inchegeela,  in  the 
west  of  the  county  Cork  —  a  poor  village,  although  it 
had  a  barrack  for  soldiers ;  but  great  mountains  and 
barren  rocks,  like  those  round  about  it,  are  enough  to 
strike  poverty  into  any  place:  however,  as  the  fairies 
can  have  everything  they  want  for  wishing,  poverty  does 
not  trouble  them  much,  and  all  their  care  is  to  seek 
out  unfrequented  nooks  and  places  where  it  is  not  likely 
any  one  will  come  to  spoil  their  sport. 

On  a  nice  green  sod  by  the  river's  side  were  the  little 
fellows  dancing  in  a  ring  as  gaily  as  may  be,  with  their 
red  caps  wagging  about  at  every  bound  in  the  moon- 
shine, and  so  light  were  these  bounds  that  the  lobs  of 
dew,  although  they  trembled  under  their  feet,  were  not 
disturbed  by  their  capering.  Thus  did  they  carry  on 
their  gambols,  spinning  round  and  round,  and  twirling, 
and  bobbing  and  diving,  and  going  through  all  manner 
of  figures,  until  one  of  them  chirped  out, 

"Cease,  cease,  with  your  drumming, 
Here's  an  end  to  our  munmiing. 
By  my  smell 
I  can  tell 
A  priest  this  way  is  coming  !'* 
and  every  one  of  the  fairies  scampered  off  as  hard  as 
they  could,  concealing  themselves  under  the  green  leaves 
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of  the  lusmore,  where,  if  their  little  red  caps  should 
happen  to  peep  out,  they  would  only  look  like  its  crimson 
beUs;  and  more  hid  themselves  at  the  shady  side  of 
stones  and  brambles,  and  others  under  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  in  holes  and  crannies  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  fairy  speaker  was  not  mistaken;  for  along  the 
road,  which  was  within  view  of  the  river,  came  Father 
Harrigan  on  his  pony,  thinking  to  himself  that  as  it 
was  so  late  he  would  make  an  end  of  his  journey  at  the 
first  cabin  he  came  to.  According  to  this  determinar 
tion  he  stopped  at  the  dwelling  of  Dermod  Leary,  lifted 
the  latch,  and  entered  with  "My  blessing  on  all  here." 

I  need  not  say  that  Father  Harrigan  was  a  welcome 
guest  wherever  he  went,  for  no  man  was  more  pious  or 
better  beloved  in  the  country.  Now  it  was  a  great 
trouble  to  Dermod  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer  his 
reverence  for  supper  as  a  relish  to  the  potatoes,  which 
"the  old  woman,"  for  so  Dermod  called  his  wife,  though 
she  was  not  much  past  twenty,  had  down  boiling  in  a 
pot  over  the  fire;  he  thought  of  the  net  which  he  had 
set  in  the  river,  but  as  it  had  been  there  only  a  short 
time,  the  chances  were  against  his  finding  a  fish  in  it. 
"No  matter,"  thought  Dermod,  "there  can  be  no  harm 
in  stepping  down  to  try ;  and  maybe,  as  I  want  the  fish 
for  the  priest's  supper,  that  one  wUl  be  there  before  me." 

Down  to  the  rivernside  went  Dermod,  and  he  found 
in  the  net  as  fine  a  salmon  as  ever  jumped  in  the  bright 
waters  of  "the  spreading  Lee,"  but  as  he  was  going  to 
take  it  out,  the  net  was  pulled  away  from  him,  he  could 
not  tell  how  or  by  whom,  and  away  got  the  salmon, 
and  went  swinmiing  along  with  the  current  as  gaily  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

Dermod  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  wake  which  the 
fish  had  left  upon  the  water,  shining  Uke  a  Une  of  silver 
in  the  moonUght,  and  then,  with  an  angry  motion  of 
his  right  hand,  and  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  by  muttering,  "May  bitter  bad  luck  attend 
you  night  and  day  for  a  blackguard  schemer  of  a  salmon, 
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wherever  you  go !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
if  there  is  any  shame  in  you,  to  give  me  the  £Jip  after 
this  fashion  I  And  I'm  clear  in  my  own  mind  you'll 
come  to  no  good,  for  some  kind  of  evil  thing  or  other 
helped  you  —  did  I  not  feel  it  pull  tJie  net  against  me 
as  strong  as  the  devil  himself?" 

"That's  not  true  for  you,"  said  one  of  the  little  fairies 
who  had  scampered  off  at  the  approach  of  the  priest, 
coming  up  to  Dermod  Leary  with  a  whole  throng  of 
companions  at  his  heels;  "there  was  only  a  dozen  and 
a  half  of  us  pulling  against  you." 

Dermod  gazed  on  the  tiny  speaker  with  wonder,  who 
continued,  "Make  yourself  noways  uneasy  about  the 
priest's  supper,  for  if  you  will  go  back  and  ask  him  one 
question  from  us,  there  will  be  as  fine  a  supper  as  ever 
was  put  on  a  table  spread  out  before  him  in  less  than 
no  time." 

"I'll  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  you,"  replied 
Dermod  in  a  tone  of  determination ;  and  after  a  pause 
he  added,  "I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer,  sir, 
but  I  know  better  than  to  sell  m3rself  to  you,  or  the 
like  of  you,  for  a  supper;  and  more  than  that,  I  know 
Father  Harrigan  has  more  regard  for  my  soul  than  to 
wish  me  to  pledge  it  for  ever,  out  of  r^ard  to  an3rthing 
you  could  put  before  him  —  so  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter." 

The  little  speaker,  with  a  pertinacity  not  to  be  re- 
pulsed by  Dermod's  manner,  continued,  "Will  you  a^ 
the  priest  one  civil  question  for  us?" 

Dermod  considered  for  some  time,  and  he  was  right 
in  doing  so,  but  he  thought  that  no  one  could  come  to 
harm  out  of  asking  a  civil  question.  "I  see  no  objection 
to  do  that  same,  gentlemen,"  said  Dermod;  "but  I  will 
have  nothing  in  life  to  do  with  your  supper  —  mind 
that." 

"Then,"  said  the  little  speaking  fairy,  whilst  the  rest 
came  crowding  after  him  from  all  parts,  "go  and  ask 
Father  Harrigan  to  tell  us  whether  our  souls  will  be 
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saved  at  the  last  day,  like  the  souls  of  good  Christians  ; 
and  if  you  wish  us  well,  bring  back  word  of  what  he  says 
without  delay." 

Away  went  Dermod  to  his  cabin,  where  he  found  the 
potatoes  thrown  out  on  the  table,  and  his  good  woman 
handing  the  biggest  of  them  all,  a  beautiful  laughing 
red  apple,  smoking  like  a  hard-ridden  horse  on  a  frosty 
night,  over  to  Father  Harrigan. 

"Please  your  reverence,"  said  Dermod,  after  some 
hesitation,  "may  I  make  bold  to  ask  your  honor  one 
question?" 

"What  may  that  be?"  said  Father  Harrigan. 

"Why,  then,  begging  your  reverence's  pardon  for 
my  freedom,  it  is.  If  the  souls  of  the  good  people  are  to 
be  saved  at  the  last  day?" 

"Who  bid  you  ask  me  that  question,  Leary?"  said 
the  priest,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  very  sternly,  which 
Dermod  could  not  stand  before  at  all. 

"I'll  tell  no  lies  about  the  matter,  and  nothing  in  life 
but  the  truth,"  said  Dermod.  "It  was  the  good  people 
themselves  who  sent  me  to  ask  the  question,  and  there 
thcpr  are  in  thousands  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
waiting  for  me  to  go  back  with  the  answer." 

"Go  back  by  all  means,"  said  the  priest,  "and  tell 
them,  if  they  want  to  know,  to  come  here  to  me  them- 
selves, and  I'll  answer  that  or  any  other  question  they 
are  pleased  to  ask  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life." 

Dermod  accordingly  returned  to  the  fairies,  who 
came  swarming  round  about  him  to  hear  what  the  priest 
had  said  in  reply;  and  Dermod  spoke  out  among  them 
like  a  bold  man  as  he  was;  but  when  they  heard  that 
they  must  go  to  the  priest,  away  they  fled,  some  here 
and  more  there,  and  some  this  way  and  more  that,  whisk- 
ing by  poor  Dermod  so  fast  and  in  such  numbers  that 
he  was  quite  bewildered. 

When  he  came  to  himself  which  was  not  for  a  long 
time,  back  he  went  to  his  cabin  and  ate  his  dry  potatoes 
along  with  Father  Harrigan,  who  made  quite  light  of 
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the  thing;  but  Dermod  could  not  help  thinking  it  a 
mighty  hard  case  that  his  reverence,  whose  words  had 
the  power  to  banish  the  fairies  at  such  a  rate,  should 
have  no  sort  of  relish  to  his  supper,  and  that  the  fine 
salmon  he  had  in  the  net  should  have  got  away  from 
him  in  such  a  manner. 

T.  Crofton  Croker  :  Irish  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales^ 
ed.  W.  B.  Yeats. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  story,  of  about  three  thousand  words, 
in  which  the  hero  is  one  of  the  following  characters. 
Choose  the  title  of  your  story  with  care,  draw  the 
setting  clearly,  characterize  your  chief  personage 
vividly,  and  keep  the  narrative  lively,  interesting, 
and  well-sustained. 

1.  An  inventor.  6.  A  policeman. 

2.  An  artist.  7.  A  merchant. 

3.  A  traveller.  8.  A  lighthouse  keeper. 

4.  A  cowboy.  9.  A  stowaway. 

5.  A  sailor.  10.  A  soldier. 

2.  Write  a  story  of  about  one  thousand  words 
about  one  event  that  occurred  in  some  especially 
interesting  place.    Make  the  '*  local  color  "  vivid. 

Review  op  Narration 

1.  Explain  each  of  the  following  terms :  —  setting, 
characters,  action,  dialogue,  plot,  suspense,  climax, 
probability. 

2.  Explain  how  each  of  the  following  kinds  of 
narrative  are  constructed :  — 
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Anecdote,  biography,  autobiography,  history, 
news  item,  news  story,  travel  sketch,  short  story, 
romance,  novel. 

3.  What  details  does  the  successful  narrator 
avoid  ? 

4.  How  is  character  revealed  in  narrative? 

5.  What  is  the  paragraph  development  in  nar- 
rative?   Is  there  always  a  topic  sentence? 

6.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  diction  of 
a  lively  narrative,  of  a  slow  narrative  ? 

7.  What  are  the  most  difficult  parts  of  narrative 
writing?    Answer  from  your  own  experience. 


CHAPTER  XX 


DESCRIPTION 


Review  of  Description.  —  We  have  already  noted 
the  fact  that  the  succ&sful  writer  of  descriptions  is 
a  person  who  has  trained  his  five  senses,  —  sight, 
sound,  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  who  has  learned 
to  enjoy  vividly  the  various  changing  beauties  of 
the  physical  world,  and  who  knows  that  in  order  to 
make  other  people  appreciate  these  things  he  must 
use  language  that  is  concrete,  specific,  and  pictorial. 
There  are  some  further  steps  to  be  taken,  however, 
if  a  writer  hopes  to  give  his  audience  a  thoroughly 
clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Details :  Unity,  Co- 
herence, Emphasis.  —  No  description  can  be  clear 
and  forceful  if  it  is  merely  a  catalogue  of  information. 
Choose  the  few  objects  that  are  conspicuous,  the 
details  that  are  significant,  and  omit  minor  topics. 
Learn  to  study  the  world  closely,  observing  what 
details  are  important  by  reason  of  their  special 
beauty  or  their  size  and  volume  or  their  associations. 
In  the  descriptions  that  follow,  the  author  has  given 
two  clear  pictures  by  two  different  methods.  The 
first  description  is  brief,  giving  only  three  details  of 
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the  man's  appearance,  yet  we  gain  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  man.  Unity  is  secured,  as  well  as  emphasis, 
by  this  selection  of  a  few  dominant  traits. 

Smirke  was  a  man  perfectly  faultless  at  a  tea-table, 
wore  a  curl  on  his  fair  forehead,  and  tied  his  neck-cloth 
with  a  melancholy  grace.  Thackeray  :  Pendennis. 

The  second  description,  more  complete,  emphasizes 
those  things  which  will  enforce  the  idea  of  feeble- 
ness :  —  the  slow  movement,  the  trembling  of  the 
stick,  of  the  voice,  of  the  hand.  A  dozen  other' 
details  might  be  given  but  they  would  destroy  the 
unity  of  effect,  by  turning  attention  away  from  the 
central  impression  of  feebleness  in  the  old  gentleman. 

We  set  forth  to  meet  the  dear  old  father,  who  pres- 
ently came,  walking  very  slowly,  along  the  line  by  which 
we  expected  him.  His  stick  trembled,  as  it  fell  on  the 
pavement;  so  did  his  voice,  as  he  called  out  Olive's 
name;  so  did  his  hand  as  he  stretched  it  to  me.  His 
body  was  bent  and  feeble.  Twenty  years  had  not  weak- 
ened him  so  much  as  the  last  score  of  months. 

Thackeray:  The Newcomes. 

Suggestive  and  Detailed  Description.  —  The  sug- 
gestive description  is  written  in  order  to  flash  a  few 
important  facts  before  the  reader,  while  the  detailed 
description  seeks  to  give  the  reader  a  discriminat- 
ing and  careful  analysis.  The  suggestive  descrip- 
tion is  far  harder  to  write  than  the  other  kind,  and 
requires  great  skill. 

Study  the  following  description.  Omit  all  the 
adjectives  and  what  is  the  effect  ? 
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Description  of  Dean  Milman 

He  has  a  long,  large,  rather  regular  face,  with  thick 
hair,  and  very  black,  bushy  eyebrows,  under  which  his 
eyes  flash  like  Uving  coals. 

J.  L.  Motley  :  Life  and  Lettera. 

In  the  next  description,  what  use  is  made  of  com- 
parison? Of  figures  of  speech?  How  much  of  the 
effect  depends  upon  the  use  of  well-chosen  ad- 
jectives?   How  much  upon  the  details  chosen  ? 

Description  of  Macaulay 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  the  Mackintoshes.  Macau- 
lay,  Dean  Milman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrar  composed 
the  party.  Of  course  you  would  like  a  photograph  of 
Macaulay,  as  faithfully  as  I  can  give  it.  He  impressed 
me  on  the  whole  agreeably.  To  me,  personally,  he 
spoke  courteously,  respectfiJly,  showed  by  allusion  to 
the  subject  in  various  ways  that  he  was  quite  aware  of 
my  book  and  its  subject,  although  I  doubt  whether  he 
had  read  it.  .  .  .  His  general  appearance  is  singularly 
commonplace.  I  cannot  describe  him  better  than  by 
saying  he  has  exactly  that  kind  of  face  and  figure  which 
by  no  possibility  would  be  selected,  out  of  even  a  very 
small  number  of  persons,  as  those  of  a  remarkable  per- 
sonage. He  is  of  the  middle  height,  neither  above  nor 
below  it.  The  outline  of  his  face  in  profile  is  rather  good. 
The  nose,  very  slightly  aquiline,  is  well  cut,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mouth  and  chin  agreeable.  His  hair  is 
thin  and  silvery,  and  he  looks  a  good  deal  older  than  many 
men  of  his  years.  .  .  .  The  face,  to  resume  my  descrip- 
tion, seen  in  front,  is  blank  and  as  it  were  badly  Ughted. 
There  is  nothing  luminous  in  the  eye,  nothing  impressive 
in  the  brow.  The  forehead  is  spacious,  but  it  is  scooped 
entirely  away  in  the  region  where  benevolence  ought  to 
be,  while  beyond  rise  reverence,  firmness  and  self-esteem. 
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like  Alps  upon  Alps.  The  under-eyelids  are  so  swollen 
as  almost  to  close  the  eyes,  and  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  color  of  those  orbs,  and  equally  so,  from 
the  neutral  tint  of  his  hair  and  face,  to  say  of  what  com- 
plexion he  had  originally  been.  His  voice  is  agreeable, 
and  its  intonations  delightful,  although  that  is  so  com- 
mon a  gift  with  Englishmen  as  to  be  almost  a  national 
characteristic. 

As  usual,  he  took  up  the  ribands  of  the  conversation, 
and  kept  them  in  his  own  hand,  driving  wherever  i^ 
suited  him.  I  believe  he  is  thought  by  many  people 
a  bore,  and  you  remember  that  Sydney  Smith  spoke  of 
him  as  "our  Tom,  the  greatest  engine  of  social  oppres- 
sion in  England."  I  should  think  he  might  be  to  those 
who  wanted  to  talk  also.  I  can  imagine  no  better  fun 
than  to  have  Carlyle  and  himself  meet  accidentally  at 
the  same  dinner-table  with  a  small  company.  It  would 
be  like  two  locomotives,  each  with  a  long  train,  coming 
against  each  other  at  express  speed.  Both,  I  have  no 
doubt,  could  be  smashed  into  alence  at  the  first  colli- 
sion. Macaulay,  however,  is  not  so  dogmatic,  or  so  out- 
rageously absurd  as  Carlyle  often  is,  neither  is  he  half  so 
grotesque  or  amusing.  His  whole  manner  has  the  smooth- 
ness and  polished  surface  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
politician,  and  the  new  peer,  spread  over  the  man  of 
letters  within.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  repeat  any  of 
his  conversation,  for  there  was  nothing  to  excite  very 
particular  attention  in  its  even  flow.  There  was  not  a 
touch  of  Holmes's  ever  babbling  wit,  imagination,  enthu- 
siasm, and  arabesqueness.  It  is  perfection  of  the  com- 
monplace, without  sparkle  or  flash,  but  at  the  same  time 
always  interesting  and  agreeable.  I  could  listen  to  him 
with  pleasure  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  I  should  thence  grow  wiser  every  day,  for  his  brain 
is  full,  as  hardly  any  man's  ever  was,  and  his  way  of  de- 
livering himself  is  easy  and  fluent. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  :  Life  and  Letters.* 

*  Copyric^t  by  J.  Lewis  Staokpole. 
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The  following  description  intended  to  convey 
clear  information  of  a  scientific  nature  would  be 
uninteresting,  and  not  clear,  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

EXERCISB 

Rewrite  the  description,  emphasizing  the  important 
details,  which  an  average  observer  would  notice,  — 
that  is,  size  and  color  in  general;  then,  add  a  few  de- 
tails  about  color  contrasts  on  head,  breast,  and  sides. 

Green  Linnet 

Length,  six  inches  and  a  quarter,  or  rather  over ;  bill, 
pale  radish  brown,  darker  at  the  point,  the  back  of  the 
lower  bill  tinged  with  red;  iris,  dark  hazel;  between  it 
and  the  bill  is  a  dusky  mark  which  also  extends  across 
the  forehead.  Head  on  the  sides,  yellowish  green,  in- 
clining to  ash-colour,  and  on  the  crown,  neck  on  the  back, 
which  also  inclines  to  ash-colour,  and  nape,  yellowish 
green,  the  edges  of  the  feathers  gre3rish;  chin,  throat 
and  breast,  yellowish  green,  but  lighter  than  the  back, 
and  with  more  yellow,  much  the  most  so  on  the  lower 
part ;  on  the  sides  it  is  tinged  with  greenish  grey ;  back, 

i yellowish  green,  the  edges  of  the  feathers  greyish,  but 
ower  down  with  more  yellow. 

W.  Morris  :  British  Birds. 

Point  of  View :   Objective  and  Subjective.  —  In 

a  successful  description  a  writer  usually  indicates 
from  what  position  he  sees,  or  hears,  or  perceives 
the  object  which  he  describes.  The  reader  must 
know  whether  the  author  remains  in  one  place,  or 
moves  about ;  whether  he  is  near  or  far  away,  and 
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any  other  suggestive  information  concerned  with 
the  writer's  point  of  view. 

The  description  below  shows  how  a  writer  indi- 
cates the  position  from  which  the  scene  is  observed 
by  an  American  traveller. 

There  is  unfailing  charm  and  interest  in  the  view  over 
Peking  from  the  top  of  the  wall.  Chinese  cities  are 
genertdly  attractive,  looked  down  upon  from  above, 
because  of  the  many  trees,  but  here  the  wealth  of  foliage 
and  'blaze  of  color  are  almost  bewildering ;  the  graceful 
outlines  of  pagoda  and  temple,  the  saucy  tilt  of  the 
roofs,  yellow  and  green,  imperial  and  princely,  rising 
above  stretches  of  soft  brown  walls,  the  homes  of  the 
people,  everything  framed  in  masses  of  living  green; 
and  stretching  around  it  all,  like  a  huge  protecting  arm, 
the  great  grey  wall. 

EuzABBTH  Kendall  :  A  Wayfarer  in  China. 

Often  it  is  important  to  note  what  a  writer's 
attitude  is  towards  the  subject  he  is  describing,  — 
is  he  familiar  or  unfamiliar  with  his  subject?  Is 
he  prejudiced,  is  he  likely  to  present  aspects  that 
appeal  especially  to  him,  or  to  point  out  aspects 
that  he  dislikes?  Is  his  piupose  artistic  or  merely 
scientific?  Study  the  following  description,  not- 
ing  how  the  subjective  point  of  view  is  given  first. 
What  was  the  author's  objective  point  of  view  from 
which  he  made  his  observations?  Note  how  his 
point  of  view  changes.  Note  how  he  follows  the 
order  of  space,  and  how  he  subordinates  details. 

The  author  is  describing  the  railroad  landscape ;  he 
speaks,  first,  of  fields,  and  adds  the  minor  details  of 
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the  various  grains  growing  there,  the  colors,  the  trees, 
the  vines ;  second,  he  mentions  huge  atone  farmhouses^ 
then  the  minor  details  about  the  inmates  of  these 
houses,  the  less  important  cottages  and  their  inmates ; 
third,  he  mentions  country  roadSj  and  the  minor  de- 
tails of  trees.  Finally,  the  animals  are  mentioned, 
the  most  prominent  being  the  white  oxen.  The  im- 
portant phrases  are  all  made  to  occupy  an  important 
position  in  the  sentence,  — fields  tilled  comes  directly 
after  the  topic,  railroad-landscape.  Huge  stone  houses^ 
country  roads,  the  milk-white  oxen  begin,  in  each  in- 
stance, a  new  sentence,  thus  giving  emphasis. 

As  I  write,  the  spring  is  coming  in  Cambridge,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  a  little  heartache,  of  how 
the  spring  came  to  meet  us  once  as  we  rode  southward 
from  Venice  toward  Florence  on  that  road  from  Padua 
to  Ferrara.  It  had  been  May  for  some  time  in  Tuscany, 
and  all  through  the  wide  plains  of  Venetia  this  was 
the  railroad  landscap>e:  fields  tilled  and  tended  as  jeal- 
ously as  gardens,  and  waving  in  wheat,  oats,  and  grass, 
with  here  and  there  acres  of  Indian  com.  The  green 
of  the  fields  was  all  dashed  with  the  bloody  red  of  poppies ; 
the  fig-trees  hung  full  of  half -grown  fruit;  the  orchards 
were  garlanded  with  vines,  which  they  do  not  bind  to 
stakes  in  Italy,  but  train  from  tree  to  tree,  leaving  them 
to  droop  in  festoons  and  sway  in  the  wind,  with  the 
slender  native  grace  of  vines.  Huge  stone  farm-houses 
shelter  under  the  same  roof  the  family  and  all  the  live- 
stock of  the  farm ;  thatched  cottages  thickly  dotting  the 
fields,  send  forth  to  their  cultivation  the  most  picturesque 
peasants,  —  men  and  women,  pretty  young  girls  in  broad 
hats,  and  wonderful  old  brown  and  crooked  crones,  who 
seem  never  to  have  been  younger  or  fairer.    Country 
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roads,  level,  straight,  and  white,  stretch  away  on  either 
hand,  and  the  constant  files  of  poplars  escort  them  wher- 
ever they  go.  All  about,  the  birds  sing,  and  the  butter- 
flies dance.  The  milk-white  oxen  dragging  the  heavy 
carts  turn  up  their  patient  heads,  with  wide-spreadjbg 
horns  and  mellow  eyes,  at  the  passing  train ;  the  sunburnt 
lout  behind  them  suspends  the  application  of  the  goad, 
imwonted  acquiescence  stirs  in  the  bosom  of  the  firm- 
minded  donkey,  and  even  the  matter-of-fact  locomotive 
seems  to  linger  as  lovingly  as  a  locomotive  may  along 
these  plains  of  spring. 

William  Dean  Howells:  Italian  Journeys, 

Use  of  Comparison.  —  Comparison  is  very  valu- 
able as  an  aid  in  description.  Note  how  the  follow- 
ing descriptions  make  use  of  brief  but  suggestive 
comparison. 

1.  Just  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  I  paused  to  look 
before  me,  the  series  of  stone  pillars  came  abruptly  to 
an  end ;  and  only  a  little  below,  a  sort  of  track  appeared 
and  began  to  go  down  a  breakneck  slope,  turning  like  a 
corkscrew  as  it  went. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :  Travels  wUh  a  Donkey. 

2.  The  mam  building  is  more  than  a  century  old. 
It  is  built  with  thick  brick  walls,  but  one  story  in  height, 
and  surmounted  by  a  double-faced  or  hipped  roof,  which 
gives  the  idea  of  a  ship  bottom  upwards. 

John  Pendleton  Kennedy  :  SwaUow  Bam, 

In  describing  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  in  Venice, 
Ruskin  began  his  description  by  calling  the  cathe- 
dral "  a  multitude  of  pillars  and  white  domes,  clus- 
tered together  into  a  long,  low  pyramid  of  colored 
Ught." 
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General  Rules  of  Structure  in    Description. — 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed  m  descrip- 
tion :  — 

1.  Choose  a  subject  that  is  not  too  complex,  that 
does  not  involve  a  multitude  of  details. 

2.  Make  a  careful  outline,  indicating  the  division 
into  paragraphs. 

3.  State  from  what  point  of  view  you  describe 
your  subject. 

4.  Keep  to  yoiu*  subject;  do  not  drag  in  unre- 
lated or  unimportant  material. 

5.  Introduce  each  paragraph  by  means  of  a  topic 
sentence. 

6.  Arrange  details  in  the  natural  order  of  their 
occurrence  in  time  or  space. 

7.  Arrange  details  so  that  distinctive  objects  will 
have  an  important  position  in  the  paragraph  and  in 
the  sentence. 

8.  Subordinate  minor  details,  grouping  them 
imder  the  major,  most  significant  details. 

Kinds  of  Description.  Landscape.  —  Descrip- 
tions of  landscape  are  found  in  books  of  travel,  in 
'  novels  where  the  writer  wishes  to  give  a  vivid  back- 
ground to  his  story,  and  most  frequently  in  letters 
written  by  travellers.  The  art  of  describing  new 
scenes  so  that  a  reader  may  see  them,  too,  can  be 
learned  by  study. 

In  the  next  extract,  what  is  the  objective  point  of 
view?    The  subjective?    Note  the  topic  sentence, 
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and  the  order  in  which  details  are  given.    What  is 
the  chief  note  of  the  landscape  described  ? 

It  was  one  of  those  days  in  autumn  which  summer, 
like  a  regal  donor,  fiings  back  out  of  his  abundance  to 
console  the  Imgering,  gaping  crowd  left  at  gaze  by  his 
dazzling  train.  We  drove  out  in  the  soft,  warm,  midday 
air,  down  the  slopes  of  the  drive,  shadowed  by  the  great 
oaks,  out  through  the  old  iron  gates  of  the  park,  with 
the  quick-stepping,  smooth  motion  of  the  beautiful 
horses,  through  lanes  of  high-bushed,  faded  fern  and 
bryony,  and  pale,  late-bom  flowers,  surprised  and  be- 
nighted in  the  autumn  hours  upon  which  their  birth  was 
cast,  over  the  first  fallen  and  withered  leaves,  and  through 
running  streams  of  clear,  brown  water,  seeking  their  way 
from  the  boggy  moorlands  to  the  plain.  An  indescrib- 
able sense  of  rest  and  peace  hung  over  the  faded  land- 
scape, in  the  soft  blue  of  the  cloud-flecked  sky,  in  the 
hush  of  the  wide  pastures ;  over  the  spreading  woods  of 
fading  chestnuts  and  sycamores,  and  the  bright,  d3ring 
coloring  of  the  ashes,  and  the  stiU,  warm  summer  tints  of 
oaks,  and  elms ;  over  the  chiu*ches  and  old  halls  and 
houses  standing  in  courtyards,  with  Uchen  and  faded 
stone-crop  and  wallflowers  upon  the  tiled  roofs  and  upon 
the  walls;  over  the  homesteads  and  groups  of  cottages 
in  flowery  gardens,  whence  the  children  ran  to  see  the 
carriage  pass. 

James  Henry  Shorthouse  :  Blanche,  Lady  Falaise. 

Study  the  following  extracts  by  American  authors. 
See  what  the  point  of  view  is,  what  the  author's 
purpose  in  describing  is,  what  skill  he  or  she  has  in 
subordinating  details.  How  many  aspects  of  the 
landscape,  —  color,  form,  motion,  sound,  even  smell, 
are  mentioned?  What  eflfect  does  the  description 
have  upon  you?    Would  you  like  to  see  the  place? 
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What  important  points  regarding  paragraph  struc- 
ture and  diction  do  you  note  here  ?  What  figures  of 
speech  do  you  find  in  the  passages  ?  Look  up  every 
word  you  do  not  know. 

1.  During  the  early  autumnal  months,  nothing  can 
be  more  exquisite  than  the  landscape  about  Rome.  A 
delicate  vapor  silvers  over  the  far-oflf  range  of  the  hori- 
zon, where  the  mountains  almost  mingle  with  the  sky. 
Nearer  they  are  tremulous  with  tender  floating  Ughts 
and  transparent  violet  shadows  with  purple  patches 
where  the  forest  is  growing,  or  streaks  of  dark  blue  where 
shadows  are  cast  upon  them  by  the  wandering  clouds. 
Climbing  along  the  slopes,  which  are  of  a  rich  golden 
brown  now  that  the  harvest  has  been  reaped,  delicate 
grey  olives  almost  seem  to  float  like  puffs  of  motion- 
less smoke,  casting  a  spectral  shadow  on  the  ground 
beneath,  or  where  the  sun  strikes  athwart  them  they  show 
their  silvery  tops  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been  sheared  by 
the  scjrthe.  In  the  green  vineyard  rows  the  vine-leaves 
are  beginning  to  rust;  and  here  and  there  are  seen 
splashes  of  brilliant  crimson  and  yellow  among  the  purple 
grapes.  Cone-like  cypresses  stand  dark  and  serious 
amid  the  lighter  foliage,  showing  their  golden  balls  in 
the  slanting  sun.  Solemn  parUaments  of  tall  stone- 
pines,  with  amber-brown  trunks  and  broad  green  tops  are 
gathered  here  and  there  in  groves,  or  stand  alone,  guard- 
ing the  ruins  of  some  ancient  tomb  over  which  they 
cast  their  shadow.  Little  towns  and  villages  are  spotted 
in  soft  brown  upon  the  mountain  sides.  Under  the  villa 
walls  and  in  the  hedge-rows  are  flocks  of  goats,  that 
browse  at  their  will  or  sleep  in  the  shade.  Beneath  the 
eaves  of  the  farm-houses  or  along  the  hggie  are  hung 
clustering  ears  of  briUiant  yellow  maize,  and  set  upon 
the  ledge  to  dry  in  the  sun  are  rows  of  red  tomatoes. 
Against  the  grey  villa  walls  here  and  there  a  rose-hued 
oleander  rears  its  rich  clusters  of  flowers,  or  a  pome- 
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granate  or  orange  tree  shows  its  glowing  fruit.  Grey 
oxen  are  in  the  valley  straining  at  the  plough,  and  turning 
up  the  rich  brown  soil,  or  stopping  to  drink  at  some 
great  stone  tank.  Look  where  you  will  all  is  rich  and 
lovely  in  color,  and  pictorial  in  grouping  and  outline, 
and  over  the  whole  landscape  is  a  soft  bloom  like  that 
upon  a  delicate  plum. 

William  W.  Story  :  Roba  di  Roma. 

2.  Among  all  the  landscapes  of  the  world  there  is  none 
more  meadow-like  than  the  flat  pampa,  with  the  cattle 
grazing  in  the  rich  grass;  but  the  meadow  grass  hides 
no  meandering  brook.  Hour  after  hour  and  day  after 
day  you  may  ride  without  crossing  a  stream.  You  will, 
however,  encounter  many  shallow  pools  and  lakelets. 
The  pampa  looks  so  flat,  so  featureless!  But  is  it? 
Watch  a  horseman  galloping  away  toward  the  horizon, 
toward  which  he  rises  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  Soon 
he  sinks  and  drops  out  of  sight,  having  apparently  ridden 
over  the  edge  of  the  world ;  but  an  hour  later  he  may  rise 
again,  topping  a  more  distant  swell  of  the  vast  grassy 
ocean  surface.  North,  east,  south,  or  west  it  is  the  same 
—  a  billowy  plain,  hollowed  and  moulded  by  the  wind, 
the  free-flowing  air,  which  in  place  of  nmning  water  has 
sculptured  the  immense  expanse  of  fine  brown  earth. 

Bailey  Willis  :  The  Awakening  of  Argentina  and  Chile, 
The  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Aug.,  1916. 

3.  It  is  years  ago  that  I  passed  an  August  in  Clovelly, 
but  the  joy  of  it  lingers  yet.  Nothing  that  I  have  ever 
seen  on  this  our  starry  lodging-place,  with  its  infinite 
surprises  of  beauty,  resembles  that  white  village  climbing 
the  cleft  of  a  wooded  cliflF,  its  narrow  street  only  a  curving 
slope,  a  steep  passage  here  and  there  smoothed  into 
steps,  where  donke3rs  and  pedestrians  rub  amiable  shoul- 
ders. At  a  turn  in  this  cobbled  stairway,  your  gaze, 
which  has  been  held  between  two  Unes  of  the  quaintest 
little  houses,  all  diversified  with  peaks  and  gables,  porches 
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and  balconies,  window  displays  of  china  and  pots  of  flower- 
ing vines,  suddenly  falls  to  a  tiny  harbor,  a  pier  built  out 
from  the  natural  rock,  and  hung  with  fishing  nets,  a 
tangle  of  red-sailed  boats,  and  a  pebbly  beach  from  which 
we  used  to  watch  the  sunset  flushing  sea  and  cliffs. 

Katharine  Lee  Bates:  From  Gretna  Green  to 
Land* 8  End  {England). 

4.  Redwood  Canyon,  so  they  tell  me,  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed. This  spring  the  lumbering  railroad  was  pushed 
aroimd  the  headlands  of  the  greater  canyon  of  the  King's 
River  and  reached  its  front.  Saw  and  axe  have  fallen 
upon  its  trees ;  the  redwoods  have  crashed  down,  smash- 
ing the  forest  and  themselves;  the  vast  logs,  hauled  by 
a  screeching  donkey  engine,  have  ripped  and  torn  the 
undergrowth  to  ruin ;  the  meadow  is  a  desolate  pile  of 
bleaching,  broken  lumber;  the  stream  has  spread  out 
in  slimy  mud ;  the  canyon  walls  are  scarred  and  channeled 
desert;  the  flowers  are  dead,  the  birds  gone.  Where 
the  arch  looked  outward  over  the  deep  King's  valley,  the 
slovenly  shacks  of  the  lumber  crew  surround  a  pile  of 
tin  cans  and  dry-goods  boxes.  Redwood  Canyon  is  an 
ugly  scar  on  the  face  of  the  Sierras. 

Henry  Seidel  Canby:    Redwood  Canyon,  AHantie 
Monthly,  June,  1914. 

5.  Luckily,  too,  the  incessant  comings  and  goings  in- 
volved much  walking  of  the  beautiful  idle  summer  streets, 
which  grew  idler  and  more  beautiful  each  day.  Never 
had  such  blue-grey  softness  of  afternoon  brooded  over 
Paris,  such  sunsets  turned  the  heights  of  the  Trocad6ro 
into  Dido's  Carthage,  never,  above  all,  so  rich  a  moon 
ripened  through  such  perfect  evenings.  The  Seine  it- 
self had  no  small  share  in  this  mysterioQs  increase  of  the 
city's  beauty.  Released  from  all  traffic,  its  hurried 
ripples  smoothed  themselves  into  long  silken  reaches  in 
which  quays  and  monuments  at  last  saw  their  unbroken 
images.    At  night  the  fire-fly  lights  of  the  boats  had 
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vanished;  and  the  reflections  of  the  street  lamps  were 
lengthened  into  streamers  of  red  and  gold  and  pm'ple 
that  slept  on  the  calm  current  like  fluted  water-weeds. 
Then  the  moon  rose  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  puri- 
fying it  of  all  accidents,  cahning  and  enlai^g  it  and 
giving  it  back  its  ideal  lines  of  strength  and  repose. 
There  was  something  strangely  moving  in  this  new  Pans 
of  the  August  evenings,  so  exposed,  yet  so  serene,  as 
though  her  very  beauty  shielded  her. 

Edith  Wharton  :  The  Look  of  Paris  {Auguatj  1914- 
Fd>ruary,  1915),  Scribner^s  Magazine,  May,  1915. 

EXERCISES 

Describe  the  following :  — 

1.  A  winding  road. 

2.  A  range  of  mountains. 

3.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

4.  The  view  you  see  when  you  go  by  train,  to  the 
next  town. 

5.  A  meadow  full  of  hay. 

6.  Some  picturesque  scene  you  have  visited. 

7.  A  marshy  place  where  pussy-willows  grow. 

8.  A  chestnut  grove. 

9.  A  lake  filled  with  water  lilies. 

10.  A  pine  forest. 

11.  A  winding  river. 

12.  A  canyon. 

13.  A  rocky  shore  on  the  ocean. 

14.  What  you  see  from  a  boat  on  the  river. 

15.  What  you  see  when  walking  out  into  the  coimtry. 

Btdldings,  Exteriors.  —  What  are  the  important 
details  in  the  following  descriptions?  What  de- 
tails were  omitted?  Why?  Can  you  see  these 
hou8^?    What  are  the  most  expressive  words  used 
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here  ?    Point  out  how  much  suggestion  of  form  and 
of  color  there  is  in  each  passage. 

1.  On  the  brow  of  yonder  hill  you  see  that  old,  red 
farm-house  fwith  its  slanting  black  roof  relieved  against 
the  golden  sky  of  the  autumn  afternoon.  The  house 
lifts  itself  up  dark  and  clear  under  the  shadow  of  two 
great  elm-trees  that  droop  over  it,  and  is  the  first  of  a 
straggling,  irregular  cluster  of  farm-houses  that  form 
the  village  of  Needmore. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  :  Oldtoum  Folks. 

2.  However,  as  you  begin  to  find  the  way  a  trifle  more 
open,  you  will  hot  fail  to  notice  on  the  right-hand  side, 
about  midway  of  the  square,  a  small,  low  brick  house  of 
a  story  and  a  half,  set  out  upon  the  sidewalk,  as  weather- 
beaten  and  mute  as  an  aged  beggar  fallen  asleep.  Its 
corrugated  roof  of  dull  red  tiles,  sloping  down  toward 
you  with  an  inward  curve,  is  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  is  gay  with  the  yellow  plimies 
of  the  golden-rod.  You  can  almost  touch  with  your 
cane  the  lower  edge  of  the  broad,  overhanging  eaves; 
the  batten  shutters  at  door  and  window,  with  hinges  like 
those  of  a  postern,  are  shut  with  a  grip  that  makes 
one's  knuckles  and  nails  feel  lacerated.  Save  in  the 
brick-work  itself  there  is  not  a  cranny.  You  would  say 
the  house  has  the  lockjaw.  There  are  two  doors,  and 
to  each  a  single  chipped  and  battered  marble  step.  Con- 
tinuing on  down  the  side-walk,  in  a  line  with  the  house, 
is  a  garden  masked  from  view  by  a  high,  close  board- 
fence.  You  may  see  the  tops  of  its  fruit-trees,  pome- 
granate, peach,  banana,  fig,  pear,  and  particularly  one 
large  orange,  close  by  the  fence,  that  must  be  very  old. 

George  W.  Cable  :  Old  Creole  Days. 

3.  The  prettiest  cottage  on  our  village-green  is  the 
Uttle  dwelling  of  Dame  Wilson.  It  stands  in  a  comer  of 
the  conunon,  where  the  hedge-rows  go  curving  oflf  into  a 
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sort  of  bay  round  a  clear  bright  pond,  the  earliest  haunt 
of  the  swallow.  A  deep  woody,  green  lane,  such  as 
Hobbema  or  Ruysdael  might  have  painted,  a  lane  that 
hints  of  nightingales,  forms  one  boundary  of  the  garden, 
and  a  sloping  meadow  the  other;  whilst  the  cottage 
itself,  a  low  thatched  irregular  building,  backed  by  a 
blooming  orchard,  and  covered  with  honeysuckle  and 
jessamine,  looks  like  the  chosen  abode  of  snugness  and 
comfort.    And  so  it  is. 

Mary  Russell  Mitpord  :  Our  Village. 

The  following  is  a  technical  description.  For  what 
audience  was  this  description  prepared  ?  Can  you 
see  the  building?  How  are  the  details  arranged? 
Has  the  writer  obeyed  the  rules  given  above  ? 

The  building  consists  of  a  central  section  172  feet 
long  and  81  feet  deep,  flanked  at  either  extremity  by  a 
projecting  wing  which  has  a  length  of  88  feet  and  a 
width  of  34  feet.  The  total  frontage  is  therefore  240 
feet,  and  the  ground  area  19,000  square  feet.  There  are 
three  full  stories,  and  a  fourth  story  over  the  central 
section.  The  basement  is  mostly  below  the  street  level, 
and  is  lighted  in  the  front  by  area  windows  of  prismatic 
glass.  The  building  is  constructed  of  brown  mottled 
brick,  relieved  by  lunestone,  and  has  a  central  pavilion 
with  stone  coliunns  rising  from  the  second  story  and  sup- 
porting a  pediment.  A  ventilating  lantern  finished  in 
copper  surmounts  the  centre  of  the  building. 

A  College  Catalogue. 

EXERCISE 

Describe  two  of  the  objects  mentioned  below :  — 

1.  The  city  hall. 

2.  The  pubUc  Ubrary. 

3.  The  house  in  which  you  live. 

4.  The  most  beautiful  house  you  know. 
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5.  The  most  pretentious  house  you  know. 

6.  A  boathouse. 

7.  A  farmhouse. 

8.  A  half-timbered  house. 

9.  A  Queen  Anne  cottage. 

10.  AmiU. 

11.  A  cathedral  (from  some  picture). 

Buildings,  Interiors.  —  Study  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  detail  in  these  descriptions  below. 
Point  out  all  the  words  that  suggest  color  or  form. 
What  is  the  point  of  view  of  each  author,  objec- 
tively? Subjectively?  Which  one  of  these  five 
interiors  would  you  like  most  to  see?  Give  your 
reasons.  Criticise  the  sentence  structure  and  the 
diction  of  each  passage. 

1.  Through  the  tiny  square  window  the  light  streamed 
forth,  and  without  knocking  she  raised  the  latch  and 
entered.  There  was  a  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  and 
it  cast  its  ruddy  glow  over  the  little  dingy  room,  with 
its  worm-eaten  rafters  and  mud  floor  and  broken  white- 
washed walls.  A  curious  little  place  filled  with  all 
manner  of  articles.  Next  to  the  fire  was  a  great  tool 
box ;  beyond  that  the  little  book-shelf  with  its  well-worn 
books;  beyond  that,  in  the  comer,  a  heap  of  filled  and 
empty  grain-bags.  From  the  rafters  hung  down  straps, 
'^  reins,"  old  boots,  bits  of  harness,  and  a  string  of  onions. 
The  bed  was  in  another  comer,  covered  by  a  patchwork 
quilt  of  faded  red  Uons,  and  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
room  by  a  blue  curtain,  now  drawn  back.  On  the  mantel- 
shelf was  an  endless  assortment  of  little  bags  and  stones ; 
and  on  the  wall  hung  a  map  of  South  Germany,  with  a 
red  line  drawn  through  it  to  show  where  the  German  had 
wandered. 

Olive  Schbeiner  :  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm. 
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2.  Happy  the  man  who,  in  a  rainy  day,  can  betake  him- 
self to  a  huge  garret,  stored,  like  that  of  the  Manse, 
with  limiber  that  each  generation  has  left  behind  it, 
from  a  period  before  the  Revolution.  Our  garret  was 
an  arched  hall,  dimly  illimiinated  through  small  and 
dusty  windows ;  it  was  but  a  twilight,  at  the  best ;  and 
there  were  nooks,  or  rather  caverns,  of  deep  obscurity, 
the  secrets  of  which  I  never  learned,  being  too  reverent 
of  their  dust  and  cobwebs.  The  beams  and  rafters, 
roughly  hewn,  and  with  strips  of  bark  still  on  them, 
and  the  rude  masonry  of  the  chimneys,  made  the  g£m:«t 
look  wild  and  uncivUized;  an  aspect  unlike  what  was 
seen  elsewhere,  in  the  quiet  and  decorous  old  house. 
But,  on  one  side,  there  was  a  little  white-washed  apart- 
ment which  bore  the  traditionary  title  of  the  Saints' 
chamber,  because  holy  men,  in  their  youth,  had  slept, 
and  studied,  and  prayed  there.  With  its  elevated  re- 
tirement, its  one  window,  its  small  fireplace,  and  its 
closet,  convenient  for  an  oratory,  it  was  the  very  spot 
where  a  young  man  might  inspire  himself  with  solemn 
enthusiasm,  and  cherish  saintly  dreams.  The  occupants, 
at  various  epochs,  had  left  brief  records  and  speculations, 
inscribed  upon  the  walls.  There,  too,  himg  a  tattered 
and  shrivelled  roll  of  canvas,  which,  on  inspection, 
proved  to  be  the  forcibly  wrought  picture  of  a  clergy- 
man, in  wig,  band,  and  gown,  holding  a  Bible  in  his 
hand. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  :  The  Old  Manse. 

3.  Supper  was  announced  shortly  after  our  arrival.  It 
was  serv^  up  in  a  spacious  oaken  chamber,  the  panels 
of  which  shone  with  wax,  and  around  which  were  sev- 
eral family  portraits  decorated  with  holly  and  ivy.  Be- 
sides the  accustomed  Ughts,  two  great  wax  tapers,  called 
Christmas  candles,  wreathed  with  greens,  were  placed 
on  a  highly  polished  beaufet  among  the  family  plate. 

Washington  Irving  :  Christmas  Eve. 
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4.  It  was  a  bright,  cheerful  apartment,  giving  upon 
the  laurels  of  the  rocky  hillside,  and  permeated,  like 
the  rest  of  the  house,  with  the  wholesome  spice  of  the 
valley  —  an  odor  that,  in  its  pure  dessicating  property, 
seemed  to  obliterate  all  flavor  of  alien  human  habita- 
tion, and  even  to  dominate  and  etherialize  the  appetiz- 
ing smell  of  the  viands  before  them.  The  bare,  snming, 
planed,  boarded  walls  appeared  to  resent  any  decoration 
that  might  have  savored  of  dust,  decay,  or  moisture. 
The  four  large  windows  and  long,  open  door,  set  in 
scanty  strips  of  the  plainest  spotless  muslin,  framed  in 
themselves  pictiires  of  woods  and  rocks  and  sky  of  limit- 
less depth,  color,  and  distance,  that  made  all  other  adorn- 
ment impertinent.  Nature,  invading  the  room  at  every 
opening,  had  banished  Art  from  those  neutral  walls. 

Bret  Harte  :  A  PhyUia  of  the  Sierras. 

5.  A  snug,  small  room;  a  round  table  by  a  cheerful 
fire;  an  arm-chair,  high-backed  and  old-fashioned^ 
wherein  sat  the  neatest  imaginable  Uttle  elderly  lady,  in 
widow's  cap,  black  silk  gown,  and  snowy  musUn  apron ; 
exactly  like  what  I  had  fancied  Mrs.  Fairfax,  only  less 
stately  and  milder-looking.  She  was  occupied  in  knitting ; 
a  large  cat  sat  demurely  at  her  feet;  nothing,  in  short, 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  beau  ideal  of  domestic 
comfort. 

Charlotte  Bronte  :  Jar^  Eyre. 


EXERCISE 

Describe  each  of  the  following  svbjects,  making  a 
careful  outline  before  you  begin  to  write.  Be  sure  that 
you  do  not  give  a  mere  inventory,  or  catalogue,  of  the 
room.  Select  important  details  and  group  them  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 
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1.  A  living-room. 

2.  A  library. 

3.  A  dining-room. 

4.  A  kitchen  in  an  old  farmhouse. 

5.  A  room  in  some  famous  birthplace. 

6.  A  room  in  which  an  old  gentleman  sits. 

7.  A  room  used  by  an  artist. 

8.  A  room  in  which  some  one  is  playing  on  a  piano. 

9.  A  room  full  of  sunshine. 
10.  An  old-fashioned  attic. 

Personal  Appearance.  —  Point  out  the  most  sig- 
nificant details  in  each  of  the  following  descrip- 
tions, then  point  out  the  minor  details.  State, 
in  studying  each  description,  just  what  the  author 
intended  to  describe.  Was  it  the  dress,  the  man- 
ners, the  position,  the  grace,  the  dignity,  the 
figure,  the  form  of  the  face,  the  expression  of  the 
face,  the  age?  Is  any  use  made  of  comparison? 
Point  out  the  most  descriptive  words  in  each  pas- 
sage, words  that  seem  to  you  particularly  suggestive. 
What  specific  words  of  color  or  of  form  are  used  ? 

1.  Mr.  Bingley  was  good-looking  and  gentlemanlike; 
he  had  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  easy  unaffected 
manners.  His  sisters  were  fine  women,  with  an  air  of 
decided  fashion.  His  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hurst,  merely 
looked  the  gentleman ;  but  his  friend,  Mr.  Darcy,  soon 
drew  the  attention  of  the  room  by  his  fine,  tall  person, 
handsome  features,  noble  mien,  and  the  report  which 
was  in  general  circulation  within  five  minutes  after  his 
entrance,  of  his  having  ten  thousand  a  year.  The  gentle- 
men pronounced  him  to  be  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  the 
ladies  declared  he  was  much  handsomer  than  Mr.  Bing- 
ley, and  he  was  looked  at  with  great  admiration  for 
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about  half  the  evening,  till  his  manners  gave  a  disgust 
which  turned  the  tide  of  his  popularity;  for  he  was 
discovered  to  be  proud,  to  be  above  his  company,  and 
above  being  pleased ;  and  not  all  his  large  estate  in  Derby- 
shire could  then  save  him  from  having  a  most  forbidding, 
disagreeable  coimtenance,  and  being  imworthy  to  he 
compared  with  his  friend. 

Jane  Austen  :  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

2.  One  afternoon  Mann  Lawson  had  company  to  tea. 
There  were  three  women  near  her  own  age  —  she  was 
seventy.  Her  withered,  aged  figure  sat  up  pert  and 
erect  at  the  head  of  the  table,  pouring  the  tea  from  the 
shining  britannia  teapot  into  the  best  pink  China  cups. 
She  never  leaned  back  in  a  chair:  there  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  springy  stiffness  about  her  spine  which  for- 
bade it.  Her  black  cashmere  gown  fitted  her  long, 
shrunken  form  as  tightly  and  trimly  as  a  girl's;  she 
had  on  her  best  cap,  made  of  very  pretty  old  figm^ed 
lace,  with  bows  of  lavender  satin  ribbon.  She  wore 
her  iron-gray  hair  in  two  Uttle  thin  dancing  curls,  one 
on  each  side  of  her  narrow,  sallow  face,  just  forward 
of  her  cap. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman  :  Brakes  and  White  Violets. 

3.  The  Hon.  Hubert  Caradoc,  an  apprentice  to  the 
calling  of  diplomacy,  more  completely  than  any  Uving 
Carodoc  embodied  the  characteristic  strength  and  weak- 
nesses of  that  family.  He  was  of  fair  height,  and  wiry 
build.  His  weathered  face,  under  sleek,  dark  hair,  had 
regular,  rather  small  featiu*es,  and  wore  an  expression 
of  alert  resolution,  masked  by  impassivity.  Over  his  in- 
quiring, hazel-gray  eyes  the  lids  were  almost  religiously 
kept  half  drawn.  He  had  been  bom  reticent,  and  great, 
indeed,  was  the  emotion  under  which  he  suffered  when 
the  whole  of  his  eyes  were  visible.  His  nose  was  finely 
chiselled  and  had  Uttle  flesh.  His  lips,  covered  by  a 
small,   dark  moustache,  scarcely  opened    to   emit    his 
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speeches,  which  were  uttered  in  a  voice  singtilarly  muffled, 
yet  imexpectedly  quick.  The  whole  personaUty  was 
that  of  a  man  practical,  spirited,  guarded,  resourceful, 
with  great  power  of  self-control,  who  looked  at  life  as  if 
she  were  a  horse  imder  him,  to  whom  he  must  give  way, 
just  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  keep  mastery  of  her.  A 
man  to  whom  ideas  were  of  no  value,  except  when  wedded 
to  immediate  action;  essentially  neat;  demanding  to 
be  "done  well,"  but  capable  of  stoicism  if  necessary; 
urbane,  yet  always  in  readiness  to  thrust ;  able  only  to 
condone  the  failings  and  to  compassionate  the  kinds  of 
distress  which  his  own  experience  had  taught  him  to 
understand.  Such  was  Milton's  yoimger  brother  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six. 

John  Galsworthy  :  The  Patrician. 

4.  As  for  Miss  Wetwood,  she  had  certainly  been  pretty 
when  she  was  young ;  and  now  that  she  was  fifty  she  was 
like  some  Uttle  ruddy  winter  apple ;  there  was  the  touch 
of  frost  on  her  brown  hair,  but  her  cheek  had  a  fresh  color, 
and  her  eye  waa  bright  and  smiling.  She  was  Uttle,  and 
had  a  pretty  figure,  which  she  held  very  erect.  "Be- 
cause," she  used  to  explain,  "when  I  went  to  Miss  Brace's 
academy,  my  dear,  I  was  obliged  to  carry  atlases  on  my 
head  to  make  me  stand  straight."  Miss  Marion  would 
have  liked  to  put  atlases  on  Rose's  head;  but,  alas! 
Rose  did  not  agree  with  her ;  and  there  it  ended,  for  Miss 
Marion  was  one  of  those  people  who  always  want  other 
people  to  do  what  they  want  to  do. 

Margaret  Deland  :  Miss  Marion,  Old  Chester  Tales.* 

5.  He  smiled.  You  should  have  seen  him  smile,  reader ; 
and  you  should  have  marked  the  difiference  between 
his  countenance  now,  and  that  he  wore  half  an  hour 
ago.  I  cannot  affirm  that  I  had  ever  witnessed  the 
smile  of  pleasure,  or  content,  or  kindness  round  Mr. 
Paul's  lips,  or  in  his  eyes  before.    The  ironic,  the  sap- 

*  Copyright  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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castic,  the  disdainful,  the  passionately  exultant,  I  had 
hundreds  of  times  seen  him  express  by  what  he  cfidled 
a  smile,  but  any  illiuninated  sign  of  milder  or  warmer 
feeling  struck  me  as  wholly  new  in  his  visage.  It  changed 
it  as  from  a  mask  to  a  face :  the  deep  lines  left  his  fea- 
tiu'es,  the  very  complexion  seemed  clearer  and  fresher; 
that  swart,  sallow,  southern  darkness  which  spoke  his 
Spanish  blood,  became  displaced  by  a  lighter  hue.  I 
know  not  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  human  face 
an  equal  metamorphosis  from  a  similar  cause. 

Charlotte  BRONTii:  ViUette. 
« 

EXERCISE 

Find  and  bring  into  class  paragraphs  from  some 
American  novel,  of  recent  years,  which  give  a  good 
description  of  the  foUomng:  — 

1.  A  young  man. 

2.  A  young  woman. 

3.  A  child. 

EXERCISE 

Try  to  reduce  the  foUomng  description  to  a  single 
sentence  that  will  contain  the  few  most  important 
details. 

You  had  a  great  loss  in  not  seeing  Coleridge.  He  is 
a  wonderful  man.  His  conversation  teems  with  soul, 
mind,  and  spirit.  Then  he  is  so  benevolent,  so  good- 
tempered,  and  cheerful,  and,  like  William,  interests  him- 
self so  much  about  every  Uttle  trifle.  At  first  I  thought 
him  very  plain,  that  is,  for  about  three  minutes ;  he  is 
pale,  thin,  has  a  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  not  very 
good  teeth,  longish,  loose-growing  half-curling  rough 
black  hair.    But  if  you  hear  him  speak  for  five  minutes 
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you  think  no  more  of  them.  His  eye  \a  large  and  full, 
and  not  very  dark  but  gray,  such  an  eye  as  would  receive 
from  a  heavy  soul  the  dullest  expression ;  but  it  speaks 
every  emotion  of  his  animated  mind :  it  has  more  of  the 
poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  than  I  ever  witnessed. 
He  has  firm  dark  eyebrows  and  an  overhanging  forehead. 

Dorothy  Wordsworth:  Letters. 

Amplify  thefoUomng  description,  explaining  who 
Rossetti  and  Bume-Jonea  were. 

This  time  Rossetti  was  accompanied  by  a  younger 
man,  who  he  declared  was  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age 
—  a  shy,  fair  yotmg  man,  with  mild  grey-blue  eyes  and 
straight  light  hair  which  was  apt  to  straggle  over  his  well- 
developed  forehead  —  who  spoke  in  an  earnest  impres- 
sive manner  when  he  did  speak,  which  was  not  often. 
...  It  was  Bume-Jones,  or  as  Rossetti  and  all  of  us 
called  him,  "  Ned  Jones." 

Mrs.  Burne-Jones  :  Memorials  of  Sir  Edward 
Bume-Jones, 

EXERCISES 

1.  Describe  your  father's  face,  your  mother's,  your 
brother's,  yoiu*  aunt's. 

2.  Describe  the  face  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Washington,  Charles  Lamb,  Charles  Sumner,  Richard 
Henry  Lee. 

3.  Write  a  description  of  some  portrait  or  photograph. 

4.  Describe  some  stranger  whom  you  passed  in  the 
street. 

5.  Describe  a  photograph  that  catches  your  eye  as 
you  pass  a  photographer's. 

6.  Describe  the  dress  and  manners  of  an  old  man  you 
know ;  of  an  old  lady ;  of  a  conductor  on  a  train :  of  a 
member  of  the  Stdvation  Army;  of  a  boy  in  Indian 
costume. 
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7.  Describe  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans. 

8.  Describe  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  of  a  lady. 

9.  Describe  the  manners  of  a  boy  who  is  rude. 

10.  Describe  the  appearance  of  a  girl  who  giggles. 

11.  Write  a  description,  in  a  sentence,  of  some  one 
whom  you  know  well. 

12.  Write  a  description,  in  a  sentence,  of  some  stranger's 
voice. 

13.  Describe  in  one  sentence  the  hero  in  a  story  you 
have  been  reading. 

14.  Describe,  at  the  length  of  three  pages,  the  appear- 
ance, dress,  and  manners  of  some  person  whom  you 
admire. 

15.  Describe,  at  the  length  of  three  pages,  what  you 
have  been  told  about  the  appearance  of  one  of  your 
ancestors. 

Animals.  —  Study,  closely,  the  description  below. 
What  are  the  important  details?  What  are  you 
told  in  regard  to  the  dog's  form  and  color?  What 
do  you  find  out  about  his  character?  To  what  is 
the  dog  compared?  Rewrite  the  passage,  omitting 
every  metaphor,  comparison,  arid  simile.  What 
effect  do  these  omissions  have? 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  [Rab].  There  are 
no  such  dogs  now.  He  belonged  to  a  lost  tribe.  As  I 
have  said,  he  was  brindled  and  gray  like  Rubislaw  gran- 
ite ;  his  hair  short,  hard  and  close  Uke  a  lion's ;  his  body 
thick-set  like  a  Uttle  bull  —  a  sort  of  compressed  Her- 
cules of  a  dog.  He  must  have  been  ninety  pounds' 
weight,  at  least ;  he  had  a  large  blunt  head ;  his  muzzle 
black  as  night,  his  mouth  blacker  than  any  night,  a 
tooth  or  two  —  being  all  he  had  —  gleaming  out  of  Jiis 
jaws  of  darkness.  His  head  was  scarred  with  the  rec- 
ords of  old  wounds,  a  sort  of  series  of  fields  of  battle 
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all  over  it;  one  eye  out,  one  ear  cropped  as  close  as 
was  Archbishop  Leighton's  father's;  the  remaining  eye 
had  the  power  of  two;  and  above  it,  and  in  constant 
communication  with  it  was  a  tattered  rag  of  an  ear, 
which  was  forever  unfurling  itself  like  an  old  flag;  and 
then  that  bud  of  a  tail  about  one  inch  long,  if  it  could 
in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  long  —  the  mobility,  the  in- 
stantaneousness  of  that  bud  were  very  funny  and  siu*- 
prising,  and  its  expressive  twinklings  and  winkings, 
the  intercommunications  between  the  eye,  the  ear,  and 
ijb,  were  of  the  oddest  and  swiftest. 

Rab  had  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  great  size ;  and 
having  fought  his  way  all  along  the  road  to  absolute 
supremacy  he  was  as  mighty  in  his  own  line  as  Julius 
Csesar  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  had  the  gravity 
of  all  great  fighters. 

You  must  have  often  observed  the  likeness  of  certain 
men  to  certain  animals,  and  of  certain  dogs  to  men. 
Now  I  never  looked  at  Rab  without  thin^g  of  the 
great  Baptist  preacher,  Andrew  FuBer.  The  same 
large,  heavy,  menacing,  combative,  sombre,  honest 
countenance,  the  same  deep,  inevitable  eye,  the  same 
look,  —  as  of  thimder  asleep  but  ready,  —  neither  a  dog 
nor  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 

John  Brown  :  Rab  and  his  Frienda. 

EXERCIBB 

Describe  the  following :  — 

1.  A  rabbit,  (a)  as  he  is  standing  still,  (b)  as  he  is 
running. 

2.  A  cow  you  saw  from  the  window  of  a  train. 

3.  Your  pet  dog  or  your  pet  cat,  explaining  why  you 
are  attached  to  it. 

4.  A  horse  that  is  very  spirited. 

5.  A  tired  horse. 

6.  A  sheep  eating  salt. 
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7.  A  dog  swimming  for  a  stick. 

8.  An  animal  in  a  menagerie. 

9.  A  cat  pla3ring  with  her  kittens. 

10.  A  dog  guarding  his  master's  coat. 

11.  "Greyfriars  Bobby"  (see  the  volume  by  Eleanor 
Atkinson). 

12.  "Dapple '' in  Don  Quixote. 

13.  "Brother  Wolf"  in  The  LiMe  Flowers  of  St.  Francis. 

Combinations.  —  Make  an  outline  of  the  follow- 
ing description,  indicating  what  the  important 
topics  are.  How  many  persons  are  described? 
How  many  objects?  How  many  animals?  What 
suggestions  of  color,  form,  motion,  sound,  smell, 
and  touch  are  there  ?  What  is  the  sentence  struc- 
ture here?  Are  there  any  words  used  with  special 
effectiveness?    Are  there  any  figures  of  speech? 

The  Workshop  of  Jonathan  Burge 

The  afternoon  sun  was  warm  on  the  five  workmen 
there,  busy  upon  doors  and  window-frames  and  wain- 
scoting.  A  scent  of  pine-wood  from  a  tent-like  pile  of 
planks  outside  the  open  door  mingled  itself  with  the 
scent  of  the  elder-bushes  which  were  spreading  their 
summer  snow  close  to  the  open  window  opposite ;  the 
slanting  simbeams  shone  through  the  transparent  shav- 
ings that  fiew  before  the  steady  plane,  and  lit  up  the 
fine  grain  of  the  oak  panelling  which  stood  propped 
against  the  wall.  On  a  heap  of  those  soft  shavings  a 
rough  gray  shepherd-dog  had  made  himself  a  pleasant 
bed,  and  was  lying  with  his  nose  between  his  fore-paws, 
occasionally  wrinkling  his  brows  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  tallest  of  the  five  workmen,  who  was  carving  a  shield 
in  the  center  of  a  wooden  mantel-piece.    It  was  to  this 
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workman  that  the  strong  barytone  belonged  which  was 
heard  above  the  sound  of  plane  and  hammer,  singing  — 

"Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run ; 
Shake  off  dull  sloth.  ..." 

Here  some  measurement  was  to  be  taken  which  required 
more  concentrated  attention,  and  the  sonorous  voice 
subsided  into  a  low  whistle;  but  it  presently  broke 
out  again  with  renewed  vigor  — 

"  Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere. 
Thy  conscience  as  the  noonday  clear." 

Such  a  voice  could  only  come  from  a  broad  chest,  and 
the  broad  chest  belonged  to  a  large-boned  muscular 
man  nearly  six  feet  high,  with  a  back  so  flat  and  a  head 
so  well  poised  that  when  he  drew  himself  up  to  take  a 
more  distant  survey  of  his  work,  he  had  the  air  of  a  sol- 
dier standing  at  ease.  The  sleeve  rolled  up  above  the 
elbow  showed  an  arm  that  was  likely  to  win  the  prize 
for  feats  of  strength;  yet  the  long  supple  hand,  with 
its  broad  finger-tips,  looked  ready  for  works  of  skill.  In 
lus  tall  stalwartness  Adam  Bede  was  a  Saxon,  and  justi- 
fied his  name;  but  the  jet-black  hair,  made  the  more 
noticeable  by  its  contrast  with  the  light  paper  cap,  and 
the  keen  glance  of  the  dark  eyes  that  shone  from  imder 
strongly  marked,  prominent,  and  mobile  eyebrows,  indi- 
cated a  mixture  of  Celtic  blood.  The  face  was  large  and 
roughly  hewn,  and  when  in  repose  had  no  other  beauty 
than  such  as  belongs  to  an  expression  of  good-humored 
honest  intelligence. 

George  Euot  :  Adam  Bede, 

EXERCISES 

1.  Describe  the  picture  on  page  470,  so  that  a  person 
who  has  never  seen  it  would  have  a  clear  idea  of  it.  Fol- 
low, very  carefully,  the  rules  given  on  page  450  about  sub- 
ordination of  detail. 
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2.  Describe  the  costume  (a)  of  the  jester,  (b)  of  the 
king,  (c)  of  the  queen. 

3.  Describe  the  two  dogs  and  their  attitude  toward  the 
people  here,  and  toward  each  other. 

4.  Describe,  by  the  aid  of  narration,  how  the  jester 
succeeds  in  amusing  the  king. 

Description  by  Effect.  —  One  way  of  describing 
vividly  is  to  show  what  effect  a  certain  scene,  or  per- 
son, or  object  has  upon  a  person.  Study  this  method 
as  illustrated  in  the  following  extract.  How  many 
concrete  objects  are  described?  How  many  of  the 
words  describe  a  state  of  mind?  What  effect  does 
the  dreariness  have  upon  you  ? 

During  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  soimdless  day 
in  the  autimm  of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  himg  op- 
pressively low  in  the  heavens,  I  had  been  passing  ^one, 
on  horseback,  through  a  singularly  dreary  tract  of  coun- 
try; and  at  length  foimd  myself,  as  the  shades  of  the 
evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy  House 
of  Usher.  I  know  not  how  it  was  —  but,  with  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  building  a  sense  of  insufferable  gloom 
pervaded  my  spirit.  I  say  insufferable;  for  the  feeling 
was  unrelieved  by  any  of  that  half  pleasurable,  because 
poetic,  sentiment,  with  which  the  mind  usually  receives 
even  the  sternest  natural  images  of  the  desolate  or  ter- 
rible. I  looked  upon  the  scene  before  me  —  upon  the 
mere  house,  and  the  simple  landscape  features  of  the 
domain  —  upon  the  bleak  walls  —  upon  the  vacant 
eye-like  windows  —  upon  a  few  rank  sedges  —  and  upon 
a  few  white  trunks  of  decayed  trees  —  with  an  utter  de- 
pression of  soul  which  I  can  compare  to  no  earthly  sen- 
sation more  properly  than  to  the  after-dream  of  the 
reveller  upon  opium  — the  bitter  lapse  into  everyday 
We  —  the  hideous  dropping  off  of  the  veil.    There  was 
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an  icinesSi  a  sinking,  a  sickening  of  the  heart  —  an  un- 
redeemed dreariness  of  thought  which  no  goading  of 
the  imagination  could  torture  into  aught  of  the  sublime. 
What  waj3  it  —  I  paused  to  think  —  what  was  it  that  so 
unnerved  me  in  the  contemplation  of  the  House  of 
Usher? 

Edgar  Allan  Pob  :  T?ie  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher. 


EXERCISES 

Study  each  of  the  following  descriptions,  and 
answer  the  questions  below. 

What  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer? 
What  was  the  effect  upon  the  observer?  What  are 
the  most  descriptive  adjectives?  the  most  descrip- 
tive verbs?  What  figures  of  speech  appear?  Does 
the  description  arouse  your  curiosity,  or  affect  you  to 
the  point  of  liking  or  of  disliking  what  is  described  7 

1.  Standing  in  the  farthest  of  the  three  windows  looking 
into  the  garden,  which  occupied  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  room,  was  the  most  striking-looking  girl  I  had  ever 
seen,  talking  to  Sir  Percival.  I  say  a  striking-looking 
advisedly,  for  the  word  describes  her  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  that  I  can  think  of.  She  was  surpass- 
ingly beautiful,  but  it  was  not  her  beauty  that  struck 
you  —  even  in  her  beauty  it  was  not  the  faultlessness 
of  her  features  or  complexion,  but  a  kind  of  effulgence 
of  beauty  that  filled  the  room  —  or,  if  you  could  conceive 
of  a  goddess  of  beauty,  you  would  have  said,  "It  must 
have  been  something  like  this"  —  as,  in  the  same  way, 
it  was  not  anything  in  particular  that  she  did  or  said  that 
was  attractive,  it  was  a  sense  of  attraction  that  over- 
powered you. 

James  Henrt  Shorthouse  :  Sir  Percival. 
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2.  That  divine  whistle,  mellow,  mocking,  irresistible, 
still  was  heard  when  morning  lay  on  the  hills.  Often, 
when  afternoon  had  touched  all  the  air  to  gold,  when 
the  shadows  of  chestnut  and  cypress  and  gnarlea  olive 
lay  long  on  the  grass,  other  soimds  floated  down  to 
Daphne,  music  from  some  instrument  that  she  did  not 
know.  It  was  no  harp,  surely,  yet  certain  clear,  ring- 
ing notes  seemed  to  come  from  the  sweeping  of  harp- 
strings  ;  again,  it  had  aU  the  subtle,  penetrating  melody 
of  the  violin.  Whatever  instrument  gave  it  forth,  it 
drew  the  girl's  heart  after  it  to  wander  its  own  way. 
When  it  was  gay  it  won  her  feet  to  some  dance  meas- 
ure, and  all  alone  in  the  great  empty  rooms  she  would 
move  to  it  with  head  thrown  back  and  her  whole  body 
swaying  in  a  new  sense  of  rhythm.  When  it  was  sad, 
it  set  her  heart  to  beating  in  great  throbs,  for  then  it 
b^ged  and  pleaded.  There  was  need  in  it,  a  hiunan 
cry  that  surely  was  not  the  voice  of  a  god.  It  spoke 
out  of  a  great  yearning  that  answered  to  her  own. 
Whether  it  was  swift  or  slow  she  loved  it,  and  waited 
for  it  day  by  day,  thinking  of  Apollo  and  his  harping 
to  the  muses  nine. 

Margaret  Sherwood:  Daphne, 

Description  Aided  by  Exposition  and  by  Narra- 
tion. —  Sometimes  describers  call  in  the  aid  of  other 
forms,  such  as  narration  or  exposition,  in  order  to 
make  clear  descriptions.  Note  how  exposition  is 
used  in  the  passage  below. 

Those  who  have  visited  Egypt,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  usually  clear,  and  so  free  from  clouds  that  the  annual 
rainfall  is  only  an  inch  and  a  half,  have  been  impressed 
by  the  absence  of  a  pure  deep  blue  sky.  The  vault  of 
the  firmament  appears  rather  whitish,  or  muddy,  due  of 
course  to  the  absorption  of  the  blue  by  dust  diffused  from 
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the  dry  regions  of  Sahara.  While  the  Eg3rptian  sky  is 
very  bright,  the  white  light  is  so  pronounced  that  the 
blue  does  not  appear  particularly  attractive.  The  skies 
of  Italy  and  the  Alps,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  are 
clear  blue.  Of  all  the  places  which  the  writer  has  visited 
Greece  has  the  purest  and  deepest  blue  sky.  The  color 
frequently  is  so  striking  that  one  does  not  wonder  at  even 
the  most  vivid  descriptions  in  Greek  literature.  While 
traveling  in  Greece  diuing  the  spring  of  1891  the  writer 
took  particular  occasion  to  notice  the  color  of  the  sky, 
sea,  and  mountains.  The  atmospheric  colors  are  much 
the  most  brilliant  known  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
mountains  of  Greece  seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ten 
miles  appear  of  deep  indigo  blue  tinged  with  a  deUcate 
pmple  of  inexpressible  beauty. 

T.  J.  See  :  The  Blue  Color  of  the  Sky,  AOantic  Monthly, 
Jan.,  1904. 

Point  out,  in  the  following  extracts,  all  the  verbs 
of  action  which  assist  in  making  the  description 
vivid. 

Soon  she  struggled  to  a  certain  hilltop  and  saw  be- 
fore her  the  silent  inflooding  of  the  day.  Out  of  the 
East  it  welled  and  whitened;  the  darkness  trembled 
into  light;  and  the  stars  were  extinguished  like  the 
street  lamps  of  a  hiunan  city.  The  whiteness  bright- 
ened into  silver,  the  silver  warmed  into  gold,  the  gold 
kindled  into  pure  and  Uving  fire;  and  the  f&ce  of  the 
East  was  barred  with  elemental  scarlet. 

RoBBBT  Louis  Stevenson  :  Prince  Otto. 

In  the  next  extracts,  show  what  use  of  narration 
is  made  to  aid  the  description. 

1.  The  river  twisted  among  the  lakes  and  marshes 
choked  with  wild  rice;  and,  but  for  their  guides,  they 
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would  scarcely  have  followed  the  perplexed  and  narrow 
channel.  It  brought  them  at  last  to  the  portage ;  where, 
after  canying  their  canoes  a  mile  and  a  half  over  the 
prairie  and  through  the  marsh,  they  launched  them  on 
the  Wisconsin;  bade  farewell  to  the  waters  that  flowed 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  committed  themselves  to  the 
current  that  was  to  bear  them  they  knew  not  whither, 
—  perhaps  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  perhaps  to  the  South 
Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Califomia.  They  glided  calmly  down 
the  tranquil  stream,  by  islands  choked  with  trees  and 
matted  with  entangling  grape-vines;  by  forests,  groves, 
and  prairies,  —  the  parks  and  pleasure-groimds  of  a 
prodigal  nature;  by  thickets  and  marshes  and  broad, 
bare  sand-bars;  imder  the  shadowing  trees,  between 
whose  tops  looked  down  from  afar  the  bold  brow  of  some 
woody  bluflf.  At  night,  the  bivouac,  —  the  canoes  in- 
verted on  the  bank,  the  flickering  fire,  the  meal  of  bison- 
flesh  or  venison,  the  evening  pipes  and  slmnber  beneath 
the  stars ;  and  when  in  the  morning  they  embarked  again, 
the  mist  hung  on  the  river  like  a  bridal  veil ;  then  melted 
before  the  sim,  till  the  glassy  water  and  the  languid  woods 
basked  breathless  in  the  siUtry  glare. 

Francis  Parkman  :  The  Discovery  of  (he  Great  West. 

2.  He  came  upon  the  spot.  There  were  half-dressed 
figures  tearing  to  and  fro,  some  endeavoring  to'drag  the 
frightened  horses  from  the  stables,  others  driving  the  cattle 
from  the  yard  and  out-houses  and  others  coming  laden 
from  the  burning  pile,  amidst  a  shower  of  falling  sparks 
and  the  tumbling  down  of  redhot  beams.  The  aper- 
tures, where  doors  and  windows  stood  an  hoiu*  ago,  dis- 
closed a  mass  of  raging  fire ;  walls  rocked  and  crumbled 
into  the  burning  well ;  the  molten  lead  and  iron  poured 
down,  white  hot,  upon  the  ground.  Women  and  children 
shrieked,  and  men  encouraged  each  other  with  noisy 
shouts  and  cheers.  The  clanking  of  the  engine-pumps, 
and  the  spurting  and  hissing  of  the  water  as  it  fell  upon 
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the  blazing  wood,  added  to  the  tremendous  roar.  He 
shouted,  too,  till  he  was  hoarse ;  and,  dying  from  memory 
and  himself,  plimged  into  the  thickest  of  the  throng. 

Charles  Dickens  :  Oliver  Tioiat 


EXERCISES 

1.  Describe  a  scene  in  a  hay  field,  using  exposition 
or  narration  as  an  aid. 

2.  Describe  a  scene  in  a  blacksmith^s  shop,  using 
exposition  or  narration  as  an  aid. 

3.  Describe  the  audience  at  some  lecture. 

4.  Describe  a  lawn  party. 

5.  Describe  a  park  (a)  in  the  spring,  (b)  in  the  fall. 

6.  Describe  a  river  when  it  is  frozen  and  people  are 
skating  upon  it,  (a)  as  you  stand  on  the  bank,  (b)  as 
you  are  skating. 

7.  Describe  a  canoeing  trip  down  the  river. 

8.  Describe  the  street  in  which  you  Uve. 

9.  Describe  what  you  see  as  you  walk  down  an 
unfamiliar  street. 

10.  Describe  the  ocean  at  high  tide,  as  you  stand  on 
(a)  a  sandy  beach,  (b)  a  cliff. 


Review  op  Description 

1.  Explain  the  value  in  description  of  the  presence 
of  words  sigiiif}ring  form,  color,  motion,  sound,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  point  of  view?  Why 
should  it  be  noted  in  descriptions  ? 

3.  Explain  the  method  of  choosing  and  of  group  • 
ing  details  in  description.  What  details  should  be 
omitted? 
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4.  What  is  meant  by  description  by  effect?  by 
detailed  description  ?  by  suggestive  description  ? 

5.  How  are  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  gained 
in  description  ? 

6.  How  are  paragraphs  usually  developed  in  de- 
scription ? 

7.  What  kind  of  diction  is  most  effective  in  de- 
scription ? 


CHAPTER  XXI 


EXPOSITION 


Review  of  Exposition.  —  Exposition,  dealing  with 
abstract  ideas  and  theories,  is  a  more  difficult  kind 
of  composition  than  narration  or  description,  both  of 
which  are  concerned  with  concrete,  definite  events,  or 
objects.  Definition,  the  explanation  of  a  process,  of 
a  principle,  of  a  purpose,  of  a  theory,  or  of  a  judg- 
ment, are  species  of  exposition.  Since  this  kind 
of  composition  deals  with  subjects  somewhat  un- 
familiar to  the  ordinary  reader,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  him  all  possible  help,  by  observing  the 
laws  of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis,  in  the  whole 
composition,  in  each  paragraph,  and  in  each  sentence. 

General  Rules  of  Structure  in  Exposition. — 
The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  exposi- 
tion :  — 

1.  Lilpit  the  topic  under  discussion ;  do  not  take 
too  large  or  too  general  a  subject. 

2.  Admit  in  your  theme  nothing  which  is  not 
closely  and  vitally  connected  with  your  subject. 

3.  Make  an  outline  of  your  theme  before  you 
begin  to  write,  taking  great  care  that  each  new 

477 
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paragraph  introduces  a  new  idea,  developed  logicaUy 
from  the  preceding  paragraph. 

4.  Avoid  long  introductions  and  conclusions.  Do 
not  weary  your  reader  by  unnecessary  words. 

5.  Introduce  each  new  paragraph  by  a  topic 
sentence.  Develop  the  paragraph  by  means  of 
concrete  details,  examples,  illustrations,  compari- 
son, contrast,  or  cause  and  effect. 

6.  Arrange  the  ideas  in  each  paragraph  in  the 
order  of  climax.  Use  reference  words  in  order  to 
give  clearness  and  force. 

7.  Make  the  transitions  from  paragraph  to  para- 
graph clearly  and  naturally,  giving  your  reader 
some  suggestion  toward  the  end  of  one  paragraph 
as  to  the  topic  to  be  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

Choice  of  Subject.  —  The  treatment  of  a  subject, 
in  exposition,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  audience 
you  are  writing  for  and  the  length  of  theme  you  are 
to  write.  It  would  be  absurd  for  a  student  in  the 
high  school  to  write  a  three-page  theme  on  Elec^ 
tridty;  such  a  topic  could  be  treated  adequately 
only  in  a  pamphlet,  or  book,  but  a  student  could 
write  upon  some  phase  of  electricity,  such  as:  A 
Recent  Discovery  in  Electricity;  The  Use  of  Eleo 
tridty  for  Lighting  Purposes  in  this  City;  The 
Duties  of  an  Electrical  Engineer.  These  topics  could 
be  discussed  intelligently  by  a  student,  and  certain 
definite  bits  of  information  could  be  given,  while, 
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if  he  were  to  write  upon  the  large,  general  subject; 
his  theme  would  be  vague,  incoherent,  and  not 
unified. 

Restrict  the  subject  of  an  expository  theme  to 
some  particular,  special  topic  about  which  you  can 
write  clearly,  fully,  and  specifically. 

EXERCISES 

1.  In  (he  following  list  point  oiU  the  subjects  which 
are  properly  restricted. 

2.  Devise  restrictions  for  those  topics  which  are 
too  general. 

1.  Automobiles. 

2.  How  to  use  the  brakes  in  a  Ford  car. 

3.  The  speeding  habit. 

4.  The  Civil  War. 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

6.  Courage  is  developed  by  pioneer  life. 

7.  Hope. 

8.  Why  pensions  are  granted  to  veterans  of  war. 


of  Material.  —  Much  of  the  material 
for  exposition  may  be  found  in  everyday  life  and 
experience.  Your  personal  observations  may  sup- 
ply you  with  information  which  you  can  impart  to 
other  people.  If  you  happen  to  live  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  a  special  kind  of  mining,  or  of 
manufacture,  or  of  farming  is  carried  on,  you  can 
explain  the  matter  to  a  person  who  is  imacquainted 
with  the  subject  that  has  been  familiar  to  you  for 
years.    The  exposition  written  by  a  person  who 
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knows  a  subject  from  long,  close  observation  will 
usually  contain  much  interesting  material,  and,  if 
written  with  care,  will  prove  very  readable. 

If  you  are  writing  an  exposition  on  some  topic 
with  which  you  are  not  very  familiar,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  gather  material  from  books  of 
reference.  This  training  in  the  use  of  books  of  ref- 
erence is  very  valuable  to  a  person  in  later  life,  for 
it  shows  him  not  only  to  what  books  to  go,  but  also 
how  to  use  those  books  in  the  most  effective  way. 
After  you  have  chosen  a  subject,  such  as  The  Inven-- 
Hon  of  Printing f  you  should  look  up  printing  in  the 
encyclop»dia,  and  read,  very  accurately,  what  is 
given  there.  Take  notes  of  what  you  read,  and  be 
sure  to  write  down  exactly  the  name  of  the  ency- 
clopaedia, your  source  of  information.  Take  down 
facts  with  absolute  accuracy,  verify  them  carefully. 
Other  books  of  reference  may  be  consulted  freely. 
To  find  out  what  other  books  to  use,  look  in  the 
bibliography  (list  of  books)  that  comes  at  the  end 
of  an  article,  in  every  good  encyclopsBdia.  Look 
also  in  the  card  catalogue  of  a  library,  if  that  has  a 
subject  index,  in  the  index  of  Sonnenschein's  Best 
Books  and  Guide  to  Contemporary  Literature,  and  in 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  also  the 
American  Library  Association  indices.  Sometimes 
biographies  of  men  connected  with  science,  or  m- 
vention,  or  art,  contain  information  of  great  value 
on  these  subjects. 
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Acknowledgment  of  Sources.  —  If  you  use  ma- 
terial that  you  have  found  in  books,  be  sure  to 
acknowledge  your  obligation  by  stating  in  a  foot- 
note or  in  a  bibliography,  carefully  arranged  at  the 
end  of  the  theme,  the  soiu'ces  from  which  your  in- 
formation is  derived.  Never  borrow  so  much  as  a 
descriptive  adjective  from  another  writer  without 
indicating  your  indebtedness,  either  by  the  use  of 
quotation  marks,  or  by  a  footnote. 

If  you  have  been  writing  a  paper  on  the  life  of 
Shakespeare  and  have  consulted  various  authorities, 
make  a  list  of  these  books  at  the  end  of  your  paper, 
arranging  them  in  this  way :  — 
Lee,  Sir  S. :    Life  of  William  Shakespeare.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915. 
Neilson,  W.  A.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H. :    The  Facts 

about  Shakespeare.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1913. 
Raleigh,   Sir  W. :    Shakespeare.     English   Men,  of 

Letters.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1907. 
The  Outline.  —  The  outline,  in  exposition,  requires 
unusual  care  and  thought.  Make  your  outline 
full  enough  to  show  just  what  the  subject  of  each 
paragraph  is  to  be,  and  indicate,  also,  how  each  par- 
agraph is  to  be  developed.  After  your  outline  has 
been  drawn  up,  put  it  aside  for  a  few  hours,  or  a  few 
days  if  possible,  then  study  it  critically  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  in  it  ununified  or  incoherent. 
Study  the  following  outline  of  certain  paragraphs 
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on  Chivalry  in  Hallam's  The  Middle  Ages.    Is  the 
order  coherent? 

Institution  of  CkivaJry 

1.  Its  origin. 

2.  Its  connection  with  feudal  service. 

3.  Its  connection  with  reUgion. 

4.  Its  connection  with  gallantry. 

5.  Virtues  deemed  essential  to  chivalry : 

a.  Loyalty. 

b.  Courtesy. 

c.  Liberality. 

d.  Justice. 

6.  Resemblance  of  chivalry  to  eastern  manners. 

7.  Evils  produced  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 

8.  Circumstances  tending  to  promote  chivalry : 

a.  Regular  education  of  knighthood. 

b.  Encouragement  of  princes  at  tournaments. 

c.  Privileges  of  knighthood. 

d.  Connection  of  chivalry  with  military  service. 

9.  Decline  of  chivalry. 

EXERCISE 

Stale  which  of  the  foUowing  topics  are  vague  and 
general,  which  are  limited  and  specific.  Suggest  how 
the  general  subjects  may  he  made  more  definite.  Make 
an  outline  for  each  of  two  properly  limited  topics; 
write  themes  developing  the  outlines  you  have  prepared. 
Give  your  references,  if  you  have  consulted  books  or 
articles. 

1.  Automobiles. 

2.  How  to  run  a  lawn-mower. 

3.  Natural  history. 

4.  The  history  of  printing  in  black  letter. 

5.  The  habits  of  a  bear. 
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6.  How  to  teach  a  dog  to  b^. 

7.  How  to  be  successful. 

8.  The  novels  of  America. 

9.  Chivahy  as  represented  in  Ivanhoe. 

10.  Su*  Walter  Scott. 

11.  Skating. 

12.  How  to  be  successful  as  a  country  doctor. 

13.  Bees. 

14.  The  advantages  of  living  in  the  country. 

15.  The  country. 

16.  Petroleiun. 

17.  Cocoa. 

18.  The  mining  of  coal  is  attended  by  danger  from 


19.  The  raising  of  cotton. 

20.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth. 

21.  How  to  obtain  a  license  to  run  an  automobile. 

22.  Travel. 

23.  How  to  use  a  pocket  kodak  when  taking  a  picture 
of  trees  in  shadow. 

24.  How  firemen  spend  their  leisure. 

Paragraph  Structure.  Introductioii;  Develop- 
ment, Conclusion.  —  The  following  paragraphs  are 
excellent  examples  of  structure.  Study  each  closely. 
What  is  the  topic  sentence?  How  is  it  developed? 
What  is  the  summary  sentence?  Are  there  any 
reference  words  which  help  to  give  increased  co- 
herence in  the  paragraph  ?  Is  there  any  attempt  to 
arrange  the  ideas  in  the  order  of  climax?  How 
does  the  diction  of  the  two  extracts  diflfer? 

T?ie  RegiUatian  of  AthleHca 

Concerted  action  by  a  few  schools  could  accomplish 
much.    There  are  ten  preparatory  schools  within  easy 
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reach  of  Boston,  which  together  send  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege nearly  one  tlurd  of  every  freshman  class.  If  these 
ten  schools  would  agree  on  an  improved  plan  for  the 
uniform  regulation  of  athletics,  and  would  treat  ath- 
letics as  one  of  the  most  important  educational  helps, 
the  effect  would  soon  be  apparent  in  the  collies.  Such 
regulation  should  be  simple,  just,  and  moderate.  It 
should  put  a  reasonable  limit  to  the  number  of  out- 
side games.  It  should  insist  on  more  Uberty  for  the 
players,  allowing  them  a  certain  number  of  days  free 
from  any  kind  of  practice  or  athletic  duty.  It  should 
prohibit  long  joiuneys,  or  at  least  strictly  limit  the 
niunber  of  them.  It  should  require  the  punctilious 
observance  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  all  visiting  teams, 
and  seek  to  make  the  games  socializing  influences.  It 
should  above  all  forbid  games  between  schools  that 
have  any  degree  of  animosity  toward  each  other.  If 
the  bo3rs  of  any  two  schools  cannot  meet  as  friends  on 
the  athletic  field,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  contest 
and  it  should  be  prohibited.  Furthermore,  any  player 
who  shows  a  disposition  to  quibble  over  the  rules,  or 
to  take  a  mere  technical  advantage  instead  of  dealing 
generously  with  his  opponents,  should  be  told  imme- 
diately that  his  way  of  playing  must  be  changed  at  once 
if  he  is  to  represent  the  school.  An  honorable,  generous 
and  friendly  spirit  should  be  absolutely  insisted  on. 
If  the  faculties  of  the  schools  referred  to  should  agree 
upon  some  such  regulations  as  these,  athletics  would 
produce  far  better  educational  resiilts  than  it  has 
thus  far  yielded,  and  would  at  last  become  gameSf  "sport 
for  sport's  sake."  Thus  athletics,  one  of  the  chief  fac- 
tors of  a  boy's  school  life,  and  one  of  his  greatest  deUghts, 
would  also  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  educative  influ- 
ences which  affect  him. 

A.  H.  Ward,  in  Education. 

Immigration  from  Europe  did  not  begin  seriously  to 
affect  the  original  stream  of  blood  amongst  us  till  the 
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first  generation  of  national  statesmen  was  passing  away. 
Not  till  then,  either,  did  expansion  westward,  and  the 
erection  of  new  States  remote  from  the  coast,  begin  to 
tell  upon  our  politics  by  the  infusion  of  a  decided  flavor 
of  newness.  The  Colonial  States  were  of  course  them- 
selves a  bit  raw  and  callow  as  compared  with  the  seasoned 
growths  of  European  history ;  but  even  they  had  acquired 
some  of  the  mellowness  and  sedateness  of  age.  The 
new  States,  on  the  other  hand,  which  came  rapidly  into 
being  after  the  Revolution,  were  at  a  much  greater 
remove  from  old  tradition  and  settled  habit,  and  were 
in  direct  contact  with  difficulties  such  as  need  rough 
strength  and  a  bold  spirit  of  innovation.  They  brought 
into  the  national  life  a  sort  of  frontier  self-assertion 
which  quickly  told  upon  our  politics,  shaking  the  govern- 
ment out  of  its  old  sobriety,  and  adding  a  spice  of  daring 
personal  initiative,  a  power  also  of  blind  personal  alle- 
giance to'  public  life.  The  inauguration  of  Jackson 
brought  a  new  class  of  men  into  leadership,  and  marks 
the  beginning,  for  good  or  for  ill,  of  a  distinctively  Amer- 
ican order  of  politics,  begotten  of  the  crude  forces  of  a 
new  nationality.  A  change  of  political  weather,  long 
preparing,  had  finally  set  in.  The  new  generation  which 
asserted  itself  in  Jackson  was  not  in  the  least  regardful 
of  conservative  tradition.  It  had  no  taint  of  antiquity 
about  it.  It  was  distinctively  new  and  buoyantly  ex- 
pectant. 

WooDROW  Wilson  :  Division  and  Reunion. 

Point  out  in  the  following  extract  any  sentences 
which  violate  the  principle  of  unity : 

The  vegetation  [at  Panama]  is  perfectly  extraordinary. 
The  thermometer  never,  even  at  night,  goes  below 
85°  Fahr.,  and  in  the  daytime  the  sim  is  intensely  hot. 
Being  so  close  to  the  Equator,  your  shadow  is  very  small 
—  practically  just  the  ground  you  stand  on.    Cocoanut- 
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trees  thrive ;  rubber,  palms,  and  all  kinds  of  most  beau- 
tiful tropical  plants  grow  in  every  watercourse.  The 
grass  is  kept  burnt  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  along 
the  railway  the  bush  is  cut  back  for  a  himdred  yards  on 
each  side.  Wherever  there  is  any  stagnant  water,  a 
barrel  of  paraffin  and  tar  is  installed  which  has  a  tap  in  it, 
allowing  so  many  drops  an  hour  to  fall.  The  mosquito 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  water  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
eggs  are  rendered  imfertile  by  the  slightest  contamination 
with  oil  and  paraffin.  These  barrels  have  a  numerous 
stafiF,  whose  daily  work  it  is  to  replenish  them  and 
keep  the  bush  fired.  Banana-trees  thrive  when  once  the 
ground  has  been  cleared,  and  a  very  considerable  trade 
is  now  being  done  with  this  popular  fruit.  A  bimch  must 
weigh  not  less  than  fifty  poimds.  When  the  stem  has 
once  grown  a  bunch,  it  must  be  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
as  otherwise  it  will  not  bear  again  to  a  profit.  The 
cocoanut-trees  should  not  have  less  than  d  hundred 
nuts  a  year  on  them.  Copra  is  being  made;  and  the 
natives  are  also  cultivating  all  kinds  of  fruit,  for  which 
they  find  ready  market  amongst  the  white  inhabitants 

—  including  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  Indian  com,  mangoes, 
and  a  whole  host  of  tropical  fruits  which  are  unknown  to 
us  in  England  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  transporta- 
tion. 

C.  P.  Mabkham  :  Blachvood's  Magazine. 

Paragraph  Development.    Use  of  the  Concrete. 

—  The  selections  below  show  how  illustration,  or 
example,  may  be  used  to  make  a  subject  clear.  Re- 
read these  passages,  omitting  the  examples,  and  you 
will  see  how  vague  they  would  have  been  without 
the  concrete  details. 

1.  A  volcano  is  usually  a  conical  moimtain,  with  a 
funnel-shaped,  or  pit-shaped,  or  cup-shaped  opening  at 
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the  top,  through  which  are  ejected  materials  of  various 
kinds,  always  hot,  and  often  in  a  fused  condition.  The 
activity  of  volcanoes  is  sometimes  constant,  as  in  the 
case  of  StromboU,  in  Italy,  and  Kilauea,  in  Hawaii, 
but  more  commonly  intermittent,  i.e.,  having  periods  of 
more  or  less  complete  repose.  Volcanoes  which  have 
not  been  known  to  erupt  during  historic  times  are  said 
to  be  extinct.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  the 
line  of  distinction  between  active  and  extinct  volcanoes. 
Vesuvius,  imtU  the  great  eruption  which  overthrew 
the  ancient  cities  of  Herculanemn  and  Pompeii,  was 
regarded  as  an  extinct  volcano.  Since  that  time  it 
hi^  been  very  active.  Krakatoa,  after  a  silence  of  200 
years,  burst  out  in  1883  in  the  greatest  eruption  known. 
Le  Contb  and  Fairchild  :  Elements  of  Geology. 

Pecuniary  Aid  to  Students 

2.  Effort  is  now  being  made  to  provide  a  fimd,  the 
income  of  which  will  be  appHed  in  rendering  financial 
assistance  to  deserving  students.  In  the  meantime 
opportunity  is  afforded  as  far  as  possible  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  helping  themselves  by  their  own  industry. 
Among  positions  now  held  by  University  students  who 
are  in  part  earning  their  living  here  are  those  of  organ- 
ist, choir  leader,  assistant  librarian,  mechanician,  table 
waiter,  clothes  presser,  reader,  stenographer,  t3rp)ewriter, 
and  clerical  assiistant.  Among  other  positions  that  may 
be  open  are  those  of  lecture-room  or  laboratory  attendant, 
gardener,  book-store  keeper,  etc.  Students  have  also 
from  time  to  time  foimd  employment  in  Charlottesville 
as  telegraphers,  teachers,  newspaper  carriers,  and  in 
other  wayB.  While  it  is  difficult  for  any  student  to  be 
assiu^d  of  a  position  of  the  sort  before  he  reaches  the 
University,  correspondence  with  reference  to  such  em- 
plo3rment  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Student  Self-Help. 

Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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May  Festival  of  the  Chimney-Sweepers 

3.  The  chimney-eweepjBrs  of  London  have  singled  out 
the  first  of  May  for  their  festival;  at  which  time  they 
parade  the  streets  in  companies,  disguised  in  various 
manners.  Their  dresses  are  usually  decorated  with 
gilt  paper,  and  other  mock  fineries,  they  have  their 
shovels  and  brushes  in  their  hands,  which  they  rattle 
one  upon  the  other ;  and  to  this  rough  music  they  jump 
about  in  imitation  of  dancing.  Some  of  the  larger 
companies  have  a  fiddler  with  them,  and  a  Jack  in  the 
Green,  as  well  as  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  May,  who 
follow  the  minstrel  with  great  stateliness,  and  dance 
as  occasion  requires.  The  Jack  in  the  Green  is  a  piece 
of  pageantry  consisting  of  a  hollow  frame  of  wood  or 
wicker-work,  made  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  but 
open  at  the  bottom,  and  sufficiently  large  and  high  to 
receive  a  man.  The  frame  is  covered  with  green  leaves 
and  bimches  of  flowers  interwoven  with  each  other,  so 
that  the  man  within  may  be  completely  concealed,  who 
dances  with  his  companions,  and  the  populace  are  mightily 
pleased  with  the  oddity  of  the  moving  pyramid. 

Joseph  Strutt  :  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  English 
People. 

4.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  his  second  year,  Arthur 
Pendennis  had  become  one  of  the  men  of  fashion  in  the 
imiversity.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  facile  admiration, 
and  simple  fidelity  of  youth.  They  hang  round  a  leader : 
and  wonder  at  him,  and  love  him,  and  imitate  him.  No 
generous  boy  ever  Uved,  I  suppose,  that  has  not  had  some 
wonderment  of  admiration  for  another  boy ;  and  Monsieur 
Pen  at  Oxbridge  had  his  school,  his  faithful  band  of 
friends,  and  his  rivals.  When  the  young  men  heard  at 
the  haberdasher's  shops  that  Mr.  Pendennis,  of  Boniface, 
had  just  ordered  a  crimson  satin  cravat,  you  would  see 
a  couple  of  dozen  crimson  satin  cravats  in  Main  Street 
in  the  course  of  the  week  —  and  Simon,  the    jeweller, 
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was  known  to  sell  no  less  than  two  gross  of  Pendennis 
pins,  from  a  pattern  which  the  young  gentleman  had 
selected  in  his  shop. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray:  Pendennis, 

Paragraph  Development.  Use  of  Comparison 
and  Contrast.  —  What  use  of  comparison  and  con- 
trast is  made  in  the  extract  below?  Reread  the 
passage,  omitting  everything  that  refers  to  wit,  then 
reread  it,  omitting  all  that  refers  to  humor.  What 
is  the  effect?  What  figures  of  speech  are  intro- 
duced? Point  out  the  most  effective  adjectives, 
the  most  suggestive  verbs.  Is  there  any  instance 
in  which  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  pronoun 
it  refers  to  ? 

Wit  was  originally  a  general  name  for  all  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  meaning  the  faculty  which  kens,  per- 
ceives, knows,  understands;  it  was  gradually  narrowed 
in  its  significance  to  express  merely  the  resemblance 
between  ideas;  and  lastly  to  note  that  resemblance 
when  it  occasioned  ludicrous  surprise.  It  marries  ideas, 
lying  wide  apart,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  understand- 
ing. Humor  originally  meant  moisture,  a  signification 
it  metaphorically  retains,  for  it  is  the  very  juice  of  the 
mind,  oozing  from  the  brain,  and  enriching  and  fertil- 
izing wherever  it  falls.  Wit  exists  by  antipathy ;  Humor 
by  sympathy.  Wit  laughs  at  things;  Humor  laughs 
with  them.  Wit  lashes  external  appearances,  or  cim- 
ningly  exaggerates  single  foibles  into  character;  Humor 
glides  into  the  heart  of  its  object,  looks  lovingly  on 
the  infirmities  it  detects,  and  represents  the  whole  man. 
Wit  is  abrupt,  darting,  scornful,  and  tosses  its  analogies 
in  your  face;  Humor  is  slow  and  shy,  insinuating  its 
fun  into  your  heart.    Wit  is  negative,  analytical,  de- 
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structive;  Humor  is  creative.  The  couplets  of  Pope 
are  witty,  but  Sancho  Panza  is  a  hiunorous  creation. 
Wit,  when  earnest,  has  the  earnestness  of  passion,  seek- 
ing to  destroy;  Humor  has  the  earnestness  of  affection, 
and  would  lift  up  what  is  seemingly  low  into  our  charity 
and  love.  Wit,  bright,  rapid  and  blasting  as  the  light- 
ning flashes,  strikes  and  vanishes,  in  an  instant ;  Hmnor, 
warm  and  all-embracing  as  the  sunshine,  bathes  its 
objects  in  a  genial  and  abiding  light.  Wit  implies  hatred 
or  contempt  of  folly  and  crime,  produces  its  effects  by 
brisk  shocks  of  surprise,  uses  the  whip  of  scorpions  and 
the  branding-iron,  stabs,  stings,  pinches,  tortures,  goads, 
teases,  corrodes,  undermines;  Humor  impUes  a  sure 
conception  of  the  beautiful,  the  majestic  and  the  true, 
by  whose  light  it  surve3rs  and  shapes  their  opposites.  It 
is  an  human  influence,  softening  with  mirth  the  rugged 
inequalities  of  existence,  promoting  tolerant  views  of  life, 
bridging  over  the  spaces  which  separate  the  lofty  from 
the  lowly,  the  great  from  the  humble.  Old  Dr.  Fuller's 
remark,  that  a  negro  is  "the  image  of  God  cut  in  ebony," 
is  hiunorous;  Horace  Smith's  inversion  of  it,  that  the 
task-master  is  "the  image  of  the  devil  cut  in  ivory," 
is  witty.  Wit  can  coexist  with  fierce  and  malignant 
passions;  but  Humor  demands  good  feeling  and  fellow- 
feeling,  feeling  not  merely  for  what  is  above  us,  but 
for  what  is  around  and  beneath  us.  When  Wit  and 
Humor  are  conmiingled,  the  result  is  a  genial  sharpness. 
Sidney  Smith  and  Shakespeare's  Touchstone  are  examples. 
Edwin  Percy  Whipple  :  Literature  and  Life,  WU 
and  Humor. 


EXERCISE 

Write  a  paragraph  on  each  of  the  following  eui^ecta, 
developing  your  topic  sentence  by  using  concrete  details, 
comparison  or  contrast,  examples,  or  illustrations :  — 
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1.  Why  every  boy  should  learn  to  cook. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  in  digging  the 
Panama  Canal. 

3.  The  reason  Mr.  Brown  makes  his  son  work  during 
the  sunmier. 

4.  Why  every  person  should  study  hygiene. 

5.  How  a  house  is  built. 

6.  How  to  extinguish  a  fire  in  the  grass. 

7.  The  comparative  expense  of  keeping  a  horse  and 
of  keeping  an  automobile. 

8.  The  advantages  of  the  parcel  post  system. 

9.  Hot  air  or  hot  water  as  a  means  of  heating  a  house. 

EXERCISE 

Rewrite  the  following  paragraphs^  amplifying  each 
sentence  to  a  short  paragraph  by  means  of  the  various 
devices  for  developing  paragraphs.  Explain  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  younger  than  yourself  the  names  and 
the  words  italicized. 

During  their  visit  to  Birmingham  Burne-Jones  took 
Morris  to  Cornish's,  the  bookseller's  shop  in  New  Street, 
where,  in  accordance  with  the  leisurely  eighteenth  century 
practice^  that  still  lingered  in  provincial  tovms,  customers 
were  allowed  to  drop  in  and  read  books  from  the  shelves. 
There  Biune-Jones  had  passed  "hundred  of  hours"  in 
this  employment;  and  there  lately  he  had  foimd  and 
begun  to  read  a  copy  of  Southey's  edition  of  Malory^s 
**Morte  d' Arthur f''  a  work  till  then  unknown  to  either  of 
the  two,  and  one  which  Bume-Jones  could  not  afford  to 
buy.  Morris  bought  it  at  first  sight,  and  it  at  once  be- 
came for  both  one  of  their  most  precious  treasures;  so 
precious  that  even  among  their  intimates  there  was  some 
shyness  over  it,  till  a  year  later  they  heard  Rossetti  speak 
of  it  and  the  Bible  as  the  two  greatest  books  in  the  worlds 
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and  their  tongues  were  unloosed  by  the  sanction  of  his 
authority. 

John  W.  Mackail  :  The  Life  of  WiUiam  Morris. 

Transitions.  —  Explain  the  division  into  para- 
graphs in  the  passage  that  follows.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  change  the  position  of  any  paragraph? 
Study  each  paragraph  closely ;  note  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  each  to  see  if  there  is  any  attempt 
to  indicate  the  transition,  by  references  to  what  is 
to  come,  or  references  to  what  has  ^.Iready  been 
said. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  politically  and  com- 
mercially more  important  than  any  other  valley  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Here  more  than  anjrwhere  else  will 
be  determined  the  future  of  the  United  States,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  western  world,  and  the  type  of 
civilization  reached  in  this  mighty  valley,  in  this  vast 
stretch  of  country  lying  between  the  Alleghenies  and 
the  Rockies,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  will  largely 
fix  the  t3rp)e  of  civilization  for  the  whole  Western  hemi- 
sphere. Already,  as  our  history  shows,  the  West  has 
determined  oiu*  National  political  development,  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  present  American  politics, 
political  equality,  was  originally  a  Western  idea. 

The  wonderful  variety  of  re80iu*ces  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  valley  make  the  demand  for  transportation 
altogether  exceptional.  Coal,  lumber,  com,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, cattle  —  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  beneath  the 
soil  the  riches  are  great.  There  are  already  evident 
strong  tendencies  to  increase  the  carrying  of  freight 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  to  the  Gulf. 
Throughout  the  valley  the  land  is  so  fertile  as  to  make 
the  field  for  the  farmer  peculiarly  attractive,  and  where 
in  the  West  the  climate  becomes  drier  we  entei  upon 
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the  ranching  country ;  while  in  addition  to  the  products 
of  the  soil  there  are  also  the  manufactiu'es  supplied  in 
innumerable  manufacturing  centres,  great  and  small. 

Cities  of  astonishing  growth  are  found  everywhere 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes,  from  the  All^henies 
to  the  Rockies,  most  of  them  being  situated  on  the  great 
river  which  flows  by  your  doors  or  upon  some  of  its 
numerous  navigable  tributaries.  New  mineral  fields 
are  discovered  every  year,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
use  of  all  the  devices  of  intensive  cultivation  steadily 
adds  to  the  productive  power  of  the  farms. 

Above  all,  the  average  man  is  honest,  intelligent, 
self-reliant,  and  orderly,  and  therefore  a  good  citizen 
and  farmer  and  wageworker  alike  —  in  the  last  anal3rsis 
the  two  most  important  men  in  the  community  —  enjoy 
a  standard  of  Hving,  and  have  developed  a  standard  of 
self-respecting,  self-reliant  manhood,  which  are  of  good 
augury  for  the  future  of  the  entire  Republic.  No  man 
can  foresee  the  limit  of  the  possibility  of  development  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  this  valley  being  Uterally 
the  heart  of  the  United  States,  all  that  concerns  its  wel- 
fare must  concern  Ukewise  the  whole  coimtry. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Speech  at  Memphis,  1907. 

EXERCISE 

Write  themes  expounding  the  following  subjects. 
Prepare  careful  outlines  before  writing;  make  your 
transitions  clearly  and  coherently. 

1.  How  to  raise  lettuce. 

2.  How  to  prepare  a  tableau. 

3.  The  use  of  d3aiamite  in  blasting. 

4.  The  making  of  bread. 

5.  The  building  of  a  ship. 

6.  The  manufacture  of  shoes. 
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7.  The  formation  of  coal. 

8.  The  management  of  a  bank. 

9.  The  police  system. 

10.  How  a  life-saving  station  is  conducted. 

11.  How  geography  is  taught  in  our  public  schools. 

12.  How  snow  is  removed  in  your  town. 

13.  The  training  of  a  civil  engineer. 

14.  The  course  of  study  piu^ued  by  a  young  man  who 
wishes  to  become  a  lawyer. 

15.  How  moving  pictures  are  taken. 

16.  How  Sir  Walter  Scott  paid  his  debts. 

17.  How  the  Yosemite  National  Park  is  patrolled. 

18.  The  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Exposition  Aided  by  Narration  or  by  Description. 

—  Narration  and  description  are  frequently  used  to 
make  exposition  more  clear  and  effective.  Are  the 
following  passages  description,  narration,  or  expo- 
sition ? 

1.  I  will  describe,  once  for  all,  the  routine  of  camping 
at  this  season.  We  generally  told  the  Indian  that  we 
would  stop  at  the  first  suitable  place,  so  that  he  might 
be  on  the  lookout  for  it.  Having  observed  a  clear, 
hard,  and  fiat  beach  to  land  on,  free  from  mud,  and 
from  stones  which  would  injure  the  canoe,  one  would 
run  up  the  bank  to  see  if  there  were  open  and  level  space 
enough  for  the  camp  between  the  trees,  or  if  it  could 
be  easily  cleared,  preferring  at  the  same  time  a  cool 
place,  on  account  of  insects.  Sometimes  we  paddled 
a  mile  or  more  before  finding  one  to  our  minds,  for  where 
the  shore  was  suitable,  the  bank  would  often  be  too 
steep,  or  else  too  low  and  grassy,  and  therefore  mos- 
quitoey.  We  then  took  out  the  baggage  and  drew  up 
the  canoe,  sometimes  turning  it  over  on  shore  for  safety. 
The  Indians  cut  a  path  to  the  six>t  we  had  selected, 
which  was  usually  within  two  or  three  rods  of  the  water, 
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and  we  carried  up  our  baggage.  One,  perhaps,  takes 
canoe-birch  bark,  always  at  hand,  and  dead  dry  wood  or 
bark,  and  kindles  a  fire  five  or  six  feet  in  front  of  where 
we  intend  to  lie.  It  matters  not,  commonly,  on  which 
side  this  is,  because  there  is  little  or  no  wind  in  so  dense 
a  wood  at  that  season ;  and  then  he  gets  a  kettle  of  water 
from  the  river,  and  takes  out  the  pork,  bread,  coffee, 
etc.,  from  their  several  packages. 

Another,  meanwhile,  having  the  axe,  cuts  down  the 
nearest  dead  rock-maple  or  other  dry  hardwood,  col- 
lecting several  large  logs  to  last  through  the  night,  also 
a  green  stake,  with  a  notch  or  fork  to  it,  which  is  slanted 
over  the  fire,  perhaps  resting  on  a  rock  or  forked  stake, 
to  hang  the  kettle  on,  and  two  forked  stakes  and  a  pole 
for  the  tent. 

The  third  man  pitches  the  tent,  cuts  a  dozen  or  more 
pins  with  his  knife,  usually  of  moose-wood,  the  com- 
mon underwood,  to  fasten  it  down  with,  and  then  col- 
lects an  armful  or  two  of  fir-twigs,  arbor-vita,  spruce, 
or  hemlock,  whichever  is  at  hand,  and  makes  the  bed, 
beginning  at  either  end,  and  laying  the  twigs  wrong  side 
up,  in  regular  rows,  covering  the  stub  ends  of  the  last 
row ;  first,  however,  filling  the  hollows,  if  there  are  any, 
with  coarser  material.  Wrangel  says  that  his  guides  in 
Siberia  first  strewed  a  quantity  of  dry  brushwood  on  the 
ground  and  then  cedar  twigs  on  that. 

Commonly,  by  the  time  the  bed  is  made,  or  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  water  boils,  the  pork  is 
fried,  and  supper  is  ready.  We  eat  this  sitting  on  the 
ground,  or  a  stump,  if  there  is  any,  around  a  large  piece 
of  birch-bark  for  a  table,  each  holding  a  dipper  in  one 
hand  and  a  piece  of  ship-bread  or  fried  pork  in  the  other, 
frequently  making  a  pass  with  his  hand,  or  thrusting  his 
head  into  the  smoke,  to  avoid  the  mosquitoes. 

Next,  pipes  are  Ut  by  those  who  smoke,  and  veils  are 
donned  by  those  who  have  them,  and  we  hastily  ex- 
amine and  dry  our  plants,  anoint  our  faces  and  hands 
and  go  to  bed,  —  and  —  the  mosquitoes. 
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Though  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  see  the  country, 
there's  rarely  any  time  to  spare,  hardly  enough  to  exam- 
ine a  plant,  before  the  night  or  drowsiness  is  upon  you. 
Henry  David  Thorbau  :  The  Maine  Woods. 

2.  He  [Whittier]  continued  to  compose  verse  for  nearly 
thirty  years  after  the  conflict  over  slavery  had  been  set- 
tled, and  these  later  poems  contributed  largely  to  his 
popularity.  But  his  mind  was  formed,  his  imagination 
kindled,  and  his  hand  perfected,  amid  the  fiery  pressure 
of  events.  He  voiced  not  only  those  voiceless  genera- 
tions of  pioneers  from  which  he  sprang,  but  ako  the 
dumb  passion  of  sympathy,  of  indignation,  of  loyalty, 
which  was  to  swing  vast  armies  of  common  men  into  march 
and  battle.  It  was  a  curious  destiny  for  a  Quaker  lad. 
Frail  of  body,  timid,  poor,  imtaught,  he  had  discovered 
in  reading  Bums  that  he,  too,  had  a  poet's  soul.  He 
learned  from  William  Lloyd  Garrison  the  secret  of  losing 
one's  life  and  saving  it,  so  that  in  becoming  —  in  his  own 
words  —  "a  man  and  not  a  verse-maker"  he  found  in 
that  absolute  surrender  to  the  claims  of  humanity  the 
inspiration  which  transformed  him  into  a  poet. 

Buss  Perry  :  Whittier  for  To-day,  AUaniic  Monthly, 
Dec,  1907. 

Kinds  of  Exposition.  The  Character  Sketch. — 
Study  the  following  famous  exposition  of  the  char- 
acter of  Queen  Elizabeth.  What  is  the  topic  sen- 
tence in  each  paragraph?  How  is  it  developed? 
Is  the  description  flattering  or  not?  Does  it  give 
you  a  clear  idea  of  the  queen  ?  What  are  the  points 
that  interest  you  most?  What  are  the  writer's 
sources  of  information?  What  use  has  the  author 
made  of  concrete  details  and  examples,  of  contrast, 
of  cause  and  effect?    Is  there  any  attempt  at  cli- 
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max  in  any  paragraph?  Is  the  arrangement  of 
details  in  the  paragraphs  coherent?  Could  para- 
graph three  be  introduced  before  paragraph  two? 
Give  yoiu*  reasons.  What  is  the  sentence  structure  ? 
What  words  are  the  most  expressive  and  well  chosen  ? 

Queen  Elizabeth 

England's  one  hope  lay  in  the  character  of  her  Queen. 
Elizabeth  was  now  in  her  twenty-fifth  year.  Person- 
ally she  had  more  than  her  mother's  beauty ;  her  figure 
was  commanding,  her  face  long  but  queenly  and  intel- 
ligent, her  eyes  quick  and  fine.  She  had  grown  up 
amidst  the  liberal  culture  of  Henry's  court  a  bSld  horse- 
woman, a  good  shot,  a  graceful  dancer,  a  skilled  musi- 
cian, and  an  accomplished  scholar.  She  studied  every 
morning  the  Greek  Testament,  and  followed  this  by  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  or  orations  of  Demosthenes,  and 
coidd  "rub  up  her  rusty  Greek"  at  need  to  bandy  ped- 
antry with  a  Vice-Chancellor.  But  she  was  far  from 
being  a  mere  pedant.  The  new  literature  which  was 
springing  up  around  her  found  constant  welcome  in 
her  court.  She  spoke  Italian  and  French  as  fluently 
as  her  mother-tongue.  She  was  familiar  with  Ariosto 
and  Tasso.  Even  amidst  the  affectation  and  love  of  ana- 
grams and  puerilities  which  sullied  her  later  years,  she 
listened  with  delight  to  the  "Faerie  Queene"  and  found 
a  smile  for  "Master  Spenser"  when  he  appeared  in  her 
presence. 

Her  moral  temper  recalled  in  its  strange  contrasts  the 
mixed  blood  within  her  veins.  She  was  at  once  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  of  Anne  Boleyn.  From  her 
father  she  inherited  her  frank  and  hearty  address,  her 
love  of  popularity  and  of  free  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple, her  dauntless  courage  and  her  amazing  self-con- 
fidence.   Her  harsh,  manlike  voice,  her  impetuous  will, 
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her  pride,  her  furious  outbursts  of  anger,  came  to  her 
with  her  Tudor  blood.  She  rated  great  nobles  as  if 
they  were  schoolboys;  she  met  the  insolence  of  EJssex 
with  a  box  on  the  ear;  she  would  break  now  and  then 
into  the  gravest  deliberations  to  swear  at  her  ministers 
Uke  a  fishwife.  But  strangely  in  contrast  with  the 
violent  outlines  of  her  Tudor  temper  stood  the  sensu- 
ous, self-indulgent  nature  she  derived  from  Anne  Boleyn. 
Splendor  and  pleasure  were  with  Elizabeth  the  very 
air  she  breathed.  Her  delight  was  to  move  in  perpetual 
progresses  from  castle  to  castle  through  a  series  of  gor- 
geous pageants,  fanciful  and  extravagant  as  a  caliph's 
dream.  She  loved  gayety  and  laughter  and  wit.  A 
happy  retort  or  a  finished  compliment  never  failed  to 
win  her  favor.  She  hoarded  jewels.  Her  dresses  were 
innumerable.  Her  vanity  remained,  even  to  old  age, 
the  vanity  of  a  coquette  in  her  teens.  No  adulation 
was  too  fulsome  for  her,  no  flattery  of  her  beauty  too 
gross.  "To  see  her  was  heaven,"  Hatton  told  her, 
"the  lack  of  her  was  hell."  She  would  play  with  her 
rings  that  her  courtiers  might  note  the  delicacy  of  her 
hands;  or  dance  a  coranto  that  the  French  ambas- 
sador, hidden  dexterously  behind  a  curtain,  might  re- 
port her  sprightliness  to  his  master.  Her  levity,  her 
frivolous  laughter,  her  unwomanly  jests  gave  color 
to  a  thousand  scandals.  Her  character,  in  fact,  like 
her  portraits,  was  utterly  without  shade.  Of  womanly 
reserve  or  self-restraint  she  knew  nothing.  No  instinct 
of  delicacy  veiled  the  voluptuous  temper  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  romps  of  her  girlhood  and  showed 
itself  almost  ostentatiously  throughout  her  later  life. 
Personal  beauty  in  a  man  was  a  sure  passport  to  her 
liking.  She  patted  handsome  young  squires  on  the 
neck  when  they  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  fondled  her 
"sweet  Robin,"  Lord  Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  court. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  statesmen  whom  she  out- 
witted held  Elizabeth  almost  to  the  last  to  be  little  more 
than  a  frivolous  woman,  or  that  Philip  of  Spain  won- 
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dered  how  a  ''wanton"  could  hold  in  check  the  policy 
of  the  Escurial.  But  the  Elizabeth  whom  they  saw 
was  far  from  being  all  of  Elizabeth.  The  wilfulness 
of  Henry,  the  triviality  of  Anne  Boleyn  played  over 
the  surface  of  a  nature  hard  as  steel,  a  temper  piu^ly 
intellectual,  the  very  tjrpe  of  reason  untouched  by  im- 
agination or  passion.  Luxurious  and  pleasiu^e-loving  as 
she  seemed,  Elizabeth  lived  simply  and  frugally,  and 
she  worked  hard.  Her  vanity  and  caprice  had  no  weight 
whatever  with  her  in  state  a^airs.  The  coquette  of  the 
presence  chamber  became  the  coolest  and  hardest  of 
politicians  at  the  council  board.  Fresh  from  the  flat- 
tery of  her  courtiers,  she  would  tolerate  no  flattery  in 
the  closet ;  she  was  herself  plain  and  downright  of  speech 
with  her  counselors,  and  she  looked  for  a  corresponding 
plainness  of  speech  in  return.  If  any  trace  of  her  sex 
ungered  in  her  actual  statesmanship,  it  was  seen  in  the 
simplicity  and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  often  under- 
lies a  woman's  fluctuations  of  feeling.  It  was  this  in 
part  which  gave  her  her  marked  superiority  over  the 
statesmen  of  her  time.  No  nobler  group  of  ministers 
ever  gathered  round  a  council  board  than  those  who 
gathered  round  the  council  board  of  Elizabeth.  But 
ehe  was  the  instrument  of  none.  She  listened,  she 
weighed,  she  used  or  put  by  the  counsels  of  each  in  turn, 
but  her  policy  as  a  whole  was  her  own.  It  was  a  poUcy, 
not  of  genius,  but  of  good  sense.  Her  aims  were  simple 
and  obvious;  to  preserve  her  throne,  to  keep  England 
out  of  war,  to  restore  civil  and  religious  order.  Some- 
thing of  womanly  caution  and  timidity  perhaps  backed 
the  passionless  indifference  with  which  she  set  aside  the 
larger  schemes  of  ambition  which  were  ever  opening  be- 
fore her  eyes.  She  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  of  the 
Low  Countries.  She  rejected  with  a  laugh  the  offers 
of  the  Protestants  to  make  her  "head  of  the  religion" 
and  ''mistress  of  the  seas."  But  her  amazing  success 
in  the  end  sprang  mainly  from  this  wise  limitation  of 
her  aims.    She  had  a  finer  sense  than  any  of  her  coun- 
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selors  of  her  real  resources;  she  knew  instinctively  how 
far  she  could  go,  and  what  she  could  do.  Her  cold, 
critical  intellect  was  never  swayed  by  enthusiasm  or  by 
panic  either  to  exaggerate  or  to  underestimate  her  risks 
or  her  power. 
John  Richard  Green:  History  of  the  English  People. 

Compare  the  following  sketch  with  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  What  are  the  most  striking  differences  in 
method  ?  Why  is  that  of  the  Queen  more  effective  ? 
Rewrite  the  following,  using  simpler  words,  simpler 
sentences,  and  more  specific  details. 

Few  characters  appear  as  well  fitted  to  excite  enthu- 
siastic admiration,  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Unit- 
ing all  the  accomplishments  which  youthful  ardor  and 
universality  of  talent  could  acquire  or  bestow;  delight- 
ing nations  by  the  witchery  of  his  powers,  and  courts 
by  the  fascination  of  his  address;  leaving  the  learned 
astonished  at  his  proficiency,  and  the  ladies  enraptured 
with  his  grace;  and  conununicating,  wherever  he  went, 
the  love  and  spirit  of  gladness,  he  was  and  well  deserved 
to  be  the  idol  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  So  rare  a 
imion  of  attraction,  so  unaccustomed  a  concentration  of 
excellence,  such  a  compoimd  of  military  renown  with 
literary  distinction,  and  coiuiily  refinement  with  noble 
frankness,  gave  him  a  passport  to  every  heart,  and  se- 
cured him,  at  once,  universal  sympathy  and  esteem. 

Retrospective  Review, 

Study  the  following  sketch  of  the  character  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Is  the  discussion  clear,  just« 
discrinodnating? 

Of  all  those  who  controlled  the  helm  of  affairs  during 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  while  the  Constitution 
and  the  forms  of  our  National  and  State  Institutions 
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were  carefully  organized,  there  is  none  who  has  been 
more  generally  popular,  more  conunonly  beloved,  more 
usually  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  Legislation  and 
Administration  of  his  country  than  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  may  not  be  said  of  him  that  of  all  those  famous  men 
he  could  least  have  been  spared ;  for  in  the  rare  and  great 
quahties  for  patiently  and  wisely  conducting  the  vast 
affairs  of  State  and  Nation  in  pressing  emergencies,  he 
seems  to  have  been  wanting.  But  his  grand  merit  was 
this  —  that  while  his  powerful  opponents  favored  a 
strong  government,  and  believed  it  necessary  thereby  to 
repress  what  they  called  the  lower  classes,  he,  Jefferson, 
believed  in  Humanity;  beUeved  in  a  true  Democracy. 
He  respected  labor  and  education,  and  upheld  the  ri^ht 
to  education  of  all  men.  These  were  the  Ideas  in  which 
he  was  far  in  advance  of  all  the  considerable  men,  whether 
of  his  State  or  of  his  Nation  —  ideas  which  he  illustrated 
through  long  years  of  his  life  and  conduct.  The  great 
debt  that  the  Nation  owes  to  him  is  this  —  that  he  so 
ably  and  consistently  advocated  these  needful  opinions, 
that  he  made  himself  the  head  and  the  hand  of  the  great 
party  that  carried  these  ideas  into  power,  that  put  an 
end  to  all  possibility  of  class-government,  made  natiutd- 
ization  easy,  extended  the  suffrage  and  appUed  it  to  judi- 
cial office,  opened  a  still  wider  and  better  education  to 
all,  and  quietly  inaugurated  reforms,  yet  incomplete,  of 
which  we  have  the  benefit  to  this  day,  and  which,  but  for 
him,  we  might  not  have  won  against  the  party  of  Strong 
Government,  except  by  a  difficidt  and  painful  Revolution. 

rHEODORE  Parker  :  Historic  Americans. 

Sometimes  the  character  sketch  discusses  a  tjrpe 
and  not  an  individual.  These  are  called  generalized 
character  sketches,  or  characters.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  these  characters  were  very  popular.  Milton's 
U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  are  examples,  in  verse. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Bring  to  doss  a  list  of  twenty ^f our  adjectives 
which  may  be  used  to  describe  character.  Select 
these  from  (he  stories  that  you  have  been  reading. 

2.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  one  of  the  foU 
louring  persons:  — 

1.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  13.  A  selfish  person. 

2.  Charles  Sumner.  14.  A  kni^t. 

3.  Oliver  Cromwell.  15.  A  gentlewoman. 

4.  Alexander.  16.  A  cross  baby. 

5.  Your  grandfather,  or      17.  A  shy  little  girl. 

some  other  relative.  18.  A  forgetful  grocer's- 

6.  Your  first  teacher.  clerk. 

7.  Sir  Laimfal.  19.  A  patriot. 

8.  Julius  CflBsar.  20.  Patrick  Henry. 

9.  iEneas.  21.  A  true  friend. 

10.  Silas  Mamer.  22.  Your  friend. 

11.  A  politician.  23.  An  ideal  cousin. 

12.  A  fusser.  24.  Your  cousin. 

Criticism.  —  Literary  criticism  is  the  kind  most 
familiar  to  the  ordinary  reader,  but  criticism  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  of  music,  and  of  the  actor's 
art  are  very  important.  A  criticism  is  a  judgment. 
Students  should  remember  that  the  word  criticise 
does  not  mean,  necessarily,  find  fault;  we  criticise 
a  picture,  or  a  book,  when  we  appraise  it.  The  aim 
of  criticism  is  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  work  of  art,  to 
show  the  defects  and  the  excellencies  as  well.  A 
good  critic  is  a  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  subject,  not  only  in  his  own  country  but 
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in  other  lands;  who  has  a  sense  of  beauty  and  a 
broad  mtelligent  mterest  m  human  life.  A  person 
who  judges  pictures,  or  statues,  or  books,  simply 
by  abstract  rules  is  seldom  a  fair-minded,  s}rmpa- 
thetic  critic.  Make  it  your  practice  to  look  for  the 
beauties,  not  for  the  faults,  in  what  you  criticise; 
show  your  readers  what  there  is  to  enjoy  in  books 
or  in  other  works  of  art.  It  does  not  require  very 
much  insight  to  point  out  mistakes  and  imperfec- 
tions, but  it  does  require  insight  to  appreciate 
beauty  and  to  make  other  people  appreciate  it, 
also. 

EXERCISE 

Find,  in  the  daily  papers,  examples  of  criticiam  as 
follows :  — 

1.  A  critique  of  some  concert  you  have  attended. 

2.  A  critique  of  some  play  you  have  seen. 

3.  A  critique  of  some  art  exhibition. 

Read  the  following  extract.  What  is  the  author's 
purpose  in  writing?  If  you  have  seen  one  of  the 
works  of  art  he  mentions,  do  you  agree  with  what 
he  says  about  it? 

In  1867  Mr.  Ward  first  modeled  his  Indian  Hunter, 
which  now  stands,  alert,  alive,  convincing,  set  low  as  if 
gliding  through  the  shadows  in  the  foliage  of  New  York's 
beautiful  park.  Meven  years  later  iSaint  Gaudens,  whose 
death  falls  like  a  shadow  over  the  awakening  love  of 
beauty  in  America,  received  the  commission  for  the  statue 
of  Farragut,  which  put  him  at  the  forefront  of  American 
sculptors,  and  made  an  inunediate  impression  on  monu* 
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mental  art  in  the  country.  No  figure  set  up  in  any  public 
place  in  America  has  spoken  with  such  simplicity  and 
humanness  of  speech  to  the  mighty  tides  that  stream 
past  it  on  the  most  crowded  of  American  thoroughfares, 
nor  has  any  more  distinctly  given  a  fresh  and  invigorating 
impulse  to  an  art  but  lately  emancipated  from  foreign 
influence  and  timidly  venturing  to  give  its  soul  play. 
The  Lincoln  in  the  Chicago  Park  wluch  bears  his  name 
has  been  accepted  as  the  greatest  portrait  statue  in  the 
New  World ;  the  beautiful  and  baflSing  figure  in  the  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery  in  Washington,  clothed  with  majesty  of 
the  mystery  of  death;  the  Shaw  Memorial  in  Boston, 
with  its  moving  column  of  negro  soldiers  fast  upon  the 
leader  who  rides,  young  and  immortal,  into  the  ranks  of 
the  dead;  and,  finally,  the  superb  Sherman  Memorial 
at  one  of  the  entrances  to  Central  Park,  New  York,  held 
securely  on  its  pedestal,  but  moving,  invincible,  and  alive, 
like  its  great  fellow  in  Venice;  these  are  achievements 
to  be  reckoned  with,  not  only  as  forming  an  inspiring 
chapter  in  the  development  of  American  sculpture,  but 
as  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  world. 

Hamilton  Wright  Ma.bie  :  Art  (1857-1907),  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  1907. 

exercise 

Write  a  critique,  of  about  three  hundred  words  in 
length,  upon  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the  picture 
(page  508)  by  an  English  artist,  George  Romney.  Tell 
something  about  his  life  and  work,  loolang  in  an  encyclo- 
paedia for  information ;  describe  the  picture,  and  explain 
what  you  like  or  dislike  in  the  grouping,  the  movement, 
the  costumes,  the  expressions  on  the  faces,  or  the  setting. 
What  mood  does  the  picture  arouse  in  you  ? 

In  the  extract  below,  the  critic  discussed,  briefly,  a 
book  as  a  work  of  art ;   he  treated  the  theme,  the 
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style,  the  imitativeness,  the  virtues,  and  the  faults 
in  the  work.  He  explained  the  subject-matter  and 
style  and  then  judged  it.  The  criticism  would 
have  been  still  more  effective  if  the  author  had 
given  more  specific  instances,  quoting  illustrative 
passages,  for,  in  criticism,  opinions  should  be  sup- 
ported by  concrete  evidence.  Point  out  all  the 
nouns  used  to  characterize  the  writer's  art  and 
style.  Does,  the  criticism  give  you  a  clear  idea  of 
the  general  subject  of  the  poem? 

As  a  work  of  art  The  Faery  Qtteen  at  once  astonishes 
us  by  the  wonderful  fertility  and  richness  of  the  writer's 
invention  and  imagination,  by  the  facility  with  which 
he  finds  or  makes  language  for  his  needs,  and  above 
all,  by  the  singular  music  and  sweetness  of  his  verse. 
The  main  theme  seldom  varies:  it  is  a  noble  knight, 
fighting,  overcoming,  tempted,  delivered;  or  a  beau- 
tiful lady,  plotted  against,  distressed,  in  danger,  rescued. 
The  poet's  affluence  of  fancy  and  speech  gives  a  new 
turn  and  color  to  each  adventure.  But  besides  that 
under  these  conditions  there  must  be  monotony,  the 
poet's  art,  admirable  as  it  is,  gives  room  for  objections. 
Spenser's  style  is  an  imitation  of  the  antique;  and  an 
imitation,  however  good,  must  want  the  master  charm 
of  naturalness,  reality,  simple  truth.  And  in  his  system 
of  work,-  with  his  brightness,  and  quickness  and  fluency, 
he  wanted  self-restraint  —  the  power  of  holding  himself 
in,  and  of  judging  soundly  of  fitness  and  proportion. 
There  was  a  looseness  and  carelessness,  partly  belonging 
to  his  age,  partly  his  own.  In  the  use  of  materials,  noth- 
ing comes  amiss  to  him.  He  had  no  scruples  as  a  copy- 
ist. He  took  without  ceremony  any  piece  of  old  metal, 
—  word,  or  story,  or  image  —  which  came  to  his  hand, 
and  threw  it  into  the  melting-pot  of  his  imagination,  to 
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come  out  fused  with  his  own  materials,  often  transformed, 
but  often  unchanged.  The  effect  was  sometimes  happy^ 
but  not  always  so. 

Richard  William  Chubch:    Spenser,  in  Ward's 
English  Poets. 

Sometimes  character  study  is  united  with  a  study 
of  literary  style  as  in  the  extract  below.  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  Thackeray  the  man?  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  his  style?  Is  there  a 
topic  sentence  here?  Criticise  the  sentence  struc- 
ture and  the  diction. 

Mr.  Thackeray  was  so  much  greater,  so  much  nobler 
than  his  works,  great  and  noble  as  they  are,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  him  without  apparent  excess.  What 
a  loss  to  the  world  the  disappearance  of  that  large,  acute, 
and  fine  understanding;  that  searching,  inevitable 
inner  and  outer  eye;  that  keen  and  yet  kindly  satiric 
touch;  that  wonderful  humor  and  play  of  soul!  And 
then  such  a  mastery  of  his  mother  tongue  I  such  a  style ! 
such  nicety  of  word  and  turn!  such  a  flavor  of  speech  I 
such  genuine  originality  of  genius  and  expression!  such 
an  insight  into  the  hidden  springs  of  human  action! 
such  a  dissection  of  the  nerves  to  their  'ultimate  fibriUm ! 
such  a  sense  and  such  a  sympathy  for  the  worth  and  for 
the  misery  of  man!  such  a  power  of  bringing  human 
nature  to  its  essence,  —  detecting  at  once  its  basic  good- 
ness and  vileness,  its  compositeness !  In  this  subtle 
spiritual  analysis  of  men  and  women,  as  we  see  them  and 
live  with  them ;  in  this  power  of  detecting  the  enduring 
passions  and  desires,  the  strengths,  the  weaknesses,  and 
the  deceits  of  the  race,  from  under  the  mask  of  ordinary 
worldly  and  town  life,  —  making  a  dandv  or  a  dancing- 
girl  as  real,  as  '^  moving,  deUcate  and  full  of  life,"  as  the 
most  heroic  incarnations  of  good  and  evil ;  in  this  vitality 
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and  yet  lightness  of  handling,  doing  at  once  and 
forever,  and  never  a  touch  too  little  or  too  much, — 
in  all  these  respects  he  stood  and  stands  alone  and 
matchless. 

John  Bbown  :  Thackeray's  Death. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Look  up  in  histories  of  literature,  in  the  school 
library,  accounts  of  The  Faery  Queene  and  of  Thackeray. 
Then,  write  a  paragraph  criticising  each  of  these  criticisms 
above. 

2.  Write  a  criticism  of  some  author  whose  work  you 
have  read  recently.  Make  your  criticism  so  interesting 
that  the  reader  wUl  wish  to  read  the  author's  work. 

The  Book  Review.  —  Nearly  all  newspapers  in 
large  cities  publish  brief  reviews  of  new  books  or 
new  editions  of  old  books.  These  reviews  seek  to 
interest  the  reading  public  in  current  literature,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  they  must  treat  the  works  with 
a  certain  sjonpathy,  sometimes  describing  the 
subject-matter  just  enough  to  pique  the  reader's 
curiosity  and  persuade  him  to  purchase  the  vol- 
ume. More  ambitious  reviews  devote  themselves 
to  a  really  critical  examination  of  the  merits  of  a 
new  book  and  award  praise  or  blame,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reviewer.  The  best  book 
reviews  are  found  in  those  journals  which  employ 
specialists  to  review  books  in  their  various  depart- 
ments. Magazines  and  newspapers  whose  review- 
ing is  done  entirely  by  members  of  the  editorial 
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staff  cannot,  of  course^  give  such  thorough  and 
authoritative  criticism. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good  book-review  is  that 
the  reviewer  shall  read  the  book  to  be  reviewed. 
Many  journals  publish  reviews  written  by  persons 
who  have  merely  skimmed  the  volume  under  con- 
sideration. If  a  book  is  worth  any  printed  notice 
at  all,  that  notice  should  be  honest  and  based  upon 
real  knowledge  and  keen  judgment. 

In  America  there  are  many  publications  which 
give  reviews  of  books ;  the  following  journals  may 
be  consulted  for  conservative  estimates  of  current 
volumes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  single 
review  can  be  accepted  as  a  final  estimate  of  a 
book,  for  the  review  is  written  by  an  individual 
who  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  moods,  to  preju- 
dices, and  to  somewhat  shifting  standards  of  criti- 
cism. Look  up  these  publications  and  decide  for 
yourself  what  are  the  methods  and  the  purpose  of 
the  reviewers. 

The  Nation;  The  Dial;  The  New  Y(yrk  Times 
Sunday  Review  of  Books;  The  OuUook;  The  In- 
dependent; The  Literary  Digest;  The  New  Repub- 
lic; Current  Opinion;  The  Review  of  Reviews;  The 
North  American  Review;  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Study  the  following  book  reviews.  Note  the 
way  in  which  the  title,  author,  publisher,  place  of 
publication,  price,  and  size  of  the  book  are  given. 
The  first  example  is  that  which  should  be  followed 
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in  an  ordinary  review.  Note  the  description  of  the 
subject-matter  of  these  books,  and  the  criticisms  of 
the  structure  and  the  style.  How  well  equipped  is 
the  reviewer  in  each  case?  Has  he  read  the  book? 
Has  he  read  other  books  by  the  same  author  ?  Has 
he  a  background  of  knowledge  and  of  general  intel- 
ligence ?  Has  he  force,  critical  acumen,  a  high  standi 
ard  of  merit  ? 

Wheeler,  Harold  F.  B.  The  Boy's  Life  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, Illustrated.  Pp.  288.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company. 

The  style  of  this  "Story  of  Lord  Kitchener"  —  run- 
ning-title of  its  pages  —  indicates  that  it  was  prepared 
for  boys  well-grown.  From  its  first  chapter  describing 
"A  Field-Marshal  in  Knickerbockers,"  to  the  final  one, 
telling  of  "The  Last  Post,"  it  is  written  on  a  level  of  his- 
tory high  enough  for  every  reader  of  it.  The  Kitchener 
family  motto,  which  early  he  made  his  own  and  illus- 
trated, was  a  good  one  for  boys  —  "Thorough."  The 
life  he  led,  from  a  yoimg  lieutenant  exploring  the  Holy 
Land,  imtil  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  exem- 
plified the  constant  energy  with  which  this  motto  was 
daily  translated  into  action;  and  thus  in  furnishing  a 
brilliant  example  for  other  young  men  this  volume  may 
be  considered  properly  "The  Boy's  Life."  Kitchener's 
genius,  we  are  bound  to  conclude,  was  merely  that  of 
hard  work.  He  was  "always  a  hard  worker,"  Mr. 
Edward  Vizetelly  wrote  of  him  —  "a  gentleman  with 
a  long  head  who  thought  much  but  said  little"  —  and 
this  referred  to  him  while  he  labored  in  Palestine,  as  after. 
His  habit  of  work  earned  the  rapid  promotions  that  marked 
his  distinguished  service ;  and  by  that  record  every  boy 
and  man  may  well  profit.  It  was  a  record  recognized  by 
the  world,  of  which  any  ruler  of  men  might  be  proud. 
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When  it  closed  by  drowning  at  sea,  in  a  warnship  sunk 
by  a  mine,  the  world  mourned  its  loss  of  a  great  man  and 
a  trusted  commander.  Wherever  boys  read  of  him,  as 
making  surveys  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  Sirdar  of  the  Egyp- 
tian .A^y,  as  fighting  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  or  as 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  they  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  only  a  few  months  before  his  tragic  death  a 
company  of  London  Boy  Scouts  hailed  him  as  their  presi* 
dent,  on  one  of  his  departures  for  "the  front,"  and  that 
he  gave  them  a  farewell  message. 

The  Literary  Digest,  Dec.  30,  1916. 

Sunlight  Patch.  By  Credo  Harris.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co. 

Some  day,  we  trust,  the  tragedy  of  our  Southern  moun- 
tains will  be  written  worthily.  It  waits  to  be  done: 
but  meanwhile  the  purveyors  of  farce  and  the  cheerful 
betterment  writers  have  marked  the  region  for  their  own. 
How  often  in  their  pages  have  we  encountered  an  assem- 
blage like  this :  The  mountain  lad  avid  for  book-lamin', 
the  erstwhile  mountain-girl  now  teaching  country  school, 
the  bojrish  civil  engineer  from  the  North,  the  old-fash- 
ioned Kentucky  colonel  and  his  old-time  darky  servant. 
Though  surely  never  before  was  the  mint  julep  so  heavily 
relied  upon  as  a  source  of  mirth,  never  before  was  the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  so  manv  characters  carried  to 
so  high  a  degree  in  one  brief  volume.  As  for  incorrigi- 
bles,  they  are  either  killed  off  or  banished  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. No  one  on  whom  the  rays  emanating  from 
Sunlight  Patch  have  shone  in  vain,  is  permitted  to  re- 
main till  the  end  of  the  book.  We  incline  to  share  the 
author's  respect  for  Sunlight  Patch,  if  not  as  a  source 
of  irresistible  ethical  influence,  still  'as  his  one  inspired 
conception.  It  is  there  that  the  mountain  boy's  blind 
sister  lives,  and  there  the  mountain  folk  come  from 
twenty  miles  around  to  hear  her  read  out  of  the  "blind" 
books  she  has  brought  back  from  the  settlement  schooli 
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"  just  like  they  were  coming  to  a  singing  till  the  clarin'd 
be  plumb  full."  The  suggested  scene  mirrors  truly  so 
much  that  is  hopeful  and  so  much  that  is  distressing  in 
the  life  of  these  people  to-day. 

The  Nation,  Dec.  30,  1915. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Bring  to  class  hook  reviews  which  you  have  found 
in  newspapers  or  magazines :  — 

(a)  A  review  of  a  novel;  (6)  a  review  of  a  book  of 
travels;  (c)  a  review  of  a  text-book;  (d)  a  review  of  a 
biography ;  (e)  a  review  of  a  book  of  poems. 

2.  Write  a  brief  review  of  each  of  the  following:  — 

(a)  A  novel,  (6)  a  short  story,  (c)  a  book  of  essays,  (d)  a 
text-book  in  arithmetic,  (e)  a  granmiar,  (/)  a  biography. 

The  Editorial.  —  The  editorial  presents  the 
thoughtful  views  of  the  editor  of  some  newspaper  or 
magazine  upon  certain  topics  of  the  day.  A  good 
editorial  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  keen  intelli- 
gence and  observation,  a  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
books,  good  judgment,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
strong  feeling.  Editorials  may  concern  themselves 
with  politics,  art,  religion,  education,  or  any  other 
subject  of  current  interest.  The  writer  of  editorials 
reaches  a  large  audience  and  has  imusual  power  in 
influencing  public  opinion.  In  our  best  newspapers 
editorials  appear  each  day,  on  some  timely  subject, 
and  are  read  carefully  by  men  and  women  who  are 
alive  to  the  problems  of  the  times.    The  political 
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editorials  in  the  daily  papers  are  often  very  efifec- 
tively  written  and  often  bring  about  reforms.  A 
person  who  aspires  to  write  such  editorials  must  be 
a  careful  student  of  history.  He  must  know  some- 
thing about  the  past,  and  should  be  free  from  the 
tendency  to  think  his  party  always  right. 

EXERCISE 

Bring  into  class  four  editorials  which  seem  to  you 
worthy  of  being  called  good  literature.  Be  prepared 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  your  decision. 

The  Essay.  —  An  essay  (Latin  exagium,  a  weigh- 
ing) is  a  composition  presenting  a  writer's  thoughts 
on  some  subject  of  general  interest.  An  essay  may 
be  long  or  short,  it  may  be  formal  or  informal,  but 
it  is  seldom  as  directly  didactic  as  a  treatise.  The 
charm  of  the  essay  lies  in  the  easy,  pleasant  manner 
in  which  the  author  explains  his  preferences,  his 
convictions,  or  his  meditations.  The  Essays  of 
Elia,  the  Essays  of  Emerson,  of  Bacon,  of  Arnold, 
of  Carlyle,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  famous 
pieces  of  literature. 

An  editorial  sometimes  is  long  enough  to  be 
called  an  essay.  The  following  example  from  a  long 
editorial  in  The  Nation  illustrates  the  important 
truths  about  good  exposition,  and  yet  is  not  in  a 
style  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ambitious  writer. 

Make  an  outline  of  each  paragraph  in  this  piece 
of  exposition. 


THE  ESSAY  $^3 

There  has  been  recently  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
'^  world-citizenship."  It  is  suggested  as  the  only  siu^ 
means  of  ending  the  war  and  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  any  other  like  it.  Formal  plans  have  been  put  for- 
ward,  by  various  men  on  whom  the  burden  of  war  lies 
dire,  to  bring  about  a  citizenship  which  shall  be  good  for 
all  countries.  The  idea  was  fathered  on  New  Year's 
by  Mr.  Darwin  Kingsley,  and  Professor  Fagnani  has 
been  writing  in  much  the  same  vein.  The  nations  are  to 
come  into  a  great  Federation.  All  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  in  common,  they  will  have  in  common  —  postage, 
cxurency,  customs  laws,  and  so  on,  are  to  be  the  same 
everywhere.  In  addition,  of  coiu-se,  there  is  to  be  an 
international  court  before  which  aU  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  are  to  be  haled  by  an  international 
police.  The  various  schemes  differ  in  details,  but  are 
the  same  in  substance.  They  have  long  been  cherished 
and  advocated,  but  have  been  made  to  wear  an  appear- 
ance of  special  urgency  by  the  existing  European  war. 

With  their  aim  and  with  the  hiunane  hopes  under- 
l3dng  them,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize.  But  it 
is  equally  impossible  not  to  see  that  such  a  precisely  or- 
ganized world-citizenship  must  be  for  generations  unat- 
tainable. The  spirit  of  it,  however,  is  coming  visibly 
nearer,  and  is  already  embodied  in  many  forms.  These 
do  not  constitute  a  technical  world-citizenship,  but  they 
do  cause  to  spring  up  in  all  lands  larger  nimibers  of  men 
and  women  ready  to  make  their  own  the  famous  motto : 
"Our  country  is  the  world.  Our  countrjrmen  are  man- 
kind." This  is  the  idea  shadowed  forth  in  the  greeting  of 
the  English  writers  to  kindred  souls  in  Russia.  liter- 
ature is  a  bond  of  unity.  Art  and  science  know  no  na- 
tional boundaries.  Truer  than  all  else,  in  this  day  and 
generation  it  is  the  humane  instinct  in  the  hearts  of  men 
which  makes  them  all  brothers.  Already  we  have  a 
world-citizenship  of  growing  strength  and  of  increasing 
self-consciousness.  It  has  manifested  itself,  and  will 
again  with  renewed  power  when  this  cruel  war  is  over,  in 
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a  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  life,  and  in  con- 
certed efforts  to  bind  up  earth's  broken-heaH;ed  and  to 
bring  in  everywhere  fuller  opportunity  and  larger  liberty. 
World  Citizenship,  The  Nation,  Jan.  14,  1915. 

EXERCISE 

Write  a  brief  essay  on  each  of  the  following  snijects. 
Make  an  outline  before  you  write.  If  any  subject 
seems  vague,  limit  it. 

1.  The  advantages  of  a  high  school  education. 

2.  The  benefits  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  to  a  student. 

3.  Loyalty  to  one's  school. 

4.  The  doctor  is  an  example  of  unselfishness. 
6.  The  coward  is  his  own  enemy. 

6.  The  pleasures  of  riding  horseback. 

7.  Archery  and  golf  compared. 

8.  The  study  of  biology. 

9.  Why  we  celebrate  the  Foiuth  of  July. 

10.  The  discovery  of  gold. 

11.  The  experiences  of  an  explorer. 

12.  What  the  function  of  our  American  Congress  is. 

13.  What  is  courage  ? 

14.  Is  a  woman  ever  a  patriot? 

The  Treatise.  —  The  treatise  is  that  kind  of  ex- 
pository writing  whose  object  is  to  convey  infor- 
mation on  some  topic  connected  with  science,  art, 
philosophy,  politics,  or  other  branches  of  learning. 
The  most  familiar  sort  of  treatise  is  the  ordinary 
text-book,  which  gives  instruction  on  a  definite 
subject,  by  means  of  clear  and  full  explanation  of 
that  subject.  A  text-book  on  Astronomy  is  a  trea- 
tise.   The  treatise  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  expo 
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sition'of  fact  rather  than  of  opinion ;  it  requires  ac- 
curate knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  author,  the 
ability  to  detect  the  difficulties  the  subject  may  pos- 
sess for  ordinary  readers,  and  the  power  to  explain 
these  difficulties  in  a  lucid  fashion.  It  is  not  al- 
ways possible  for  a  writer  entirely  to  avoid  technical 
words,  for  such  an  avoidance  may  mean  the  use  of 
many  confusing  circumlocutions.  The  reader  of 
treatises  which  contain  technical  terms  must  be 
prepared  to  look  up  those  words  in  the  dictionary. 
This  is  part  of  our  education.  Every  person  of 
culture  is  expected  to  know  something  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  art  and  of  science. 

The  example  below  is  taken  from  a  treatise  on 
Gothic  Architecture.  What  is  the  subject  ex- 
pounded in  this  paragraph  ?  Is  there  anything  here 
you  do  not  imderstand  ?  -  For  what  kind  of  audience 
was  this  probably  written?  How  many  technical 
words  are  there  here?  Try  to  substitute  other  and 
simpler  expressions  for  the  italicized  words.  What 
does  Gothic  mean? 

Early  English  buildings  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Norman  period  by  their  comparative 
lightness,  their  long,  narrow,  lancet^haped,  pointed 
windows,  their  boldly  projecting  htMresaes  and  fin- 
nodes,  and  the  acute  pitch  of  the  roof.  Internally,  we 
have  pointed  arches  supported  on  slender  and  lofty 
piUarSj  which  are  frequently  formed  of  a  nimiber  of 
shafts  connected  at  intervals  by  bands.  One  of  these 
shafts  is  frequently  carried  up  to  the  springing  of  the 
roof,  where  it  ramifies  in  various  directions  to  form  the 
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ribs  of  the  vaulting,  which  have  now  lost  the  heaviness 
of  the  Nonnan  period  and  are  become  light  and  elegant. 
The  whole  character  of  the  building  is  changed,  and 
instead  of  the  heavy  masses  and  horizontal  lines  of  the 
Norman  style,  we  have  light  and  graceful  forms  and 
vertical  lines. 

John  H.  Parker  :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic 
Architecture. 

EXERCISBS 

1 .  Expound  the  following  subjede : — 

1.  An  aquarium. 

2.  A  fossil. 

3.  The  manufacture  of  glass. 

4.  Aniline  dyes. 

5.  The  harvesting  of  ice. 

S,  Bring  into  class  the  names  of  six  treatises  you 
have  seen  aduertised  in  some  current  journal. 

The  Abstract.  —  The  ability  to  make  a  digest  or 
abstract  or  r6sum6  of  an  essay  or  other  work  is  very 
often  needed  by  all  of  us.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  write  out  a  formal  abstract,  but  there  will 
be  many  occasions  when  you  will  be  asked  to  give 
the  gist  of  a  lecture,  of  a  book,  of  an  essay,  of  a  ser- 
mon, or  of  a  poem.  One  needs  practice  in  order  to 
give  clear,  adequate,  brief  abstracts. 

To  make  a  successful  abstract  of  an  expository 
work,  a  writer  needs  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
matter  of  proportion.  Justice  to  the  writer  of  the 
exposition  demands  that  the  maker  of  the  abstract 
should  give  a  clear,  methodical,  well-balanced,  and 
unprejudiced  sunmiary.    If  the  abstract  is  full  at 
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the  beginniiig  and  hurried  at  the  end,  or  if  unimpor- 
tant points  are  elaborated  while  important  ones  are 
slighted,  the  aim  of  the  sununary  is  defeated. 

EXERCISB 

Make  an  abstract  of  each  of  the  foUowing :  — 

1.  An  essay  you  have  read. 

2.  A  sermon  you  have  heard. 

3.  A  criticism  you  have  read. 

4.  An  editorial  you  have  read. 

Review  op  Exposition 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  exposition  ?  How  does 
it  differ  from  narration  and  from  description? 

2.  How  should  the  subject  of  an  exposition  be 
limited? 

3.  Why  is  an  outline  essential  to  a  successful 
exposition  ? 

4.  How  are  the  paragraphs  in  an  exposition  most 
satisfactorily  developed? 

5.  When  should  technical  words  be  used  in  ex- 
position ? 

6.  What  kind  of  words  are  most  effective  in  expo- 
sition ? 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  exposition :  (1)  treatise,  (2)  editorial, 
(3)  character  sketch,  (4)  criticism,  (5)  book  review, 
(6)  essay? 


CHAPTER  XXII 


ARGUMENTATION 


Review  of  Argumentation.  —  We  have  seen  that 
in  order  to  prove  a  certain  truth,  in  order  to  convince 
a  person  that  a  certain  opinion  is  just  and  reason- 
able, we  must  have  evidence,  either  the  testimony 
of  reliable  witnesses,  or  the  testimony  of  facts  and 
circimistances.  The  first  step  in  argumentation 
is  to  collect  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question 
under  discussion,  the  second  is  to  arrange  that 
evidence  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  rouse  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  Proof  includes  evidence  and  the  rea- 
soning from  that  evidence.  The  evidence  may  be 
directly  in  support  of  the  proposition  under  discus- 
sion, or  it  may  be  indirectly  in  support,  by  being 
refutation  of  arguments  brought  forward  by  the 
persons  who  hold  the  opposite  side.  A  soimd  argu- 
ment consists  of  both  direct  and  indirect  proof. 

Kinds  of  Reasoning.  1.  Induction.  —  Induction 
is  the  name  given  to  that  method  of  reasoning 
which  from  a  consideration  of  a  number  of  specific 
instances  draws  a  general  conclusion  concerning  those 
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and  other  similar  instances.  This  is  a  form  of 
reasoning,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  everyday 
life.  A  child  sees  that  her  father,  her  mother,  her 
aunt,  and  her  imcle  all  have  dark  hair,  while  she  has 
light  hair.  Arguing  from  these  specific  instances, 
the  child  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  grown  up 
persons  have  dark  hair.  You  notice  that  your  friend 
Helen  wore  a  green  dress  last  winter,  that  she  had 
two  green  muslin  dresses  this  sunmier,  that  her 
room  has  green  wall  paper,  and  that  her  pimse  is 
green.  Arguing  from  these  specific  examples  you 
conclude  that  green  is  her  favorite  color.  Scien- 
tists use  the  inductive  method,  and  it  is  by  the  obser- 
vation of  a  number  of  specific  facts,  or  of  concrete 
specimens,  animals,  plants,  stones,  etc.,  that  many 
of  the  splendid  discoveries  of  scientific  truth  have 
been  made.  Below  is  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  scientist  collected  facts,  studied  those  facts, 
and  came  to  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  their  signifi- 
cance. 

Mallet,  in  his  earthquake  catalogue,  has  collected  the 
records  of  6,830  earthquakes  as  occurring  in  3,456  years 
previous  to  1850;  but,  of  that  number,  3,240,  or  nearly 
one  half,  occurred  in  the  last  fifty  years;  not  only  be- 
cause earthquakes  were  more  numerous,  but  because  the 
records  were  more  perfect.  According  to  the  more  com- 
plete catalogue  of  -AJexis  Perrey,  from  1843  to  1872,  inclu- 
sive, there  were  17,249,  or  575  per  annum.  In  Japan 
{done  there  are,  on  an  average,  three  to  four  shocks  per 
day.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that,  considering 
the  fact  that  even  now  the  larger  number  of  earthquakes 
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are  not  recorded,  occurring  in  mid-ocean  or  in  uncivilized 
regions,  the  earth  is  constarUly  quaking  in  some  portion 
of  its  surface. 

Joseph  Lb  Conte  :  Geology  ^  revised  by  Fairchild. 

Upon  what  specific,  individual  facts  has  Mr. 
Bryce  based  his  conclusion  in  the  following  extract  ? 
Make  a  list  of  these. 

The  Rdation  of  Material  Progress  to  Intellectual  Progress. 

We  see  under  these  new  conditions  less  anxiety,  less 
occupation  with  the  hard  necessities  of  finding  food 
and  clothing.  Work  itself  is  less  laborious,  ^cause 
more  largely  done  by  machinery  and  not  by  mere  strength. 
There  is  more  leisure  which  can  be  used  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  and  for  setting  thought  free  to  play 
upon  subjects  other  than  practical.  The  opportunities 
for  obtaining  knowledge  have  been  so  extended  and 
cheapened  that  in  all  civilized  coimtries  the  elements 
of  instruction  can  be  obtained  practically  without  cost, 
and  higher  instruction  at  a  low  price  by  all  who  are 
fitted  to  profit  by  it.  Not  only  are  all  books  within 
every  one's  reach,  but  the  daily  instructors  of  the  public 
proffer  at  a  trifling  cost  at  least  as  much  information 
as  it  can  assimilate.  Transportation  has  become  easy 
and  swift  and  cheap,  so  that  every  one's  mind  can  be 
enriched  and  refreshed  and  stimulated  by  foreign  travel. 
The  dweller  in  great  cities  is  no  doubt  more  shut  out 
from  nature  than  were  his  forefathers,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  has  greater  facilities  for  visiting  spots  of  natural 
beauty  and  Rawing  pleasure  from  them.  Works  of  art 
are  produced  more  abundantly,  and  galleries  are  acces- 
sible in  which  those  of  the  highest  merit  can  be  seen. 
That  a  large  number  of  persons  are  engaged  either  in 
producing  or  in  distributing  objects  believed  to  possess 
artistic  merit  would  seem  calculated  to  diffuse  widely  an 
appreciation  of  art  and  beauty.    It  may  be  further  sug* 
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gested  that  the  mere  mcrease  of  population  and  of  pur- 
chasing power  has  a  favoring  influence  upon  intellect, 
because  there  is  more  demand  for  the  products  of  intel- 
lect and  more  persons  employed  in  their  production. 

Thus,  whether  or  no  material  progress  involves  and 
implies  intellectual  progress,  it  is  clear  that  it  provides 
unprecedented  facilities  and  opportunities. 

James  Brycb  :  What  is  Progress  t  Atlantic  Monthly, 
August,  1907. 

Explain  how  the  following  extracts  make  use  of 
inductive  reasoning. 

1.  A  Midsummer  Night*  s  Dream  was  probably  acted 
before  Elizabeth.  The  praise  of  ''single  blessedness" 
(Act  I.  Sc.  1.  U.  74-78)  may  have  been  designed  to  please 
the  ears  of  the  maiden  queen;  and  Oberon's  Vision 
(Act  II.  Sc.  1.  11.  148-168)  ,  contains  a  splendid  piece 
of  poetical  homage  to  her.  The  "fair  vestal  tlm)ned 
by  the  west,"  is  certainly  Elizabeth.  It  was  supposed 
by  Warburton  that  by  "the  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's 
back"  was  meant  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (the  dauphin's 
wife),  and  by  the  "stars,"  the  English  nobles  who  fell 
in  her  quarrel.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  a 
mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  shooting  fires,  actually 
formed  part  of  the  Kenilworth  festivities  with  which 
Leicester  entertained  Elizabeth,  when  aiming  at  his 
mistress's  hand,  and  which  Shakespeare  as  a  boy  may 
have  witnessed.  Elizabeth  escaped  heart-whole,  but 
Lettice,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  at  that  time  falsely 
loved  by  Leicester,  and  she  it  has  been  suggested  — 
perhaps  over-ingeniously  —  may  be  "the  little  western 
flower." 

Edwabd  Dowden:  Shakespeare. 

2.  Is  it  not  the  mere  beginning  of  reason  in  the  mat- 
ter to  give  up  the  notion  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
nation  are  tiurred  with  the  same  brush,  or  even  that  the 
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"characteristic"  work-  of  the  nation  is  being  done  by 
people  indubitably  of  one  presupposed  racial  "tjrpe"? 
Would  it  not  sober  the  ''nationalists"  to  learn  how  many 
men  who  stand  as  the  "typical"  Frenchman  or  German 
were  either  not  French  or  German  at  all,  or  only  partially 
so?  The  greatest  "Frenchman"  of  modem  times  — 
Napoleon  —  was  a  pure  Italian,  without  a  drop  of  French 
blood  in  his  veins.  The  greatest  "English"  general  — 
Wellington  —  was  an  Irishman,  as  Lord  Roberts  is.  The 
greatest  modem  "English"  novelist  —  George  Meredith 
—  was  a  Welshman.  C6sar  Franck  —  a  "French"  com- 
poser—  was  a  Belgian.  Offenbach,  who  wrote  the 
"typical"  French  comic  operas,  was  a  German  Jew.  Or 
look  at  some  of  the  great  names  of  "German"  music. 
Beethoven  was  half  Dutch;  Liszt  a  pure  Himgarian; 
Joachim  a  Himgarian  Jew;  Mahler  a  Bohemian  Jew; 
Mendelssohn  a  German  Jew;  Nikisch  is  a  Himgarian; 
Richter  half  Himgarian;  Weingartner  a  Dalmatian. 
Yet  all  these  people  are  supposed,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  to  express  a  "national  idiom"  in  their  composition 
or  their  performances ! 

Ernest  Newman:    The  FoVc-Song  Fallacy,  in  The 
English  Review. 

ORAL  EXERCISE 

Explain  how  the  following  conclusions  have  been 
reached.  What  specific  examples  were  stvdied  before 
the  general  conclusion  was  reached? 

1.  Rubber  keeps  out  water. 

2.  A  knife  will  cut  lead. 

3.  Diamonds  must  be  cut  with  diamonds,  not  with 
steel. 

4.  A  blotter  will  absorb  ink. 

5.  Cats  will  not  eat  nuts. 

6.  Educated  men  make  good  citizens. 

7.  Sorrow  makes  men  sympathetic. 
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8.  Business  men  read  newspapers. 

9.  Women  of  leisure  read  many  novels. 

10.  Housekeepers  work  at  least  twelve  hours  a  day. 

11.  The  public  library  is  well  patronized. 

12.  Lawyers  are  slow  to  take  sides  on  any  question. 

13.  Latin  nouns  have  six  cases. 

14.  Chinese  have  trouble  in  pronoimcing  the  letter  "r." 

15.  Italians  are  a  dark-haired  race. 

16.  Busy  men  enjoy  base-ball  games. 

17.  Shakespeare  wrote  dramas. 

18.  The  comparative  of  many  adjectives  is  formed  by 
adding  "er"  to  the  positive  form. 

19.  Gasoline  is  very  combustible. 

20.  The  United  States  has  inaugurated  a  policy  of 
conserving  forests. 

Fallacies  in  Induction.  —  Arguments  are  often 
built  upon  very  serious  errors  which  invalidate  the 
whole  structure  of  reasoning.  Among  the  most 
common  errors  in  inductive  reasoning  is  that  of 
basing  conclusions  upon  too  few  examples,  or  in- 
stances. It  is  a  fallacy  to  conclude  that  a  certain 
man  is  always  ill-natured  because  you  once  saw 
him  out  of  temper.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  decide  that 
grapes  are  always  blue  because  you  have  never 
seen  grapes  of  any  other  color.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
conclude  that  Milton's  poetry  is  hard  to  under- 
stand because  you  found  the  first  lines  of  U Allegro 
difficult.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  conclude  that  what  has 
happened  once  or  twice  will  necessarily  happen 
again.  Guard  against  hasty  conclusions  drawn  from 
too  few  examples.  The  person  who  generalizes 
without  sufficient  evidence  is  untruthful.    One  of 
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the  most  essential  lessons  for  a  pupil  to  learn  is  not 
to  make  general  assertions  without  having  a  large 
number  of  instances  to  serve  as  evidence. 
Point  out  the  fallacy  in  the  following  argument :  — 

There  be  that  profess  to  believe  that  all  bodies  are 
made  of  water,  and  may  be  reduced  back  again  to  water 
only :.  they  endeavour  to  demonstrate  it  thus :  — 

Take  a  willow,  or  any  Uke  speedy-growing  plant, 
newly-rooted  in  a  box  or  barrel  full  of  earth,  weigh  them 
all  together  exactly  when  the  trees  begin  to  grow,  and 
then  weigh  all  together  after  the  tree  is  increased  from 
its  first  rooting  to  weigh  an  hundred  pound  weight  more 
than  when  it  was  first  rooted  and  weighed,  and  you  shall 
find  this  augment  of  the  tree  to  be  without  the  diminu- 
tion of  one  drachm  weight  of  the  earth.  Hence  they 
infer  this  increase  of  wood  to  be  from  water  of  rain,  or 
from  dew,  and  not  to  be  from  any  other  element.  And 
they  aflSrm,  they  can  reduce  this  wood  back  again  to 
water;  and  they  aflSrm,  also,  the  same  may  be  done  in 
any  animal  or  vegetable.  And  this  I  take  to  be  a  fair 
testimony  of  the  excellency  of  my  element  of  water. 

IzAAK  Walton  :  The  Compleat  Angler. 

Sometimes  people  try  to  argue  that  because  one 
person,  or  thing,  or  situation,  resembles  another, 
what  is  true  of  one  is  necessarily  true  of  the  other. 
Such  argument  from  analogy  is  open  to  very  severe 
criticism  and  should  be  avoided  by  careful  thinkers. 
Note  the  following  condemnation  of  this  sort  of 
argument. 

The  leader,  if  we  may  trust  the  telegrams,  has  not 
been  content  to  take  a  passive  part  in  an  agitation  of 
the  merits  of  which  he  can  know  nothing.  He  has  come 
forward   in    Eastern    Bengal,    where   some   three-fifths 
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of  the  population  are  Mahommedans,  as  the  eager  par- 
tisan of  the  Hindus.  His  knowledge  of  the  movement 
which  he  is  patronizing,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Indian 
races  and  of  Indian  affairs,  may  be  measured  by  the 
language  which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  Monday  at 
Barisal.  He  promised,  we  are  told,  ''to  do  his  best  to 
assist  in  making  India  a  self-governing  colony  Uke  Can- 
ada," and  he  went  on  to  declare  that  "what  was  good 
for  the  Canadians  must  be  good  for  the  Indians."  We 
could  desire  no  more  illimiinating  example  of  the  child- 
ish generalizations  which  are  characteristic  of  arrogance 
coupled  with  half-education.  The  fallacy  of  this  sample 
of  logic  in  the  affairs  of  empire  is  transparent  and  con- 
temptible, rphe  London  Times. 

EXERCISE 

Point  ovi  the  fallacy  in  each  of  the  following  argu^ 
ments:  — 

1.  Freedom  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Philippines  be- 
cause it  was  beneficial  to  the  thirteen  colonies. 

2.  Freedom  will  be  injurious  to  the  Philippines  because 
when  the  French  people  in  1793  had  freedom  they  in- 
augurated a  reign  of  terror. 

3.  France  and  Switzerland  are  republics.  Each  coun- 
try has  a  system  of  compulsory  military  training,  there- 
fore it  may  be  concluded  that  a  system  of  compulsory 
military  training  is  characteristic  of  republics. 

4.  William,  John,  and  Henry,  aged  fifteen,  are  very 
much  interested  in  electricity;  therefore  all  boys  of  fif- 
teen are  interested  in  electricity. 

5.  Miss  Brown  has  four  times  forgotten  to  carry  her 
library-book  back  in  time ;  therefore  she  is  very  f6rgetful. 

6.  Because  no  literacy  test  was  required  of  inunigrants 
in  1800,  no  such  test  should  be  required  now. 

7.  Since  John  is  allowed  to  have  an  allowance  of  ten 
dollars  a  month,  his  cousin  William  should  have  the  same 
allowance. 
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Kinds  of  Reasoning.  2.  Deduction.  —  Deduc- 
tion is  the  name  given  to  that  method  of  reasoning 
which,  from  a  knowledge  of  a  general  truth  about  a 
class,  draws  a  conclusion  about  a  smaller  class,  or 
about  a  single  object,  instance,  or  individual.  We 
reason  that  Mary,  aged  two,  will  cry  if  she  is  hurt 
because  children  of  that  age  always  do  cry  when 
they  are  hurt.  We  say  that  John  Andrews  will 
become  a  good  mayor  because  he  is  a  just  man,  and 
just  men  make  the  best  mayors.  We  say  that  a 
certain  tree  with  a  black  scar  from  top  to  bottom 
has  been  struck  by  lightning,  for  similar  scars  on 
other  trees  have  been  caused  by  lightning.  All 
deductive  reasoning  is  based  upon  induction.  We 
cannot  arrive  at  general  truths  without  inductive 
reasoning;  we  cannot  arrive  at  particular  truths 
without  deductive  reasoning. 

Study  the  following  example  of  deductive  rea- 
soning. Upon  what  inductive  reasoning  is  the 
general  truth  based? 

We  then  pushed  through  the  cane-brake,  and  reached 
the  clump  of  palms  for  which  we  had  been  making ;  as 
we  entered  it  a  troop  of  monkeys,  who  had  been  dis- 
porting themselves  on  the  ground,  sprang  up,  chattering 
and  grimacing,  and  before  we  could  clearly  distinguish 
them,  were  at  the  very  top  of  the  trees. 

Fritz  was  so  provoked  by  their  impertinent  gestures 
that  he  raised  his  gun,  and  would  have  shot  one  of  the 
poor  beasts. 

"Stay,"  cried  I,  "never  take  the  life  of  any  animal 
needlessly.    A  live  monkey  up  in  that  tree  is  of  more 
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use  to  us  than  a  dozen  dead  ones  at  our  feet,  as  I  will 
show  you." 

Saying  this,  I  gathered  a  handful  of  small  stones,  and 
threw  them  up  towards  the  apes.  The  stones  did  not 
go  near  them,  but  influenced  by  their  native  mania 
for  imitation,  they  instantly  seized  all  the  cocoanuts 
within  their  reach,  and  sent  a  perfect  hail  of  them  down 
upon  us. 

Svyiss  Family  Robinson. 


EXERCISE 

Explain  how  each  of  the  following  condusiona  is 
reached.  What  inductive  reasoning  has  preceded  the 
deductive  t 

1.  This  wood  is  too  wet  to  bum. 

2.  Your  bicycle  was  pimctured  by  riding  on  that 
flinty  road. 

3.  Your  Latin  teacher  will  not  allow  vou  to  use  a 
translation  in  preparing  your  lesson  in  Vergil. 

4.  There  will  be  snow  soon,  for  the  clouds  are  snow 
clouds. 

5.  That  Italian  laborer  will  not  eat  much  at  no(m. 

6.  John  will  become  an  architect. 

7.  WiUiam  will  pass  his  examinations. 

8.  If  you  cheer  all  the  afternoon  at  the  ball  game  you 
will  be  hoarse  to-morrow. 

9.  That  tree  is  an  oak. 

10.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  was  cut  by  the 
Colorado  River. 

11.  Newspapers  educate  the  public. 

12.  This  book  has  been  left  out  in  the  rain. 

13.  That  house  was  cheaply  built. 

14.  This  has  been  a  bad  simuner  for  com. 
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The  Syllogism.  Reajsoning  by  deduction  is  rep- 
resented by  a  form  called  the  syllogism  (syl'-lo-jism). 
A  famous  syllogism  is  this :  — 

All  men  are  mortal^  (Major  premise). 
John  is  a  man ;  (Mmor  premise). 
Therefore,  John  is  mortal.     (Conclusion). 

The  major  premise  makes  a  statement  about  a 
general  class;  the  minor  premise,  about  an  indi- 
vidual. The  major  premise  is  a  general  truth  ad^ 
mitted  by  every  one,  the  minor  premise  is  a  specific 
truth,  admitted  by  every  one;  if  the  particular 
individual  or  object  under  discussion  can  be  proved 
to  belong  in  the  general  class,  then,  what  is  true 
of  the  class  must  be  true  of  the  individual. 

The  following  rules  regarding  the  syllogism  should 
be  observed. 

1.  The  major  premise  must  state  a  truth  about  a 
general  class.  The  subject  of  this  statement  is 
the  middle  term ;  the  predicate  is  the  major  term. 
This  predicate  must  define  the  class  in  such  a  way 
that  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that  class  are 
made  clear.  The  rules  learned  about  definition 
(on  page  262)  should  be  applied  here. 

2.  The  minor  premise  must  state  a  truth  about 
an  individual  person,  thing,  species,  or  even  class, 
if  that  class  is  less  inclusive  than  the  class  referred 
to  in  the  major  premise.  The  subject  of  the  minor 
premise  is  the  minor  term,  the  predicate  is  the 
middle  term. 
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3.  The  conclusion  states  a  truth  learned  by  com- 
paring the  minor  premise  with  the  major  premise 
and  finding  out  what  term  they  have  in  common* 
This  middle  term  does  not  appear  in  the  conclu- 
sion, in  which  the  minor  term  must  be  the  subject 
and  the  major  term  the  predicate  of  the  sentence. 

All  men  are  mortal :  mcrtal  is  the  major  term. 
John  is  a  man :  John  is  the  minor  term. 

:  men  and  m<in  are  middle  terms. 
John  is  mortal :  is  the  condtision. 

The  study  of  the  syllogism  is  very  difficult,  and 
no  pupil  can  master  the  subject  without  continu- 
ing his  work  after  he  has  left  the  preparatory  school. 
However,  even  a  sUght  introduction  to  the  subject 
is  of  great  value,  for  it  sharpens  the  reasoning 
faculties  and  gives  a  person  a  certain  critical  power 
which  enables  him  to  resist  sophistry  and  various 
sorts  of  false  reasoning.  Constant  practice  in 
analysis  is  necessary  for  any  one  who  wishes  to 
become  expert  in  argument.  For  those  who  desire 
to  go  more  deeply  into  the  matter,  a  standard  text- 
book may  be  recommended,  Jevons'  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Logic. 

EXERCISB 

The  following  is  an  incorrect  syllogism.  Which 
is  the  m^jLJor  premise  f    Why  is  the  conclveion  false  t 

All  Englishmen  ^re  accustomed  to  freedom  of  thought ; 
Philosophers  are  accustomed  to  freedom  of  thought ; 
Therefore,  philosophers  are  Englishmen. 
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Is  the  reasoning  of  the  following  correct  t  In 
each  ayUogism,  point  out  the  major  term,  the  minor 
term,  the  middle  terms. 

All  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  freedom  of  thought ; 
Devonshire  men  are  Englishmen ; 
Therefore,  Devonshire  men  are  accustomed  to  freedom 
of  thought. 

All  EInglishmen  are  accustomed  to  freedom  of  thought ; 
Devonshire  men  are  accustomed  to  freedom  of  thought ; 
Therefore,  Devonshire  men  are  Englishmen. 

All  men  are  fallible ; 
All  kings  are  men  ; 
Therefore,  all  kings  are  fallible. 

All  men  are  fallible ; 
All  kings  are  fallible ; 
Therefore,  all  men  are  kings. 

Fallacies  in  Deduction.  —  Pupils  who  are  study- 
ing deduction  should  be  alert  to  note  the  most 
common  fallacies  such  as :  — 

1.  Equivocation,  or  Shifting  Terms.  —  Often  the 
terms  employed  in  a  proposition  are  so  ambiguous 
that  a  word  may  be  taken  in  one  sense  in  the  major 
premise  and  in  another  sense  in  the  minor  premise. 
The  following  are  often  quoted  examples:  — 

(a)  All  criminal  actions  should  be  punished  by  law ; 

Prosecution&are  criminal  actions; 

Therefore,  prosecutions  should  be  punished  by  law. 

(6)   No  designing  person  ought  to  be  trusted ; 
E]ngravers  are  by  profession  designers ; 
Therefore,  engravers  ought  not  to  be  trusted. 
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2.  Begging  the  Question.  —  When  a  person  as- 
sumes as  a  general  truth  something  that  he  is  really 
trying  to  prove,  we  say  he  begs  the  question.  You 
may  wish  to  prove  that  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  now  a 
rich  man,  was  a  poor  boy,  who  had  to  struggle  for 
his  living  and,  falsely,  you  draw  this  syllogism :  — 

All  rich  men  were  poor  boys ; 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  rich  man ; 

Therefore,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  poor  boy. 

It  is  manifestly  false  to  say  that ''  all  rich  men  were 
poor  boys." 

3.  False  Conclusion,  ''Non  Sequitur.'' —  This 
is  the  most  common  of  faults.  It  consists  in  draw- 
ing conclusions  not  warranted  by  the  premises. 

(a)  Work  is  tiresome ; 
I  like  pleasure ; 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  work. 

(b)  Candidates  for  college  must  pass  examinations  in 
Latin; 

I  must  pass  my  examination ; 
Therefore,  I  must  use  a  "crib." 

ORAL  EXERCISE 

1.  Study  ihe  foUowing  extract  and  reduce  it  to  a 
syllogism. 

"You  don't  know  who  she  is?" 

"No,"  said  the  editor  reflectively;  "not  even  if  it  is 
really  a  woman  who  writes." 

"Eh?" 

"Well,  you  see,  'White  Violet'  may  as  well  be  the 
nom  de  plume  of  a  man  as  of  a  woman,  especially  if  adopted 
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for  the  purpose  of  mystification.    The  handwriting,  I 
remember,  was  more  boyish  than  feminine." 

"No,"  returned  the  stranger  doggedly,  "it  wasn't  no 
man.  There's  ideas  and  words  there  that  only  come  from 
a  woman :  baby-talk  to  the  birds,  you  know,  and  a  kind 
of  fearsome  keer  of  bugs  and  creepin'  things  that  don't 
come  to  a  man  who  wears  boots  and  trousers." 

Bret  Harte  :  A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 

£.  Study  the  following  syllogisins,  pointing  out  in 
each  case  any  errors  or  fallacies.  Test  the  definition  in 
each  major  premise.  Is  it  defined  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  correct  definition  f  Is  the  mirwr  premise 
true?  Is  the  conclusion  logical?  If  there  is  a  fallacy ^ 
what  kind  is  Uf 

1.  Holida3rs  are  beneficial ; 

We  should  have  what  is  beneficial ; 
Therefore,  we  should  have  many  holidays. 

2.  Some  fires  are  caused  by  defective  electric  wires ; 
This  house  had  a  fire ; 

Therefore,  this  fire  was  caused  by  defective  electric 
wires. 

3.  All  apples  are  roimd ; 
This  orange  is  round ; 
Therefore,  this  orange  is  an  apple. 

4.  No  dog  has  two  tails ; 

One  dog  has  one  more  tail  than  no  dog ; 
Therefore,  one  dog  has  three  tails. 

•    5.  All  artists  love  beauty ; 
Mary  loves  beauty ; 
Therefore,  Mary  is  an  artist. 
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6.  It  is  right  to  vote  for  good  candidates ; 
Mr.  Gray  is  a  good  candidate ; 
Therefore,  I  am  right  in  voting  for  Mr.  Gray. 

7.  Hope  is  a  characteristic  of  happy  people ; 
I  am  happy ; 

Therefore,  I  am  hopeful. 

8.  Wisdom  is  better  than  riches ; 
I  have  no  riches ; 

Therefore,  I  have  wisdom. 

9.  All  deciduous  trees  shed  their  leaves ; 
Birch  trees  shed  their  leaves  ; 
Therefore,  birch  trees  are  deciduous. 

10.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ; 
Owning  your  house  is  honesty ; 

Therefore,  owning  your  house  is  the  best  policy. 

11.  All  colleges  give  degrees ; 

The  police  give  the  "th&d  degree" ; 
Therefore,  the  police  are  colleges. 

EXERCISE 

Supply  the  missing  premise  in  the  following. 
Stale  whether  it  is  the  major  or  the  minor  premise 
thai  is  omitted^ 

1.  William  will  be  successful,  for  he  is  a  hardworking 
boy. 

2.  Scott  will  always  be  read,  for  he  is  a  high-minded 
writer. 

3.  The  President  will  veto  that  bill,  for  he  always 
vetoes  unjust  bills. 

4.  Robert  will  be  absent  from  class  Thursday,  for 
there  is  to  be  a  football  game. 

5.  That  toad  will  like  to  have  his  back  scratched  with 
a  twig. 
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6.  The  gate  was  taken  away  by  boys,  for  it  was  Hal- 
lowe'en last  night. 

7.  Poland  will  sometime  be  free,  for  the  Poles  are 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  an  ideal. 

8.  Had  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  been  the  silly,  the 
childish  things,  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  described 
as  being;  had  they  been  really  distinguished  from  the 
compositions  of  other  poets  merely  by  meanness  of  lan- 
guage and  inanity  of  thought;  had  they  indeed  con- 
tained nothing  more  than  what  is  foimd  in  the  parodies 
and  pretended  imitations  of  them,  they  must  have  sunk 
at  once,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  slough  of  oblivion. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  :   Biographia  lAteraria. 

ORAL  EXERCISE 

Study  the  foUowing  extrcicta,  and  comment  upon  {he 
reasoning  in  each.    Is  the  condvsion,  italicized,  false 

or  true?    Is  the  reasoning  inductive  or  deductive? 

• 

1.  You  have  all  heard  that  for  many  generations  the 
people  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Hilda  believed  that  the  arrival  of 
a  ship  in  the  harbor  inflicted  on  the  islanders  epidemic 
colds  in  the  headf  and  many  ingenious  reasons  were  from 
time  to  time  devised  by  clever  men  why  the  ship  should 
cause  colds  among  the  population.  At  last  it  occurred 
to  somebody  that  the  ship  might  not  be  the  cause  of  the 
colds,  but  that  both  might  be  the  common  effects  of  some 
other  cause,  and  it  was  then  remembered  that  a  ship 
could  only  enter  the  harbor  when  there  was  a  strong 
northeast  wmd  blowing. 

John  Morley  :   On  Popular  Culture. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  rime  is  unnatural  in  a  play, 
because  dialogue  there  is  presented  as  the  effect  of  sud- 
den thought.  For  a  play  is  the  imitation  of  nature ;  and 
since  no  man,  without  premeditation,  speaks  in  rime, 
neither  ought  he  to  do  it  on  the  stage.  Dryden. 
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3.  No  Innovation !  —  To  say  that  all  ihings  new  are 
had  18  to  say  that  (M  old  things  were  bad  in  their  commence' 
ment:  for  of  all  the  old  things  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
there  is  not  one  that  was  not  once  new.  Whatever  is 
now  establishment  was  once  innovation.  The  first  in- 
ventor of  pews  and  parish  clerks  was  no  doubt  considered 
a  Jacobin  in  his  day.  Judges,  juries,  criers  of  the  court 
are  all  the  invention  of  ardent  spirits,  who  filled  the  world 
with  alarm,  and  were  considered  as  the  great  precursors 
of  ruin  and  dissolution.  No  innoculation,  no  turnpikes, 
no  reading,  no  writing,  no  popery!  The  fool  sayeth  in 
his  heart  and  crieth  with  his  mouth,  ''I  will  have  nothing 

Sydney  Smith  :  Fallacies  of  Anti-Reformers. 

4.  When  I  go  to  a  responsible  store  to  make  a  purchase, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  (hat  the  price  charged  fuiU  be 
a  fair  one,  I  may  not  like  the  goods ;  I  may  not  feel 
that  I  can  afford  the  price ;  but  if  I  like  the  goods  and 
can  afford  the  price,  I  assume  that  I  am  not  being  cheated. 
The  competition  of  different  establishments  makes  the 
general  scale  of  charges  just;  and  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  one-price  system  assures  me  that  I  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  this  general  scale  of  charges  in  my  own  par- 
ticular case. 

Arthur  T.  Hadlby  :  EOncs  of  Corporate  Management. 

Written  Arguments.  The  Brief.  —  In  argumen- 
tation more  than  in  any  other  subject  a  writer  must 
plan  in  advance  just  what  he  is  to  say,  and  in  what 
order  he  is  to  say  it.  He  must  have  a  careful 
introduction  defining  the  question  at  issue,  a  proof 
or  series  of  proofs  presenting  the  argument.  The 
proof  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  which  will 
serve  to  impress  and  convince  the  audience.  The 
order  of  climax,  in  which  the  proofs  ascend  from 
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the  less  important  to  the  more  important  is  the 
best,  but  it  is  usually  safer  to  begin  with  one  strong 
argument,  for  the  audience  often  judges  the  strength 
of  a  case  by  this  first  proof.  Arrange,  then,  the 
material  so  that  the  principle  of  emphasis  is  carried 
out,  make  a  good  beginning  and  a  good  ending. 
Refute  arguments  that  you  think  may  be  brought 
against  you.  The  conclusion  should  be  a  summary 
or  recapitulation  of  the  points  made. 

The  outline  of  an  argument  is  called  a  brief.  It 
is  customary  for  those  who  present  long  arguments 
to  draw  a  brief,  showing  exactly  what  the  order  of 
proof  is  to  be.  Briefs  may  differ  in  amount  of 
detail,  but  they  agree  in  the  following  general 
principles :  — 

1.  The  outline  must  be  arranged  in  tabular  form 
with  heads  and  subheads  indicated  by  an  abso- 
lutely automatic  system  of  letters  and  numbers, 
I,  A,  1,  a,  (1),  (a). 

2.  The  outline  must  be  a  series  of  coherent 
sentences,  in  which  the  words  for,  since,  or  iruismtich 
as  are  used  to  join  the  various  steps  in  the  argument. 

Study  the  outUne,  below,  of  the  following  para- 
graphs. Note  that  the  substance  of  each  paragraph 
is  given  in  a  few  words ;  the  rest  of  the  paragraph 
is  simply  exposition  of  the  central  truth.  Note, 
also,  that  under  III  come  four  sub-heads  which 
are  connected  with  the  main  head  by  means  of  the 
conjunction /or. 
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Extract  from  Burke's  Conciliation  vrith  the  Colonies 

America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a  noble  object.  It  is  an 
object  well  worth  fighting  for.  Certainly  it  is,  if  fight- 
ing a  people  be  the  best  way  of  gaining  them.  Gentle- 
men in  this  respect  will  be  led  to  their  choice  of  means 
by  their  complexions*  and  their  habits.  Those  who 
miderstand  the  military  art  will  of  course  have  some 
predilection  for  it.  Those  who  wield  the  thunder  of 
the  state  may  have  more  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
arms.  But  I  confess,  possibly  for  want  of  this  knowl- 
edge, my  opinion  is  much  more  in  favor  of  prudent  man- 
agement than  of  force;  considering  force  not  as  an 
odious,  but  a  feeble  instrument  for  preserving  a  people 
so  numerous,  so  active,  so  growing,  so  spirited  as  this, 
in  a  profitable  and  subordinate  connection  with  us. 

Rrst,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  use  of  force 
alone  is  but  temporary.  It  may  subdue  for  a  moment, 
but  it  does  not  remove  the  necessity  of  subduing  again ; 
and  a  nation  is  not  governed  which  is  perpetually  to  be 
conquered. 

My  next  objection  is  its  uncertainty.  Terror  is  not 
always  the  eflFect  of  force,  and  an  armament  is  not  a 
victory.  If  you  do  not  succeed,  you  are  without  re- 
source; for,  conciliation  failing,  force  remains;  but 
force  failing,  no  further  hope  of  reconciliation  is  left. 
Power  and  authority  are  sometimes  bought  by  kindness ; 
but  they  can  never  be  begged  as  alms  by  an  impoverished 
and  defeated  violence. 

A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  impair  the 
object  by  your  very  endeavors  to  preserve  it.  The  thing 
you  fought  for  is  not  the  thing  which  you  recover;  but 
depreciated,  sunk,  wasted,  and  consumed  in  the  contest. 
Nothing  less  will  content  me  than  whole  America.  I 
do  not  choose  to  consume  its  strength  along  with  our 
own,  because  in  all  parts  it  is  the  British  strength  that 

^Temperament. 
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I  consume.  I  do  not  choose  to  be  caught  by  a  foreign 
enemy  at  the  end  of  this  exhausting  conflict;  and  stiU 
less  in  the  midst  of  it.  I  may  escape ;  but  I  can  mdce 
no  insurance  against  such  an  event.  Let  me  add,  that 
I  do  not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  American  spirit; 
because  it  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  country. 

Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experience  in  favor  of.  force 
as  an  instrument  in  the  rule  of  our  colonies.  Their 
growth  and  their  utility  has  been  owing  to  methods 
altogether  different.  Our  ancient  indulgence  has  beec 
said  to  be  pursued  to  a  fault.  It  may  be  so.  But  w& 
know,  if  feeling  is  evidence,  that  our  fault  was  more 
tolerable  than  our  attempt  to  mend  it;  and  our  sin  far 
more  salutary  than  our  penitence. 

I.  America  is  an  object  well  worth  gaining. 
II.  It  is  an  object  well  worth  fighting  for. 
III.   Fighting  America  is  not  the  best  way  of  gain- 
ing it,  for 

A.  The  use  of  force  brings  about  only  tem- 

porary results ; 

B.  Force  is  objectionable  because  of  the  un- 

certainty of  its  effects ; 

C.  Force  is  objectionable  because  it  impairs 

the  object  it  seeks  to  preserve ; 

D.  Parliament  has  had  no  experience  in  favor 

of  force  in  ruling  colonies. 

Study  the  following  brief.  Make  out  a  skeleton 
scheme  of  the  proof,  giving  merely  the  numbers 
and  the  letters  in  tabular  order.  Note  the  use  of 
for  and  of  since.  Study  the  order  of  the  argument. 
Which  is  the  most  important  argument?  Which 
is  the  least  important?    Can  you  suggest  a  better 
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arrangement  of  arguments?  Does  this  arrange- 
ment follow  the  laws  of  emphasis,  namely,  the  plac- 
ing of  important  arguments  in  important  positions? 
Can  you  suggest  any  arguments  not  included  here? 
Can  you  refute  any  of  the  arguments  proposed  here  ? 
The  brief  given  below  follows  the  main  arguments 
and  the  phraseology  of  a  paper  in  Scribner^s  Maga- 
zine,^ April,  1917,  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States.  Students 
should  remember  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
question  must  be  gained  by  reading  the  opposition 
side  also.  Look  in  the  indices  of  The  Outlook  and 
The  Independent  for  articles  on  Pacificism  and 
Militarism,  and  Compulsory  Training. 

The  Basis  for  National  Military  Training 

Introduction 

I.  The  present  moment  is  the  time  for  a  proper  military 
policy  to  be  eflFected  in  the  United  States,  for 

A.  The  country  is  again  confronted  with  the  problem 

of  its  military  defence  against  invasion ; 

B.  The  military  system  relied  upon  in  the  National 

Defence  Act  has  substantially  broken  down 
under  the  test  of  Mexican  mobilization ; 

C.  An  improvised  patching  up  of  our  militia  S3rstem 

would  be  fundamentally  wrong ; 

D.  The  people,  in  the  present  crisis,  are  aroused  to 

establish  an  insurance  of  America's  safety  by  a 
permanent  national  S3rstem. 

^  By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Charles  Soribner's  Sons,  permLi- 
sion  to  use  this  material  has  been  granted. 
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II.  The  only  permanent  solution  of  our  problem  of  land- 
defence,  which  is  both  adequate  from  a  military 
standpoint  and  consistent  with  our  social  and 
democratic  ideals,  is  to  introduce  universal 
obligatory  military  training. 

Proof 

I,  The  failure  of  the  volunteer  system  in  the  United 
States  is  clearly  established,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  for 

A.  During  the  Revolution,  leading  states  were  forced 

to  resort  to  draft  after  two  years  of  war ; 

B.  During  the  war  of  1812,  the  volunteer  system 

broke  down ; 

C.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  South  was  forced  to 

use  the  draft  within  a  year ;  the  North  shortly 
thereafter ; 

D.  During  our  war  with  Spain,  the  full  quota  of 

volunteers  called  for  by  the  President  was 
never  obtained; 

E.  During  the  mobilization  of  1916,  recruits  called 

for  by  the  President  failed  to  appear. 
II.   War  abroad  has  developed  along  lines  which  make 
the  volunteer  system  more  impossible  than  ever 
before,  for 

A.  The  modem  army  has  grown  to  include  the  entire 

nation,  for 
1.   Every  citizen  is  either  in  the  fighting  line  or  at 
work  directly  supporting  the  military  opera- 
tions. 

B.  This  growth  is  an  advance  in  nationalism  and 

democracy,  not  a  recession  into  militarism,  for 

1.  In  monarchies  the  work  of  the  army  is  no 

longer  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  sovereign, 
but  as  the  work  of  the  nation ; 

2.  In  free  republics  like  Switzerland,  France, 

Argentina,  and  Chile,  and  in  constitutional 
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monarchies  like  Norway  and  Sweden,  uni- 
versal  training  has  been  adopted  by  the 
deliberate  voluntary  choice  of  the  people ; 
3.  In  conservative  English-speaking  countries, 
changed  world  conditions  have  made  it 
necessary  to  give  up  the  volunteer  system : 
a.   Australia,  in  1911,  adopted  universal, 

obligatory  training ; 
6.  Great  Britain  has  adopted  conscrip- 
tion. 

III.  The  fear  that  universal  military  training  makes  na- 

tions more  likely  to  go  to  war  is  an  inversion  of 
fact,  for 

A.  Under  the  new  83r8tem  there  will  be  fewer  pro- 

fessional soldiers  in  the  nation,  since 
1.   After  his  training  the  citizen  will  be  merged  in 
the  nation,  with  the  same  ties,  habits,  and 
ambitions  that  his  fellow  citizens  have  j 

B.  The  effect  of  the  training  is  to  make  vivid  the 

dangers  and  discomforta  of  warfare ; 

C.  Whether  the  small  nucleus  of  professional  soldiers 

becomes  a  source  of  militarism  depends  upon 
whether  the  nation  allows  them  to  become  a 
ruling  caste,  or  subordinates  military  authority 
to  ci^  authority  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tradition ; 

D.  At  present  no  class  of  our  citizenship  maintains 

more  consistently  and  intelligently  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  free  institutions  than  do  the  officers 
of  our  regular  army. 

IV.  In  the  American  Republic  there  are  special  reasons 

for  the  institution  of  universal  military  training 

which  do  not  exist  in  other  democracies,  for 

A.   No  better  way  can  be  found  to  bring  home  to  the 

immigrants,  pouring  in  upon  us,  the  fact  that 

free  government  has  responsibilities  as  well  as 

privileges ; 
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B.  The  native  bom  need  the  practice  in  obedience 

and  self-control  which  comes  from  military 

discipline,  for 

1.   Crime,  in  general,  in  our  country  to-day,  is 

seven  times  more  prevalent  than  it  was  sixty 

years  ago,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

C.  Some  difficulties  in  the  field  of  capital  and  labor 

would  be  wiped  out  by  imiversal  obligatory 
training,  for 

1.  Labor   would    no   longer   be   alienated    by 

capital's  use  of  unpaid  State  Militia  in 
times  of  trouble ; 

2.  Democratic  relations  between  rich  and  poor, 

and  a  more  S3nnpathetic  understanding  be- 
tween the  youth  of  both  classes  would  be 
promoted  by  such  common  discipline ; 

3.  Labor  would  be  restored  to  its  proper  relation 

to  patriotic  duty. 

D.  Health  and  sturdiness  of  character  would  be  pro- 

moted by  hard,  disciplined  training  for  six 
months  or  more,  for 

1.  The  present  sedentary  indoor  life  in  the  city 

of  the  majority  of  our  people  has  an  in- 
sidious effect  upon  the  fibre  of  body  and 
resolution  alike; 

2.  The  results  of  the  experiment  conducted  dur- 

ing the  past  two  ye^rs  at  Plattsburg  are 
evidence  of  the  ph3rsical  and  the  mord  im- 
provement to  be  gained  from  such  training. 

Reftdaiion  * 

y.  The  contentions  based  upon  some  misapprehension 
of  the  proposal,  are  untenable,  for 

^  Note  that  in  refutation,  if  there  are  only  one  or  two  points  to  be 
oonsidered  the  following  form  is  used  instead  of  grouping  several 
under  one  head :  —  The  oontention  that  "  there  would  he  a  clash 
between  state  and  federal  authority  "  is  untenable,  for  etc. 
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A.  There  would  be  no  clash  between  state  and  federal 

authority,  for 
1.  The  trainmg  would  not  take  place  in  the 
schools,  but  under  federal  direction,  out-of- 
doors; 

B.  Expensive  barracks  would  not  be  necessary,  for 

.  1.  The  training  would  cover  an  unbroken  period 
of  six  months  in  the  field,  in  the  open 
season; 

C.  There  would  be  no  serious  disturbance  of  eco- 

nomic conditions,  for 
1.  The  training  would  occur  at  a  single  period  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  before  the  youth  had 
become  an  important  economic  factor ; 

D.  The  time  for  training  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than 

six  months,*  for 

1.  Such  a  period  was  judged  sufficient  by  the 

General  Staff  in  their  report  of  1912 ; 

2.  The  evidence  of  Plattsburg  supports  this 

opinion. 

E.  The  expense  would  not  be  prohibitory,  but  would 

be  lessened  by  universal  service ;  for 

1.  An  immense  saving  would  arise  from  trans- 

ferring  the  miUtary  policy  from  a  basis  of 
pay  to  a  basis  of  duty  and  patriotism ; 

2.  A  grave  danger,  inherent  in  our  present  militia 

law,  of  creating  by  the  use  of  federal  pay,  a 
new  political  machine  in  the  various  states, 
would  be  eliminated. 

Conclusion 

I.  There  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  establishment  of 

such  a  system  of  national,  military  training. 
II.   Such  a  system  would  bring  about  a  much  needed 
revolution  of  thought  in  respect  to 

^  This  point  should  be  considered  in  oonnection  with  the  plant 
of  the  General  Bta£F,  in  1917  and  later. 
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A.  Our  methods  of  defence ; 

B.  The  measure  of  individual  duty  which  we  owe,  in 

general,  to  our  institutions  and  to  the  republic. 
III.   There  is  no  other  specific  reform  which  would  so 
generally  stimulate  that  sense  of  duty. 

EXERCISE 

'  Draw  a  brief  for  the  foUovring  paragraph,  doling 
your  proposition  clearly.  Compare  your  brief  with 
those  of  others  in  the  class  to  determine  who  has  made 
the  clearest  and  simplest  brief. 

The  proposal  for  a  national  park  on  the  Hudson,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Highlands  from  Peekskill  to 
Cornwall,  should  take  more  account  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  tract  as  a  forest  reserve.  Romantic  the  region 
is,  and  not  without  historic  associations;  but  so  grave 
has  become  the  shortage  in  lumber  that  no  new  na- 
tional reservations  should  be  created  which  do  not  aim 
to  stop  or  make  good  the  senseless  deforestation  of  our 
lands.  Th^t  the  lumber  consumption  of  the  country 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  our  population  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  due  to  the  destruction  of  forests 
for  the  making,  of  wood-pulp  paper.  But,  whatever 
the  causes,  the  astoimding  fact  remains  that  enough 
lumber  has  been  cut  since  1880  to  make  a  one-inch 
floor  over  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles.  Such  lavish 
use  of  lumber  cannot,  of  course,  continue  without  seri- 
ous industrial  results.  The  railwa3rs  are  feeling  the 
pinch  when  they  buy  their  ties,  and  so  are  manufac- 
turers of  furniture,  cooperage  products,  vehicles,  and 
builders  of  all  kinds.  If  they  were  aware  that  there 
is  only  fifteen  years'  supply  of  hard  wood  now  available 
for  cutting,  their  present  anxiety  would  be  far  greater. 
The  time  is,  therefore,  ripe  for  urging  the  increase  of 
our  forest  reserves,  not  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  States  as  well.  —  The  Nation. 
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EXERCISE 

Draw  a  brief  for  the  following  argum^mt. 

Reserve  our  Anthracite  for  our  Navy 

I  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  at  once  possess  itself  of  the  entire  anthracite 
field  of  Pennsylvania  and  retain  it  for  purposes  of  na- 
tional defence.  And  if,  through  accidental  discovery, 
other  deposits  of  this  precious  mineral  are  developed, 
they  should  be  instantly  appropriated  by  the  national 
Government  and  reserved  for  its  own  uses.  Being  a 
sailor,  of  course  I  mean  naval  uses,  first  of  all. 

The  position  is,  I  know,  startling,  but  I  believe  its 
soundness  can  be  demonstrated. 

No  other  maritime  nation  possesses  a  naval  weapon 
of  such  tremendous  power  as  America  in  its  anthracite. 
Now  and  again  comes  the  announcement  from  some  en- 
thusiastic geologist  that  rich  deposits  of  this  coal  have 
been  discovered  in  various  foreign  lands;  but,  some- 
how, these  promises  never  materialize,  and  the  fact 
remains  that  America  alone  possesses  hard  coal  in  work- 
able locations.  The  quantity  is  not  infinite,  it  is  true; 
and  that  fact  is  the  basis  of  this  argimient;  but,  prac- 
tically, America  alone  produces  anthracite,  and  the 
nation  should  realize  the  value  of  that  possession  as  a 
naval  weapon  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  sea  power. 

And  that  value  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  of  all  fuels 
possible  of  use  in  war-ships,  anthracite  alone  is  capable 
of  developing  great  power  without  producmg  smoke. 
Clean,  hard,  of  imiform  size  and  easily  handled,  it  bums 
brightly  and  strongly  under  the  boilers,  without  be- 
trajring,  by  the  faintest  visible  emission  of  smoke  from 
the  funnels,  the  tremendous  work  it  is  doing. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  anthracite  is  the  ideal  fuel  for 
American  naval  purposes.  A  paramount  consideration 
in  naval   warfare  is  invisibility.    Strategically,   this  is 
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one  of  the  greatest  factors,  either  for  offence  or  defence. 
The  ability  to  creep  close  upon  an  enemy's  ship  with- 
out detection  is  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  attack : 
and  it  goes  without  sa3dng  that  the  possibility  of  ac- 
complishing a  safe  retreat  before  a  superior  naval  force, 
or  of  slipping  undiscovered  throiigh  an  enemy's  line  of 
battle,  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Anthracite  helps  to  these  ends,  and  to  others  equally 
desirable.  It  makes  no  smoke;  and  smoke  is  the  tell- 
tale signal  which  betrays  the  war-ship.  Did  you  ever 
sit  on  the  deck  of  a  liner,  or  perhaps  on  one  of  the  ocean 
piers  of  Atlantic  City,  and  watch  a  merchant-man  creep 
along  many  miles  away  —  even  below  the  horizon  —  be- 
trayed by  its  line  of  smoke?  That  vessel  was  going 
easily,  trying  to  bum  her  fuel  economically  —  which 
means,  to  consiune  as  much  as  possible  of  the  carbon  in 
her  coal,  instead  of  sending  it  up  through  her  smoke- 
stacks. 

Multiply  the  coal  consumption  a  dozen  times;  send 
out  clouds  of  inky  blackness  two  hundred  feet  in  the 
air,  trailing  along  ten  miles  across  the  sea,  and  you  have 
a  picture  of  a  great  battle-ship  forging  along  under 
forced  draught.  Mass  five  or  ten  or  twenty  such  ships 
in  one  fleet,  and  then  imagine  the  vastness  of  the  signal 
spread  to  the  enemy,  and  calculate  the  chances  of  es- 
caping detection  in  a  hostile  manoeuvre. 

My  own  experience  on  the  flag-ship  "Maine"  has  re- 
vealed another,  and  a  very  grave,  objection  to  the  use 
of  bitiuninous  coal  in  naval  warfare,  and  that  is  the 
confusion  of  signals  caused  by  smoke.  ^  "A  fleet  in 
being"  lives  and  coheres  through  the  ability  of  the  ad- 
miral in  command  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  its  every 
unit,  from  the  battle-ships  of  the  fighting-line  to  the 
scouting  cruisers  far  in  advance  and  on  the  flanks;  with 
the  torpedo-boat-destroyers,  the  colliers  and  supply- 
boats,  and  perhaps  the  troop-transports  under  convoy. 
The  installation  of  wireless-telegraphic  apparatus  has 
done  much  to  make  communication  easier  and  more 
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far  reaching ;  in  fact,  it  has  revolutionized  naval  strategy. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  progress  across  the  Atlantic  of 
the  floating-dock  "Dewey,"  fitted  out  with  the  admirable 
naval  system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  capable  com- 
manders of  my  fleet,  by  a  proper  method  of  disposition 
of  their  ships,  were  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  Com- 
mander Hosley  on  the  "Glacier,"  leading  the  towing  fleet, 
and  to  report  to  Washington  directly,  when  the  "Dewey" 
was  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  our  shores. 

But  these  are  new  and  imstable  conditions.  In  time 
of  stress  and  trouble  and  for  every-day  work,  the  sailor 
turns  to  the  old  retiable  S3rstem  of  flag  signals  —  a  string 
of  triangles  and  squares  and  differently  colored  bits  of 
bunting  hung  from  the  signal-mast  of  the  flag-ship, 
that  indicates  precisely  to  every  commander  in  the  fleet 
the  orders  of  the  admiral  in  command. 

That  is  where  we  have  trouble  on  the  "Maine"  when 
we  bum  bitiuninous  coal  imder  her  boilers.  The  clouds 
of  dense  black  smoke  frequently  so  obscure  the  signal- 
flags  that  they  cannot  be  read  by  the  signal-man  on  the 
other  ships.  Sometimes  it  even  becomes  necessary  for 
the  flag-ship  to  surrender  the  position  at  the  head  of 
the  fleet  that  she  should  preserve,  and  to  fall  astern  and 
to  the  rear,  in  order  that  her  signals  may  be  seen.  That 
might  be  disastrous  in  time  of  war. 

All  of  this  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
anthracite,  as  has  been  proved  by  actual  trial.  Not 
without  remonstrance  from  the  engineers  and  firemen, 
most  conservative  of  men,  anthracite  was  tested  in  the 
boilers  of  the  "Maine."  The  fuel  was  not  all  that  could 
be  desired ;  it  was  of  the  cheapest  grade,  what  is  known 
as  "pea  coal,"  for  economy  was  a  consideration  that 
could  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  this  kind  of  coal  cost  no 
more  —  ton  for  ton  —  than  good  bituminous.  The 
results,  however,  fully  justified  the  experiment.  There 
was  no  smoke ;  the  heaviest  firing  of  the  furnaces  brought 
forth  no  torches  of  flame  from  the  smoke-stacks,  and  the 
"Maine"  could  easily  have  crept  past  the  most  closely 
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guarded  harbor  entrance  in  time  of  war  without  detec- 
tion, so  far  as  her  firing  was  concerned.  Contrast  the 
trial  with  the  experience  of  the  coast-defence  ship  "Mon- 
terey," burning  the  soft  coal  of  Puget  Sound,  with  fliunes 
issuing  from  her  red-hot  funnels,  and  the  decks  around 
them  scorched  and  burning,  as  reported  to  the  Navy 
Department  when  she  made  the  experiment  of  using  that 
kind  of  fuel,  to  satisfy  a  local  demand.  The  converted 
yacht-cruiser  "Mayflower"  has  also  tried  anthracite^ 
with  results  as  favorable  as  followed  my  own  test. 

RSAR-ADBaRAL    RoBLET   D.    EvANS,   U.S.N. :     Nofth 

American  Review,  Feb.  1,  1907. 

Acknowledgment  of  Sources.  —  In  writing  an 
argument,  you  should  always  quote,  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  your  authorities,  —  the  sources  from 
which  you  derive  your  evidence.  At  the  end  of 
your  paper  you  should  always  give  a  list  of  the 
authorities,  usually  arranged  alphabetically.  Study 
the  example,  below,  very  carefully,  and  use  this  as 
a  model  for  footnote  references.  Consult  also  the 
model  bibliography  on  page  481. 

The  name  Guy  is  possibly  a  Norman  reproduction  of 
the  old  English  Wigod,  or  of  wig,  *  war.  '  Wig,'  sa)rs 
Ward,'  was  a  conmion  name  down  to  the  Conquest:  it 
would  naturally  be  pronounced  Gwi  by  many  of  the 
Normans.  An  historical  Wigod  of  Wallingford  was 
cupbearer  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  favor  with 
the  Conqueror.  There  is  at  least  nothing  absurd,  re- 
marks Ward,'  in  the  conjecture  that  Guy  might  stand 

>  Price,  in  Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetry,  §  5  I.  171  n. 
'Ward,   Catalogue  of  Romances  in  the  Department  of  Jlfanti- 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  474. 

•  Ihid,,  p.  474.    Cf .  Onomasticon  Anglo'Saxonicum,  pp.  486-492. 
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for  some  mythical  ancestor  of  Wigod  of  Wallingford. 
When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Guy  had  become 
famous,  and  was  treated  by  the  chroniclers  as  an  historical 
character,  Rous,  the  chaplain  and  genealogist  of  the  Beau- 
champs,  the  Norman  Earls  of  Warwick,  claimed  to  trace 
their  descent  from  Guy  through  Wigod  of  Wallingford.* 
A.  H.  Billings  :  Middle  English  Metrical  Romances. 

(Adapted.) 

Abbreviations  Used  in  Bibliographies 

c.  =  Latin  circa  (aboiU),  to  indicate  date, 
of.  =  Latin  confer  {compare). 
q.v.  =  Latin  guod  vide  {which  see). 

V.  =  Latin  vide  {see),  or  simply,  verse. 
pp.  =  pages, 
ib.,  ibid.  =  Latin  ibidem  {in  the  same  place)  to  indi- 
cate that  a  quotation  comes  from  the 
work  last  referred  to. 
id.  ==  Latin  idem  {the  same)  used  as  ibid.  is. 
op.  cit.  =  Latin  op^is  citatum  {work  cited) . 
n.  =  note, 
flf.  =  the  following, 
passim  »  Latin,  here  and  there,  is  a  term  used  to 

indicate  that  a  work  cited  has  been 
used  freely  for  reference. 

Kinds  of  Argument.  1.  The  Oration.  —  The 
oration  (Latin,  a  speaking)  is  the  most  distinctive 
kind  of  public  argument.  The  oration,  or  speech, 
usually  delivered  orally  from  a  carefully  prepared 
manuscript,  is  sometimes  an  exposition  of  princi- 

»Ward.  pp.  475-476. 
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pies,  an  appeal,  or  a  protest  based  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  some  question  of  public  interest.  The 
typical  "  Fourth  of  July  oration  "  which  is  a  flam- 
boyant expression  of  patriotic  fervor  is  not  an  argu- 
ment, but  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  delivered  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
is  a  representation  of  the  best  sort  of  argumentative 
oratory.  It  has  great  distinction  and  vigor  of  style, 
and  a  masterly  arrangement  of  arguments.  Study 
of  this  famous  speech  is  the  best  means  of  gaining 
insight  into  the  power  of  the  true  oration.  Webster's 
Oration  on  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  historical 
and  descriptive ;  it  appeals  to  the  emotions  and  aspi- 
rations of  hearers  but  it  attempts  little  argument. 

2.  The  Editorial.  —  As  we  found  the  editorial 
listed  as  one  of  the  tjrpes  of  exposition,  so  we  find 
it  classed  also  as  argumentation,  for  many  editorials 
are  distinctly  statements  of  argiunents  for  or  against 
certain  issues  before  the  public.  In  political, 
economic,  and  social  matters,  the  effective  editorial 
speaks  temperately  but  with  considerable  vigor, 
presenting  conclusions  based  upon  sound  knowledge 
and  logical  thought.  Such  editorials  arouse  dis- 
cussion and  often  provoke  answers.  In  the  daily 
papers  or  such  weekly  papers  as  The  Nation,  The 
Chitlook,  and  The  Independent  are  found  editorials 
that  may  be  used  for  class  discussions. 

3.  The  Essay.  —  Controversial  essays  present- 
ing well-defined  arguments  are  almost  as  frequently 
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published  as  the  merely  expository  essay.  John 
Stuart  Mill's  The  Svbjection  of  Women  illustrates  this 
type  of  argument. 

EXERCISE 

1 .  Dravf  a  brief  for  one  of  the  following  propositions. 

2.  Develop  your  brief  into  a  finished  and  completely 
formulated  argumenty  in  which  you  have  an  introduc- 
tion^ defining  your  subject,  a  body,  and  a  conchmon, 
all  arranged  in  methodical  fashion  and  presented  in 
clear,  effective  English.  Be  sure  thai  the  body  of 
your  argument  is  so  arranged  that  your  arguments 
will  lead  to  a  climax,  the  strongest  arguments  coming 
last.  Give  footnote  references  and  add  a  bibliography 
stLch  as  is  described  on  page  481* 

1.  Commencement  exercises  in  high  schools  should  be 
abolished. 

2.  A  poUce  oflScer  should  have  an  eight-hour  day. 

3.  Every  city  should  provide  for  band  concerts  dur- 
ing every  week  in  summer. 

4.  .Ajnericans  should  study  European  history  more 
than  American  history. 

6.  Europe  encourages  the  production  of  art  more 
than  America  does. 

6.  The  tariff  should  be  abolished. 

7.  The  President  of  the  United  States  should  always 
be  a  lawyer. 

8.  The  study  of  history  should  be  encouraged. 

9.  Our  diplomatic  service  should  be  reconstructed. 

10.  Every  city  should  provide  free  lectures  on  hygiene. 

11.  This  city  should  provide  free  gymnasiums  for  every 
hundred  persons. 

12.  Child  labor  in  factories  should  be  abolished. 

13.  Compulsory  miUtary  service  will  lead  to  war. 
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14.  Every  schoolboy  should  receive  some  manual 
training. 

15.  Every  schoolgirl  should  receive  instruction  in 
nursing. 

16.  A  high-school  education  should  be  required  of 
every  boy  bom  in  the  United  States. 

17.  The  study  of  Latin  is  fundamental  to  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

Review  op  Argumentation 

1.  State  the  diflferences  between  exposition  and 
argumentation,  and  show  how  exposition  is  employed 
in  argumentation. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  persuasion  and 
conviction. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  evidence,  and  name 
the  different  kinds  of  evidence. 

4.  Explain  induction  and  deduction.  What  is  a 
syllogism?  What  are  the  most  common  fallacies 
in  arguments? 

6.  Name  the  important  parts  of  an  argument,  ex- 
plaining the  steps  by  which  the  whole  argument  is 
built  up  from  the  beginning. 

6.  Explain  why  a  brief  must  be  different  from  a 
mere  tabulated  outline. 

7.  Where  is  spoken  argument  to  be  heard  to-day? 
Where  are  specimens  of  written  arguments  to  be 
found? 

8.  Why  is  it  important  that  every  citizen  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  false  reasoning,  fallacy,  and 
sophistry  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OP  SELECTED  MASTER- 

PIECES 

These  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  be  fully 
comprehensive,  but  rather  to  suggest  various  ways 
of  approaching  poetry.  It  will  be  seen,  for  example, 
that  the  suggestions  under  IV  can  be  applied  to  I, 
II,  or  III. 

THE  STUDY  OF  LYCIDAS 

I.  Introductory  Information.  —  From  your  an- 
notated edition  of  Lycidas  find  out  all  you  can  re- 
garding Milton's  life,  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  writing  of  Lycidas,  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  poem,  the  history  of  the  literary  type 
called  the  pastoral  elegy,  and  the  fame  of  this  poem. 

II.  Study  of  the  Text.  —  Read  the  poem  through 
very  slowly,  looking  up  every  word  new  to  you. 
Stop  at  the  end  of  each  sentence  to  think  over  the 
idea  in  that  sentence.  Remember  that  this  is  a 
pastoral  poem,  a  sort  of  sustained  metaphor  where 
every  allusion  to  shepherds  and  to  shepherd  life 
)ias  j^me  inner  relation  to  the  life  of  Edward  King. 

553 
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Stop  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  groups  to  make  sure 
that  you  have  understood  the  meaning  of  each: 
1.  The  Introduction ;  2.  The  Invocation ;  3.  Remi- 
niscences of  Companionship;  4.  The  Mourning  of 
Nature  for  Lycidas;  6.  Reproach  of  the  Nymphs; 
6.  Digression  concerning  Fame ;  7.  The  Testimony 
of  the  Powers  of  the  Sea ;  8.  Digression  concerning 
the  Church;  9.  Apostrophe  to  Alpheus,  with  the 
List  of  Flowers ;  10.  Apostrophe  to  the  Shepherds, 
with  the  Introduction  of  Consolation  and  Christian 
Hope;   11.  Conclusion. 

III.  Form  of  the  Poem.  A  Pastoral  Elegy. — 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  pastoral  f  How 
many  pastoral  references  are  there,  such  as  references 
to  food,  to  the  fold,  to  the  care  of  the  flocks  t  Why 
did  Milton  use  this  imagery  7  Does  it  make  the  poem 
more  pleasing  to  you  to  find  these  pictures  of  shep- 
herd life? 

What  is  the  subject  of  an  elegy?  How  much 
must  the  author  of  an  elegy  know  about  the  person 
for  whom  he  mourns?  How  much  affection  had 
Milton  for  King?  Why  did  he  regret  King's 
death?  In  what  way  does  he  make  you  feel  that 
King's  death  was  a  loss  to  the  world?  Would  you 
recommend  this  elegy  to  a  man  whose  friend  had 
died?  What  other  famous  elegies  are  there  in 
English  literature? 

IV.  Versification.  —  Scan  fifteen  verses.  What  is 
the  metre  ?    Study  the  rime  of  those  verses.    What 
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is  the  rime  scheme?  Is  there  any  onomatopcBia 
in  the  poem?  Is  there  any  alliteration?  Scan  the 
last  eight  lines.    What  is  this  stanza  called? 

V,  Style  and  Diction.  —  Comit  the  nmnber  of 
verses  in  several  sA  the  sentences.  What  is  the 
average  length  of  a  Miltonic  sentence?  What  is 
the  order  of  words  and  clauses  in  the  sentence? 
How  does  it  compare  with  the  order  of  modem 
prose? 

Archaic  Words.  —  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
following  words:  —  meed,  ZtAcfcy,  hootSy  reft,  amain, 
recks,  apace,  rathe,  ruffi,  anon,  uncouth  t  Collect 
other  eicamples  of  archaic  words. 

Specific  Words.  —  What  is  the  specific  picture 
in  the  following  words?  Find  synonyms  for  each 
word :  —  sere,  shatter,  welter,  suUry,  battening,  sloped, 
gust,  sanguine  flower,  scramble,  freaked  with  jet, 
whelming  Ode.  Collect  examples  of  specific  words 
of  color,  of  form,  of  touch.  Compare  the  diction 
of  Lycidas  with  that  of  the  prose  specimens  given 
under  Description. 

Figures  op  Speech.  —  Explain  the  figures  of 
speech  in  the  following  quotations:  —  build  the 
lofty  rhyme,  melodious  tear.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom,  vnnds  her  sultry  horn, 
his  westering  wheel,  shaggy  top  of  Mona,  wizard 
stream.  Fame  is  the  spur,  my  oat  proceeds,  beakid 
promontory,  level  brine,  perfidious  bark,  rigged  unth 
curses  dark,  the  watery  floor. 
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Whenever  you  find  a  passage  that  is  hard  to 
understand,  study  it  closely  in  order  to  discover  if 
it  is  figurative  language  that  causes  your  difficulty. 

Allusions.  —  To  what  classical  personages  does 
Milton  refer?  How  frequently  do  these  allusions 
occur?  For  what  sort  of  audience  was  the  poem 
written?  What  allusions  are  there  to  the  Bible? 
To  what  geographical  places  does  Milton  refer? 
Do  these  places  really  exist? 

References  to  Nature.  —  Collect  all  the  refer- 
ences to  Nature  and  classify  them  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  —  (1)  water,  (2)  wind,  (3)  trees, 
(4)  shrubs  and  vines,  (5)  flowers,  (6)  animals,  fish, 
or  birds,  (7)  heavenly  bodies. 

VI.  The  Age.  —  What  other  works  were  writ- 
ten in  this  age  or  period  in  English  literature? 
What  were  the  characteristics  of  this  period? 
How  does  this  period  compare  with  the  preceding 
in  amount  and  quality  of  Uterature  produced? 
What  suggestions  are  there  in  Lycidas  in  regard 
to  conditions  of  English  life  at  this  time? 

VII.  The  Author.  —  What  do  you  learn  from 
this  poem  regarding  Milton's  knowledge  of  books 
and  Uterature?  his  knowledge  of  pain,  grief,  lind 
loneliness?  What  beauty  in  nature  appealed  most 
to  him?  What  beauty  in  nature  did  he  describe 
most  vividly?  What  were  Milton's  views  on 
religion  ?  Was  he  consistent  and  logical  in  placing 
in  the  same  poem  allusions  to  pagan  deities  and 
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alliisions  to  St.  Peter,  Christ,  and  the  saints? 
What  influences  of  the  Renaissance  do  you  see  in 
this  poem  ? 

VIII.  Illustrative  Reading.  —  Andrew  Lang's 
translation  of  Theocritibs,  Bion,  Moschus  should  be 
read  in  order  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  clas- 
sical pastoral.  The  Lament  for  Adonis  and  The 
Lament  for  Bion  are  the  important  elegies.  Spen- 
ser's Shepherd's  Calendar  is  an  important  source  of 
Lycidas.  Read  the  November  Eclogtie,  which  is  an 
elegy.  Gray's  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard  should  be  compared  with  Lycidas. 

Charles  Kingsley's  The  Sands  of  Dee,  The  Nymph's 
Song  to  Hylas  from  William  Morris's  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason,  Matthew  Arnold's  The  Forsaken 
Merman,  afford  interesting  material  for  comparison 
with  Lycidas.  The  flower  list  may  be  compared 
with  that  in  the  April  Eclogue  of  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  with  the  famous  one  in  Shakespeare's 
The  Winter's  Tale,  IV,  iv,  116-129,  and  with  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  Thyrsis.  Roundhead  and  Cavalier 
are  pictured  in  Macaulay's  Nasehy  and  Browning's 
Cavalier  Tunes.  Chapters  XXI  and  XXII  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  in  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible  should  of  com^e  be  read  in  connection  with 
Milton's  picture  of  heaven. 

Macaulay's  Milton  and  the  essay  by  Samuel 
Johnson  on  Milton  present  interesting  points  of 
view. 
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TOPIC  FOR  THEMES 

NARRA.TION 

1.  The  life  of  MUton. 

2.  The  life  of  Edward  King. 

3.  The  journey  of  King  to  Ireland. 

4.  The  incidents  of  a  day  during  the  residence  of  Milton 

and  King  at  Cambridge. 

5.  The  history  of  the  elegy  in  English  poetry. 

6.  The  story  of  Orphexis. 

7.  The  struggle  between  Puritans  and  Cavaliers  in  Mil- 

ton's day. 

DBSCRIPTION 

1.  Cambridge  University. 

2.  The  country  around  Cambridge. 

3.  The  Nymphs. 

4.  Camus. 

5.  The  sea  during  the  voyage  of  the  "fatal  bark." 

6.  The  flowers  that  should  have  strewn  the  hearse  of 

LycidoB, 

BXPOSmON 

1.  The  meaning  of  pastoral  elegy. 

2.  The  purpose  of  Milton  in  writing  LyddoB. 

3.  Milton's  opinion  of  fame. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  English  Church  in  Milton's  time. 

5.  The  character  of  Edward  King. 

6.  The  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Lyddaa. 

7.  The  meaning  of  lines  85-102. 

8.  The  charm  of  the  idylls  of  Theocritus. 

ARGUMENTATION 

1.  Milton,  in  Lycidas,  was  imitative  throughout. 

2.  Milton  used  inversion. 

3.  Milton's  grief  for  the  death  of  King  was  deeply  personal. 

4.  Milton's  style  is  more  figurative  than  Verb's  is. 

5.  Milton  was  a  lover  of  nature,  k 

6.  Lycidaa  is  a  poem  that  should  be  kept  on  the  list  of 

EIntrance  Requirements. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  MACBETH 

I.  Introductory  Information.  —  The  study  of 
Macbeth  should  be  preceded  by  a  study  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Shakespeare  and  of  the  drama  in  Eng- 
land. Information  regarding  these  subjects  may 
be  found  in  annotated  te^^ts  of  Macbeth,  in  histories 
of  English  literature,  or  may  be  given  in  lectures 
by  the  teacher.  Every  pupil  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  Age, 
should  be  aware  of  the  great  intellectual  activity  of 
the  period,  and  should  recognize  in  Shakespeare  the 
greatest  artist  of  those  ''  spacious  times."  Books 
that  give  accounts  of  the  Ufe,  manners,  and  costumes 
of  the  day,  should  be  consulted  by  the  student. 
Before  reading  the  play  look  at  the  list  of  dramatis 
persoruB  to  see  who  the  important  characters  are, 
what  their  rank  and  position  is.  Note  the  time  and 
the  place  in  which  the  drama  is  set. 

II.  Study  of  the  Text.  —  As  you  read  each 
scene,  note  the  number  of  persons  represented ;  try 
to  visualize  their  action,  as  if  they  were  real  people 
in  real  life.  Remember  that  in  a  drama  nobody  does 
anything  or  says  anything  without  some  motive. 
Find  out  the  motive  in  each  case.  Discover  what 
relation  the  characters  have  to  one  another.  What 
characters  are  in  sympathy  and  desirous  for  the 
same  ends?  What  characters  are  opposed  to 
each  other?    Stop  at  the  end  of  each  scene  to  re- 
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view  what  has  happened  in  that  scene.  What  have 
you  learned  about  the  mind  and  heart  and  plans  of 
each  person?  Has  your  sympathy  or  your  admira- 
tion been  aroused  for  any  person?  Do  you  dis- 
like, or  dread,  or  suspect  any  person?  What  new 
traits  of  character  are  revealed  in  each  scene? 
How  does  each  succeeding  scene  help  on  the  plot? 
How  does  it  develop  the  characters?  How  is  it 
constructed  as  regards  monologue,  dialogue  ?  What 
does  Shakespeare  include  in  each  scene  to  help 
describe  the  siuroundings,  the  setting  of  the  drama  ? 
Mark  or  note  in  some  way  the  verses  which  you 
think  are  finest,  most  imaginative. 

in.  Questions  on  Each  Act.  Act  I.  —  What 
has  been  the  action  in  this  act  ?  What  has  been  the 
history  of  Macbeth's  advancement  in  honor  ?  What 
is  his  greatest  ambition  at  the  end  of  the  act? 
What  stands  in  the  way  of  his  attaining  this  ambi- 
tion? Who  seems  likely  to  help  him?  Who  will 
hinder  him?  Does  Lady  Macbeth  exert  a  good  or 
a  bad  influence  upon  her  husband?  Did  Macbeth 
really  see  the  witches  ?  Which  one  of  the  characters 
in  this  act  seems  most  admirable?  What  is  Mac- 
beth's  relation  to  each  of  the  characters  ?  What  do 
you  expect  him  to  do  next? 

Act  n.  —  What  has  been  the  action  in  this  act  ? 
What  struggle  has  there  been  in  Macbeth's  mind? 
What  influence  within  and  what  influence  without 
helped  to  urge  him  to  commit  the  murder?    What 
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considerations  held  him  back?  What  new  friends 
or  enemies  to  Macbeth  are  introduced?  Is  there 
anywhere  in  this  act  any  humorous  reUef  from  the 
tragic  atmosphere?  Does  Macbeth,  or  does  Lady 
Macbeth,  show  any  remorse  for  the  deed  of  murder  ? 

Act  in.  —  What  has  been  the  action  in  this 
act?  When  were  Macbeth's  temporal  fortunes  at 
their  height?  When  did  his  overthrow  begin? 
What  is  uppermost  in  his  nature  at  the  end  of  this 
act :  ambition  or  remorse,  good  or  evil,  fear  or  cour- 
age? Have  you  any  sympathy,  with  him?  Has 
he  learned  any  moral  truths  during  these  three 
acts  ?  What  evil  actions  has  he  performed  ?  What 
good  actions  ?  To  whom  has  he  been  loyal  ?  Does 
he  realize  that  his  disasters  are  due  to  his  own 
acts?  Is  he  a  man  capable  of  thinking  and  of  judg- 
ing, or  is  he  merely  a  creature  of  quick  emotions? 

Act  IV.  —  What  has  been  the  action  in  this  act  ? 
What  has  been  the  fate  of  Macbeth?  How  many 
friends  has  he  now  ?  How  much  fear  is  he  enduring  ? 
What  help  is  there  for  him  as  regards  his  physical 
safety?  Do  you  see  any  signs  of  spiritual  knowl- 
edge, of  remorse  and  of  suffering  in  his  character 
now?  Is  there  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  his 
cruelty  ? 

Act  V.  —  What  has  been  the  action  in  this  act  ? 
Did  Macbeth  die  courageously  or  did  he  become  a 
coward  ?  What  is  the  fate  of  each  one  of  the  impor- 
tant characters?    Does  anyone  lament  the  death 
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of  Macbeth?  What  drove  Lady  Macbeth  to  in- 
sanity? What  was  Macbeth's  attitude  towards 
his  wife?  towards  life?  towards  death?  What 
virtues  has  he  lost  since  the  play  began?  Has  he 
gained  any?  To  what  pass  has  ambition  led  him? 
Is  the  retribution  deserved?  Did  he  know  it  was 
deserved? 

IV.  Review  of  the  Tragedy.  —  Make  a  diagram 
of  the  drama,  showing  the  introduction,  the  rising 
action,  the  climax,  the  turning  point,  the  falling 
action,  and  the  catastrophe  (see  page  369).  In 
what  scene  is  Macbeth  most  strong,  noble,  and 
happy?  In  what  scene  is  he  most  fearful  and  un- 
settled in  mind,  dreading  every  glance  and  every 
word  of  others?  How  much  physical  struggle  is 
there  here  between  Macbeth  and  other  persons? 
How  much  spiritual  struggle  is  there  in  Macbeth 
himself?  When  is  his  conscience  most  active? 
When  is  it  subordinated  to  his  ambition  ?  When  is 
it  subordinated  to  his  fear  of  discovery?  When  is 
it  subordinated  to  his  hate  of  his  opponents?  Is 
Macbeth's  death  the  logical  result  of  his  series  of 
crimes  ?  Does  his  first  crime  necessitate  the  others  ? 
Which  do  you  think  is  more  cruel  and  wicked :  his 
murder  of  Duncan,  or  his  murder  of  Lady  Macduff 
and  her  children  ?  Which  of  these  crimes  did  Mac- 
beth consider  the  worse  crime?  What  crimes  and 
sins  besides  miu*der  did  Macbeth  commit?  Did 
Macbeth  think  he  was  a  victim  of  fate,  or  did  he 
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know  that  he  had  made  his  choice  and  brought  his 
pimishment  upon  himself?  Is  death  or  dishonor 
the  greater  tragedy?  What  might  Macbeth  have 
done  after  the  murder  of  Duncan  if  he  had  really 
repented  and  wished  to  atone  for  his  crime? 

V.  Study  of  Style  and  of  Versification.  —  Scan 
several  verses,  here  and  there,  and  decide  what  the 
normal  metre  of  the  drama  is.  Study  the  verse  to 
discover  if  end  rime  of  any  sort  appears,  and  if 
aUiteration  is  used  freely.  Find  instances  of  end- 
stopped  lines  and  of  run-on  lines.  State  where  the 
csesural  pauses  come  in  a  series  of  any  ten  lines. 

Study  closely  the  diction  and  style  in  Act  II, 
Scene  II,  noting  how  effectively  the  language 
shows  imder  what  high  tension  Macbeth  and  his 
wife  are.  What  sort  of  sentences  do  they  use? 
How  many  sentences  are  single  words?  What 
soimds  do  Lord  and  Lady  Macbeth  hear?  What 
sounds  do  they  think  they  hear?  Point  out  the 
figures  of  speech  in  lines  2,  3,  36-39,  61-65.  What 
is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  repetition  in  this  scene? 

Study  Act  III,  Scene  II.  Point  out  the  figiures 
of  speech  in :  — 

We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it : 
She'll  close  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint. 

On  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy. 
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After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 

TVeason  has  done  his  worst,  nor  steel  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further. 

O  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  I 

Suggest  synonyms  for  the  following  words  and 
decide  why  Shakespeare  chose  those  that  he  used :  — 
disjoint,  afflictiony  torture,  fitfvl,  sleek  o'er,  eminence, 
jocund,  cloistered  flight,  shard-borne,  yawning  peal, 
dreadful  note,  seeling  night,  light  thickens,  rooky 
wood,  droop  and  drowse. 

Study  Act  V,  Scene  III.  Point  out  the  figures  of 
speech  in :  taini,  sag,  loon,  patch,  push. 

Is  fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf, 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 

Make  a  list  of  the  words  in  Act  V,  Scene  V, 
under  the  following  heads:  abstract,  concrete, 
general,  specific,  figurative,  musical,  archaic,  Latin 
derivatives,  Saxon  derivatives,  compound.  What 
verbs  are  especially  expressive? 

Make  a  list  of  twenty  words  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  this  play  but  not  used  by  modem  writers.  How 
do  you  account  for  our  disuse  of  these  words? 
What  difference  is  there  between  the  vocabulary  of 
the  witches  and  that  of  Lady  Macbeth  ? 
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VI.  Sources.  —  What  information  about  the 
source  of  this  play  is  given  in  your  annotated  edi- 
tion, or  in  Sidney  Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare.  What 
suggestions  for  plot,  character,  and  language  did 
Shakespeare  receive  from  Holinshed?  What  did 
Shakespeare  contribute  to  plot  and  to  the  charac- 
terization which  makes  his  work  superior  to  that  of 
Holinshed?  Is  borrowing  from  another  author 
conmion  in  the  history  of  literature?  Look  up 
accounts  of  the  relation  of  Virgil  to  Homer.  Read 
an  account  of  Spenser  in  any  history  of  literature 
and  note  what  is  said  about  his  use  of  sources. 
What  did  Tennyson  owe  to  Malory?  What  is 
plagiarism?  What  is  a  copyright?  Were  there 
copyrights  in  Shakespeare's  day?  Which  is  a 
greater  proof  of  genius :  the  power  to  invent  plots 
or  the  power  to  interpret,  and  to  make  vividly  real 
human  emotion?  In  what  ways  was  Shakespeare 
supremely  original  and  imaginative  ? 

TOPICS  FOR  THEME 

NARRATION 

1.  An  abstract  of  the  story  in  Macbeth. 

2.  The  story  of  the  death  of  Lady  Macduff  and  her 

children. 

3.  The  history  of  the  battle  in  Act  I,  Scene  2. 

4.  The  life  of  Malcolm. 

5.  The  death  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

6.  The  fight  between  Macbeth  and  Macduff. 

7.  The  life  of  Shakespeare. 
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DESCRIPTION 

1.  Macbeth's  castle. 

2.  The  appearance  of  the  witches. 

3.  The  scene  where  Macbeth  tells  his  wife  that  he  has 

slain  Duncan. 

4.  The  banquet  scene. 

5.  The  sleep-walking  scene. 

6.  The  battle. 

EXPOSITION 

1.  The  character  of  Macbeth. 

2.  The  character  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

3.  The  character  of  Macduflf. 

4.  The  character  of  Banquo. 

5.  Macbeth's  purpose  in  slaying  Duncan. 

6.  Macbeth's  attitude  toward  the  witches. 

7.  The  reason  for  Macbeth's  death. 

8.  The  nature  of  tragedy. 

9.  The  style  of  Shakespeare. 

10.  The  meaning  of  a  certain  passage,  such  as  Act  I, 

Scene  5;    Act  III,  Scene  3,  Unes  21-25;    Act  V, 
Scene  3,  lines  20-29 ;  Act  V,  Scene  5,  lines  17-28. 

11.  The  reason  for  Shakespeare's  popularity  as  a  drama- 

tist. 

12.  The  effect  of  a  tragedy  upon  an  audience. 

ARGUMENTATION 

1.  Lady  Macbeth  was  a  cruel,  unscrupulous  woman. 

2.  Lady  Macbeth  had  a  stronger  will  than  her  husband  had. 

3.  Macbeth  was  a  coward. 

4.  Macbeth  was  ruled  by  his  wife. 

5.  Macbeth  was  the  third  murderer. 

6.  Malcolm  and  his  brother  should  have  fled  after  the 

death  of  their  father. 

7.  The  witches  should  be  represented  bodily,  upon  the 

stage. 

8.  Dimcan  was  a  poor  judge  of  character. 

9.  Macbeth  suffered  from  extreme  remorse. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 

1.  Look  up  details  regarding  the  life,  the  educa* 
tioiii  the  friendshipsi  and  the  achievements  of  the 
author. 

2.  Find  out  the  date  of  the  poem,  the  place  of 
composition,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  What  share  did  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth  have  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads  f 

3.  Read  the  poem,  very  slowly,  and,  having  read 
it,  make  a  careful  outline  of  the  action  in  each  one 
of  the  seven  parts,  marking  with  a  star  the  events 
which  seem  to  you  most  interesting  and  exciting. 

4.  Answer  the  following  questions :  — 

A.  The  Narrator.  —  In  what  stanza  does  the 
mariner  begin  to  tell  his  tale  ?  In  what  stanza  does 
he  conclude  ?    When  do  other  characters  speak  ? 

What  is  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner? 

What  is  his  religious  faith?  What  allusions  in 
the  text  can  you  cite  to  prove  your  assertion  ? 

What  traits  of  a  seaman  do  you  see  in  him,  as 
regards 

Knowledge  of  sailing  a  ship  ? 
Knowledge  of  wind  and  weather? 
Love  of  the  sea  and  of  sea  life? 
Power  of  observing  seascapes  and  sea- 
creatures  ? 
Power  of  teUing  a  "  yam  '*  ? 
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In  what  centiuy  did  he  live,  to  judge  from  the 
language  he  employs?  What  other  writers  use 
eftsoons,  rood,  shrievey  verb  forms  in  th. 

B.  Setting.  —  In  what  century  is  the  action  sup- 
posed to  take  place  ?    Give  your  reasons. 

In  what  regions  does  the  vessel  start  ?  Into  what 
regions  does  the  vessel  go  ? 

C.  Descriptions  of  Nature.  —  What  aspects  of 
nature  are  mentioned  in  the  poem  and  how  vividly 
are  they  described  ? 

What  colors  are  you  made  to  see?  What  sense 
of  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  moisture  is  given  in  the 
poem? 

What  sounds  are  described  ? 

What  have  you  learned  about  Coleridge's  love  of 
nature? 

D.  The  Supernatural. — What  superhuman  beings 
appear  in  the  poem  ?  What  are  referred  to  as  pres- 
ent but  unseen?  What  are  referred  to  as  existing 
but  not  present? 

What  events  are  related  which  you  think  could 
not  possibly  have  happened? 

What  effect  does  the  presence  of  the  supernat- 
ural have  upon  the  Mariner  ? 

What  effect  does  his  appearance  have  upon  the 
pilot?    Upon  the  pilot's  boy? 

How  does  Coleridge  give  an  effect  of  reality  and 
of  normal  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem?  How 
does  he  bring  about  a  return  to  normal  life  at 
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the  end  of  the  poem?  When  does  the  supernatural 
element  begin  to  appear?  Is  it  thrust  in  suddenly 
or  introduced  gradually  ? 

Is  this  tale  one  likely  to  be  told  by  a  supersti- 
tious and  fanciful  sailor? 

E.  Dramatic  Skill  of  Coleridge.  —  Did  Coleridge 
succeed  in  entering  into  and  revealing  the  life,  out- 
look, manners,  observations,  language,  and  religion 
of  an  old  sailor  ? 

What  lines  or  phrases  in  the  poem  represent 
Coleridge's  own  feehngs  or  observations  or  thoughts? 

Does  the  poem  contain  a  plot  (see  page  431)  ? 
When  is  the  suspense  greatest  ? 

F.  Sources.  —  What  books  or  people  gave  Cole- 
ridge suggestions  for  the  poem? 

G.  Style  of  the  Poem.  —  What  stanzas  seem  to 
you  to  give  the  best,  the  most  vivid  descriptions  ? 
What  stanzas  give  the  most  vivid  narrative  ?  Study 
these  stanzas  and  point  out  the  special  way  in  which 
by  choice  of  details  and  by  arrangement  of  details 
Coleridge  has  gained  the  desired  effect. 

How  successfully  has  Coleridge  imitated  the 
style  of  the  old  ballads?  Find  some  ballads  and 
bring  into  class  instances  of  narration,  or  of  simile, 
or  of  epithet  which  seem  Uke  those  in  the  Ancient 
Mariner.  Point  out  all  the  other  resemblances 
you  can  find  between  the  ballads  and  this  poem. 

What  are  the  figures  of  speech  in  this  poem? 
Make  a  list  of  those  which  you  like  best. 
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What  sorts  of  words  are  employed?  Find  ex- 
amples of  archaic,  short,  poetic,  figurative,  musi- 
cal, compoimd,  abstract,  and  concrete  words.  Find 
example  of  words  specifying  color,  form,  motion, 
sound,  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  What  words  seem 
most  eflfectively  chosen  in  Part  II  ? 

H.  Versification.  —  Why  is  this  poem  written  in 
ballad  stanza,  and  what  is  ballad  stanza  ?  Define  it, 
giving  both  metre  and  rime. 

Is  there  any  alliteration  here  ?  Any  middle  rime  ? 
Any  feminine  rime  ?    Are  the  rimes  carefully  chosen  ? 

Point  out  six  end-stopped  lines ;  six  run-on  lines. 

State  where  the  csesural  pauses  occiu*  in  each  verse 
of  four  stanzas. 

Give  four  examples  of  onomatopoeia. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

The  pupil  should  read  some  of  the  British  ballads, 
to  be  foimd  in  various  modem  collections,  also  some 
of  the  famous  stories  of  the  sea  or  of  sea-voyages : 
The  Odyssey f  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  travels  of  Marco 
PolOf  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Sir  John  Franklin's  Jour- 
ney to  the  Polar  Sea,  Victor  Hugo's  Toilers  of  the  Sea, 
R.  H.  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  and  Mr. 
Masefield's  The  Story  of  a  Round  House.  Such  dra- 
matic monologues  as  Tennyson's  Ulysses,  Browning's 
How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  toAix,  My 
Last  Duchess,  and  Up  at  a  ViUa—Dovm  in  the  City  may 
be  compared  with  the  Ancient  Mariner's  monologue. 
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THE    STUDY    OF    I    WANDERED    LONELY   AS 

A   CLOUD 

1.  Study  the  notes,  in  yonr  textbook,  on  the  life, 
the  education,  the  friendships,  and  the  work  of 
Wordsworth. 

2.  What  is  the  date  and  what  the  place  of  compo- 
sition of  the  poem?  What  caused  Wordsworth  to 
write  it? 

3.  Read  the  poem,  slowly. 

4.  What  is  the  theme  ? 

5.  What  specific  information  about  daffodils  is 
given  here,  as  regards :  (a)  color,  (6)  size  and  shape 
of  blossom,  (c)  size  and  shape  of  stalk,  (d)  habitat, 
(e)  movement,  (J)  numbers? 

6.  Study  stanza  I. 

a.  Try  the  effect  of  substituting  other  words  for 
those  used  by  Wordsworth.  Explain  fully  why 
Wordsworth's  word  is  superior  in  vividness,  definite- 
ness  of  pictiu*e,  melodiousness,  suggestiveness. 

for  londy      substitute  single 
for  floats        substitute  rides 
for  host         substitute  group 
for  golden      substitute  yeVUnjo 
foT.flvttering  substitute  blowing 
for  dancing   substitute  moving 

Stanza  II.  What  effect  is  produced  by  omitting 
the  simile : 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way — ? 
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What  does  the  simile  suggest  as  regards  color^ 
light,  shape,  movement,  and  number  of  the  daffo- 
dils? Why  did  the  poet  repeat  in  never-ending  the 
idea  already  expressed  in  conlimumsf  Are  there 
any  other  cases  in  this  stanza,  or  in  the  poem,  of 
repetition?  Why  did  the  poet  say  ten  thousandt 
Why  not  thousands,  or  great  numbers? 
What  figure  of  speech  is  there  in 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance—? 

Would  the  Une  give  you  more  sense  of  the  glow  and 
of  the  beauty  of  movement  of  the  flowers  if  it  read, 

Bending  their  blossoms  in  lively  motion — ? 

Are  figures  of  speech  valuable  in  other  ways  than 
as  pure  ornament  ?  What  service  do  they  perform 
here? 

Stanza  III.  Should  an  author  use  the  pronoun  / 
in  a  lyric  poem  ?  How  much  personal  reference  and 
how  much  personal  emotion  is  permissible  in  a 
lyric?  Name  some  other  lyrics,  or  find  in  .the 
Golden  Treasury  some  other  lyrics  in  which  the  poet 
refers  to  himself  and  to  his  own  feelings. 

Is  it  possible,  do  you  think,  for  nature  to  influence 
a  person  who  is  not  a  poet  to  feel  "  gay  "?  When 
we  are  looking  at  beauties  of  nature  do  we  think  or 
do  we  feel  more  keenly?  What  does  a  lyric  poem 
contain  that  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  an  epic  ? 

Stanza  IV.  What  is  the  "inward  eye"?  Is 
yours  developed?    Can  you  remember  distinctly 
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any  landscapes  you  have  seen  ?  Do  any  pictures  of 
nature  flash  upon  you  when  you  are  sitting  still, 
or  when  you  are  lying  down?  After  you  have 
spent  a  day  in  the  woods,  or  on  a  mountain,  or  on 
the  water,  do  you  think  over  what  you  have  seen 
and  see  it  once  more  by  your  "  inward  eye  "?  In 
what  state  of  mind  and  in  what  state  of  body  can 
we  best  recall  pictures  of  beauty  that  we  have 
seen?  Is  it  possible  to  recall  to  memory  sounds, 
music  that  we  have  heard?  Which  mean  more  to 
Wordsworth,  the  memory  of  the  way  the  flowers 
looked  or  the  memory  of  the  emotions  they  awakened 
in  him?  Read,  in  the  Golden  Treasury ^  Yarrow 
Untdaited,  and   Yarrow  Visited. 

7.  Versification.  —  What  is  the  metre  of  these 
lines?  What  is  the  rime  scheme  of  the  stanza? 
Are  there  any  run-on  lines  ?  Read  the  entire  poem, 
stopping  for  a  moment  whenever  you  find  a  csesural 
pause.  Do  you  think  the  poem  would  be  more 
melodious,  more  suited  to  the  mood  of  the  poet  if  it 
had  been  written  in  longer  lines,  e.g. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  summer  doud 

That  floats  on  high  o*er  vales  and  lowly  hiUs. 

Which  are  the  most  melodious  words  in  the  poem? 
Are  they  words  that  you  yourself  use?  What 
sounds  are  used  more  frequently,  —  guttiu-al  sounds 
such  as  k  and  hard  gr,  or  liquid  sounds  such  as  I 
and  n? 
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Read  stanza  I  aloiid  and  then  read  aloud  the 
passage  from  U Allegro  beginning 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  JoUity. 

What  is  the  difference  in  movement?    Which  pas- 
sage has  to  be  read  more  quickly  ? 

Read  aloud  the  first  stanza  of  Gray's  Elegy^  then 
read  aloud  stanza  II  of  the  poem  on  the  daffodils. 
What  do  you  notice  regarding  the  difference  in 
movement?  What  mood  is  each  poet  trying  to 
bring  out  in  his  verse  form?  What  mood  is  he 
trying  to  awaken  in  his  readers?  Is  the  verse 
form  of  any  one  of  these  poems  especially  suited  to 
the  tone  and  general  feeling  of  that  poem?  How 
many  Ijrrics  in  The  Golden  Treasury  are  written  in 
blank  verse?  Find,  in  current  magazines,  three 
poems  written  in  blank  verse,  of  the  vers  libre,  or 
free  verse,  school.  Which  do  you  yourself  like  better, 
the  older  or  the  new  form?  Try  to  convert  these 
free  verse  poems  into  stanzas  that  have  a  somewhat 
regular  metre  and  rime  scheme. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SCHOOL  EXERCISE  IN  MUSIC 

Possibly  some  singer  might  be  induced  to  give 
the  pupils  a  recital  of  such  Ijrric  poems  set  to  music 
as,  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,''  "  O  wert 
thou  in  the  cauld  blast,"  "  Bonnie  Doon,"  "  Sweet 
and  Low,"  and  various  songs  from  Shakespeare, 
Moore,  and  other  writers  of  lyrics. 


APPENDIX 

Definitioii  of  Grammar.  —  Grammar  (Greek,  to  wriie) 
is  the  science  of  speaking  or  of  writing  correctly,  that  is, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  that  govern  a  language.  No 
two  languages  have  the  same  grammatical  rules;  each 
has  its  own  laws  which  the  careful  speaker  obeys  scrupu- 
lously. A  grammar  of  a  language  states  what  the  parts 
of  speech  are,  what  changes  they  undergo  when  put  into 
sentences,  and  what  their  relations  are  in  the  sentence. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THB  PARTS  OF  8PBBCH  IN  THS 

8BNTENCB 

The  Sentence:  Subject  and  Predicate.  —  The  sen- 
tence consists  of  a  number  of  words  so  related  that  they 
convey  a  complete  thought.  Every  sentence  has  two 
parts,  —  the  subject,  or  the  person  or  thing  about  which 
the  sentence  as  a  whole  says  something,  and  the  predicate, 
or  that  which  is  said  about  the  subject.  The  subject  may 
consist  of  a  single  word  or  of  a  group  of  words ;  this  is  also 
true  of  the  predicate.  In  the  following  examples  the  sub- 
ject is  printed  in  italics  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  sentence,  which  is  the  predicate. 

John  ran. 

Dr.  WkiU'B  Bon  John  ran. 

John  ran  after  the  thief. 

575 
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The  Parts  of  Speech.  —  When  more  than  a  single  word 
is  needed  in  the  subject  to  name  the  thing  spoken  of,  and 
more  than  a  single  word  in  the  predicate  to  say  something 
about  this  thing,  every  word  has  its  special  use  in  express- 
ing the  thought  and  is  named  according  to  its  use.  There 
are  eight  "  parts  of  speech,"  each  of  which  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  sentence. 

O  John  I  turn  the  hose,  now»  quicMy,  on  that  new  red  rose- 
bush while  you  have  time,  for  it  is  very  dry. 

1.  A  noun  is  a  word  that  names  a  person,  place,  thing, 
or  idea  (Latin  nomenj  a  name), 

Ex.  John^  hoae^  roae-huaht  time, 

2.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun  (Latin 
pro:  foTy  and  namen:  name), 

Ex.  yout  it, 

3.  An  adjective  is  a  word  that  modifies  the  meaning  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun  (Latin  ad-jicere:  to  place  next  to), 

Ex.  that,  new,  red,  dry. 

The  definite  article  the  and  the  indefinite  articles  a  and 
an  are  adjectives. 

4.  A  verb  is  a  word  that  asserts  the  action  or  the  exist- 
ence of  some  subject  (Latin  verbum:  a  verb), 

Ex.  turn,  have,  ie. 

5.  An  adverb  is  a  word  that  modifies  the  meaning  of  a 
verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb  (Latin  ad :  to,  and 
verbum:  verb), 

Ex.  now,  quickly,  very, 

6.  A  preposition  is  a  word  that  shows  the  relation  of 
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the  noun  or  pronoun  that  follows  it  to  other  words  in  the 
sentence  (Latin  prae-qxynere :  to  place  before). 

£x.  on, 

7.  A  conjunction  is  a  word  that  connects  words,  phrases, 
or  clauses  (Latin  conjungere:  to  join  together). 

Ex.  whiUtfor. 

8.  An  interjection  is  a  word  expressing  feeling  but  not 
a  definite  thought  (Latin  inter-jicere :  to  throw  into). 

Ex.  0. 

Since  the  use  of  a  word  in  a  given  sentence  determines 
to  what  class  it  belongs,  the  same  word  may  be  one  part 
of  speech  in  one  sentence,  and  another  part  of  speech  in 
another  sentence.  For  example :  the  word  looks  is  a  verb 
in  the  sentence  She  looks  sad,  while  the  same  word  is  used 
as  a  noun  in  the  sentence  Her  looks  are  sad. 

A  group  of  words,  instead  of  a  single  word,  may  be  used 
as  a  part  of  speech.  Such  a  group  is  either  a  phrase  or  a 
clause. 

A  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words  that  contains  neither 
a  subject  nor  a  predicate,  and  is  used  as  a  single  part 
of  speech.    Phrases  may  be  classified 

(1)  according  to  their  use  in  the  sentence,  as 

(a)  noun 

(b)  adjective 

(c)  adverb 

(d)  verb, 

(2)  according  to  their  stnuiure,  as 

(a)  infinitive 

(b)  participial 

(c)  prepositional. 
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For  example, 

(a)  To  have  few  wants  is  the  secret  of  happiness. 

The  infinitive  phrase  to  have  few  wants  is  a  noun,  the 
subject  of  the  sentence.  It  names  the  thing  that  is  the 
secret  of  happiness,  and  corresponds  aknost  to  the  single 
word  (U)rUenlment, 

(&)  That  kitten  playing  in  the  grass  is  mine. 

The  participial  phrase  playing  in  the  grass  is  an  adjective 
that  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  noun  kiUeny  by  explain- 
ing what  particular  kitten  is  meant. 

(e)  He  left  in  a  hurry. 

The  prepositional  phrase  in  a  hurry  is  an  adverb,  since 
it  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  verb  left,  by  explaining  the 
manner  of  his  leaving.  We  might  use,  instead,  the  single 
word  hurriedly. 

(d)  In  the  definition  of  a  phrase  given  above,  the  expres- 
sion is  used  is  a  verb-phrase. 

A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  that  contains  both  a  subject 
and  a  predicate,  and  is  used  as  part  of  a  sentence. 

When  it  is  used  as  a  single  part  of  speech,  it  is  called  a 
subordinate,  or  dependent  clause,  because  it  is  inferior  in 
importance  to  the  principal  statement  of  the  sentence. 
This  distinguishes  it  from  a  principal,  or  coordinate,  clause, 
which  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  sentence  (see  page 
581). 

A  subordinate  clause  may  be  either  (1)  a  noun,  (2)  an 
adjective,  or  (3)  an  adverb.    For  example, 

(1)  What  the  rules  of  the  game  are,  is  the  question  for  deci- 
don. 
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The  clause,  what  the  rule$  of  the  ganie  are,  is  a  noun, 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  clause  contains  its  own 
simple  subject  (rwk«),.and  its  own  simple  predicate  (are). 
It  is  a  subordinate  clause  because  what  the  ruUa  of  the  game 
are  is  not  so  important  in  the  sentence  as  the  main  state- 
ment {(his)  is  the  question  for  decision, 

i  did  not  know  that  you  had  left  town. 

The  subordinate  clause,  thai  you  had  left  town,  is  a  noun, 
the  object  of  the  verb  of  the  sentence,  did  (not)  know. 

(2)  The  books  that  they  make  are  beautiful. 

The  subordinate  clause,  that  they  make,  is  an  adjective 
modifying  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  the  books. 

(3)  She  will  come  after  he  has  gone. 

The  subordinate  clause,  after  he  has  gone,  is  an  ad- 
verb that  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  verb  mU  come,  by 
telling  the  time  of  her  coming.  Adverbial  clauses  may 
denote  time,  as  in  the  preceding  example ;  place  (the  house 
where  he  lived  has  been  burned) ;  cause  (I  work  because  I 
want  to) ;  condition  (if  you  work,  you  will  be  tired) ;  con- 
cession, (although  I  work,  I  am  not  tired) ;  purpose,  (I 
stop  work  in  order  that  I  may  rest) ;  result,  (I  work  so 
hard  that  I  am  tired) ;  comparison,  (he  works  as  if  he  were 
tired). 

Summary.  —  We  have  seen  that  the  sentence  has  two 
divisions,  subject  and  predicate,  which  are  composed  of 
smaller  elements,  parts  of  speech ;  and  that  certain  groups 
of  words  —  phrases  and  subordinate  clauses  —  may  be 
used  as  single  parts'  of  speech.  It  is  now  possible  to  classify 
sentences  according  to  the  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed. 
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The  Sentence.  —  Sentences  may  be  classified 

(1)  according  to  their  structure,  as 

(a)  simple 

(b)  complex 

(c)  compound, 

(2)  according  to  the  idea  expressed,  as 
(a)  declarative 

(6)  interrogative 
(c)  imperative. 
X  (a)  A  simple  sentence  is  one  that  contains  one  main 
statement  and  no  subordinate  clauses.    For  example : 

The  explosion  of  a  boiler  in  the  basement  of  the  public  school 
to-day  tore  away  the  floor  of  the  primary  department. 

The  moon  and  the  stars  came  out  and  shone  in  the  darkness. 

In  the  second  sentence  quoted,  the  subject  is  compound, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  the  mooUy  the  stars.  The  predicate 
is  also  compound,  consisting  of  two  parts,  came  aiU,  shone 
in  the  darkness.  This  sentence  is,  nevertheless,  simple, 
because  only  one  main  statement  is  made,  that  is,  the  two 
statements  of  the  predicate  are  taken  together  and  said 
to  be  true  of  the  two  things  named  in  the  subject  considered 
together.  Compare  this  sentence  with  the  example  under 
compound  sentences. 

(b)  A  complex  sentence  is  one  tiiat  contains  one  main 
statement,  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

They  journeyed  until  they  came  to  a  vast  open  plain,  wherein 
they  saw  a  great  castle,  which  was  the  fAirest  of  the  castles 
of  the  world.  — ^Ladt  Quest  :   Translation  of  the  Mabinogion. 

In  this  sentence,  the  main  statement  Ttiey  journeyed 
is  followed  by  three  subordinate  clauses. 

(c)  A  compound  sentence  is  one  that  contains  two  or 
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more  statements  of  principal  and  equal  importance.    Such 
statements  are  called  principal  or  co-ordinate  clauses. 

The  moon  oame  out,  and  the  stars  shone  in  the  darkness. 

2.  (a)  A  declarative  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  predi- 
cate declares  something  to  he  true  of  the  suhject:  as, 
Tom  ran  home. 

(b)  An  interrogative  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  pred- 
icate asks  whether  something  is  true  of  the  suhject:  as, 
Did  Tom  run  home? 

(c)  An  imperative  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  predicate 
demands  something  of  the  suhject:  as,  Run  home,  Tom. 

In  this  kind  of  sentence,  the  person  of  whom  the  demand 
is  made  is  always  the  subject,  as  can  be  seen  if  we  express 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  a  declarative  form :  Tom 
ought  to  run  home. 

A  declarative,  or  an  interrogative,  or  an  imperative 
sentence  may  be  exclamatory,  that  is,  may  express  some 
emotion,  as  in  the  following  examples : 

Ton  don't  mean  it  I     (Declarative.) 

Can  it  be  possible?     (Interrogative.) 

Come  here  to  me  this  minute  I     (Imperative.) 

Notice  that  the  interrogative  sentence,  even  when  ex- 
clamatory, is  followed  by  a  question  mark. 

Classes  of  Nouns.  — 

1.  A  common  noun  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  things:  as, 
cUyy  girl,  anger, 

(a)  An  abstract  noun  is  a  common  noun  that  names 
qualities,  actions,  or  general  ideas:  as,  goodness,  departure, 
height. 

(b)  A  concrete  noun  is  a  common  noun  that  names 
material  things:  as,  pencil,  dog. 
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2.  A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  a  particular  member 
of  a  general  class:  as,  New  York  (a  particular  city),  Helen 
(a  particular  girl). 

3.  A  collective  noun  is  a  common  noun  that  /lames  a 
group  of  things  considered  as  one:  as,  mob,  navy,  society. 

Classes  of  Pronouns.  — 

1.  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  that  stands  for  the  person 
or  persons  speaking  (/,  we),  the  person  or  persons  spoken 
to  {you),  or  the  person  or  persons  spoken  of  {he,  she,  they). 

To  some  of  the  personal  pronouns  the  word  self  may  be 
added.  The  compound  pronoun  thus  formed  is  used 
reflexively,  or  simply  for  emphasis:  He  hurt  himself. 
We  made  the  same  mistake  ourselves. 

2.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  is  one  that  simply  points 
out  the  thing  spoken  of:  as,  This  is  mine,  and  that  is  yours. 
Tfiese  will  be  too  heavy ;  take  those. 

3.  An  indefinite  pronoun  is  one  that  stands  for  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  persons  or  things:  as,  each,  either,  one,  any, 
some,  many,  few,  anybody,  everybody,  etc.  {Many  are 
called  hut  few  are  chosen.  It  would  not  occur  to  one  that 
anybody  would  stay  so  late.    Each  has  his  own  peculiarity.) 

4.  An  interrogative  pronoun  is  one  that  is  used  in 
asking  a  question:  Who,  which,  what.  What  frightened 
you?    Which  will  you  have?    Who  knows? 

6.  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  that  connects  an  adjective 
clause  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence :  Who,  which,  that,  as 
(when  preceded  by  such).  It  always  has  two  offices  in 
the  sentence,  that  of  a  pronoun,  and  that  of  a  conjunction. 
That  is,  it  stands  for  {relates  to,  hence  its  name)  some 
noun  or  pronoun  called  its  antecedent,  which  is  either 
expressed  or  understood  in  the  sentence,  and  it  also  serves 
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to  connect  the  clause  it  introduces  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence.  From  this  latter  office  it  is  often  called  a 
conjunctive  pronoun.  A  clause  thus  introduced  is  a 
relative  clause,  and  is  always  subordinate.  The  relative 
pronouns  are  who^  referring  to  persons,  which,  referring 
to  things,  and  ihatj  referring  to  either  persons  or  things, 
and  always  restrictive. 

Make  no  friendship  with  a  man  that  is  given  to  anger. 

The  Bible. 

Here,  man  is  the  antecedent,  modified  by  the  relative 
clause,  that  is  given  to  anger.  The  relative  pronoun  thcU 
not  only  stands  for  its  antecedent  man,  but  also  connects 
the  clause  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven.  —  The  Bible. 
The  fact  that  I  oame  late,  which  made  him  angry,  was  the 
oanse  of  my  diHrniBwal. 

Here,  the  noun  clause,  the  fact  that  I  cam>e  late  (equiv- 
alent to  my  coming  late),  is  the  antecedent  of  the  relative 
pronoun  which. 

What  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  a  relative  pronoun 
and  its  antecedent:  What  you  say,  is  true  (Thai  which 
you  say,  is  true). 

The  relative  pronouns,  when  compounded  with  ever, 
soever,  become  somewhat  indefinite  in  meaning. 

Let  him  oome  in,  whoever  he  is. 

Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it.  —  The  Bible. 

Classes  of  Adjectives.  —  Adjectives  are  classified  as 
follows,  according  to  the  ways  in  which  they  modify  the 
meaning  of  substantives : 

I.  A  descriptive  adjective  is  one  that  adds  to  the  mean- 
ing of  a  noun  or  pronoun  by  describing  it:  as,  a  big  black  dog. 
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A  descriptive  adjective  may  be  a  proper  adjective,  that 
is,  one  derived  from  a  proper  noun :  the  American  navy, 
a  Shakespearian  sonnet. 

II.  A  limiting  adjective  is  one  that  states  either  generally 
or  spedfically  what  person,  place,  etc.  is  meant 

1.  The  definite  article  ihej  and  the  indefinite  article  a 
or  an,  are  limiting  adjectives,  the  former  pointing  out  a 
certain  person  or  thing,  the  latter  pointing  out  any  one  of 
a  class  of  persons  or  things. 

Notice  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  words  that  are 
either  adjectives  or  pronoims  according  to  their  use  in  the 
sentence.  If  they  modify  the  meaning  of  a  noim  or  pro- 
noun, they  are  adjectives ;  if  they  simply  stand  for  a  noun 
without  naming  it,  they  are  pronoims :  Whjai  was  asked? 
(pronoun),  WhaJt  question  was  asked?  (adjective);  This 
is  cheap  (pronoun).  This  desk  is  cheap  (adjective) ;  Look 
at  thai  (pronoun),  Look  at  thai  desk  (adjective). 
I  2.  A  pronominal  adjective  is  one  of  any  of  the  following 
classes  of  words  that  are  pronouns  when  used  as  substan- 
tives. 

(a)  A  possessive  adjective  is  one  that  indicates  posses- 
sion. That  is,  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case  are  adjec- 
tives, because  they  modify  the  meaning  of  a  noun  by  show- 
ing who  is  the  owner  of  the  thing  it  names:  My  shoes 
were  muddy,  /te  as  a  possessive  adjective  has  no  apos- 
trophe before  the  «,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  ii^s, 
the  abbreviated  form  of  it  is, 

(6)  A  demonstrative  adjective  simply  points  out,  without 
describing:  as.  This  book  is  the  one  you  wanted;  don't 
take  thai  one.     These  roses  are  prettier  than  ihose  lilies. 

(c)  An  interrogative  adjective  is  one  that  asks  a  qoea- 
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tion:  as,  Which  car  did  you  catch?    Whai  difference  does 
it  make? 

(el)  Sometimes  the  following  sorts  of  pronoims  are  used 
as  adjectives :  indefinite:  as,  aome^  any,  each,  every,  neither, 
both;  relatiye:  as,  which,  whose. 

.  3.  Numeral  adjectiyes  are  cardinal,  naming  a  definite 
number  of  persons  or  things :  five  boys  and  two  girls,  eleven 
days ;  or  ordinal,  stating  order  or  position :  the  first  verse, 
the  tenth  regiment. 

Classes  of  verbs.  —  Verbs  are  (1)  transitive,  or  (2)  in- 
transitive. 

(1)  A  transitive  verb  is  one  that  takes  an  object  to  com- 
plete its  meaning.  That  toward  which  the  action  is  di- 
rected is  called  the  direct  object  of  the  verb :  He  caugfU 
the  ball.  The  dog  slipped  his  collar.  When  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  a  verb  is  the  same  person  or  thing  as  its  subject, 
the  verb  is  called  reflexive,  because  the  action  turns  back 
upon  the  subject  performing  it :  He  cvJt  himself. 

(2)  An  intransitive  verb  expresses  an  action  that  is 
complete  in  itself  and  hence  does  not  have  a  direct 
object. 

Intransitive  verbs  may  be  either  con^>lete  or  linking. 
A  complete  verb  is  one  that  makes  a  complete  assertion,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  other  words :  as.  She  ran;  the  fish- 
hook caught  in  the  tree ;  he  slipped  on  the  ice. 

Some  verbs  are  by  their  meaning  almost  always  transi- 
tive; some  are  alwajrs  intransitive.  Some  verbs  are  tran- 
sitive or  intransitive  according  to  use,  for  example :  caught 
might  take  an  object,  fi^h ;  slipped  might  take  an  object, 
a  ring  on  her  finger. 

Do  not  confuse  the  intransitive  verbs  sit,  lie,  rise,  with 
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the  transitive  verbs  aeiy  lay,  raise.    The  principal  parts 


are  as  follows :  — 

Present 

Past 

Past  Partidple 

sit 

sat 

sat 

set 

set 

set 

Ue 

lay 

lain 

lay 

laid 

laid 

rise 

rose 

risen 

raise 

raised 

raised 

Illustrations  of  the  uses  of  these  verbs  are  as  follows :  — 

(Past)     I  8€U  on  the  piazza. 

I  set  the  basket  on  the  piazza. 
(Past)     I  lay  in  the  grass ;  I  have  lain  long  enough. 

I  laid  my  book  on  the  grass. 
(Past)     I  rose  up  from  the  table. 

I  raised  the  gun  up  to  my  shoulder. 

A  linking  or  copulative  verb  is  one  that  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  another  part  of  speech  in  order  to  make  a  com- 
plete assertion.  The  verb  be  i»  called  the  copula  because 
it  does  not  usually  make  a  complete  assertion  without 
the  assistance  of  a  noun  or  an  adjective ;  but  a  few  others, 
seenif  become,  etc.,  are  also  copulative. 

The  fire  became  hoL 
The  man  is  a  coward. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  assertion  of  the  verb  became  is 
completed  by  the  predicate  adjective  hot,  which  is  there- 
fore called  the  adjective  complement  (Latin,  that  which 
completes).  In  the  second  sentence,  coward  is  a  noun  com- 
plement. 

Auxiliaries.  —  Our  English  verbs  have  lost  many  of  the 
forms  that  they  used  to  possess,  and  that  helped  them  to 
express  many  meanings ;  hence  we  make  use  of  auxiliary 
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verbs,  so  called  because  they  help  the  main  verb  to  convey 
the  meaning.  The  most  common  auxiliary  verbs  are  do, 
&e»  have,  coidd,  would,  should,  may,  might,  can,  shaU, 
will,  must,  ought.  Some  of  these  may  be  used  as  principal 
verbs.  The  main  verb  with  its  auxiliaries  is  called  a 
verb-phrase  (see  pages  577,  678). 

The  important  use  of  certain  auxiliary  verbs  may  be 
noted  here ;  other  auxiliaries  will  be  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  tenses. 

May  means  permission  or  possibility,  while  can  indicates 
ability : 

May  I  go?  (Am  I  permitted  to  go?)  Can  I  dimb  that  tree, 
do  you  think? 

I  may  leave  early  (I  am  permitted  to,  or,  I  think  I  shall. 
Notice  that  we  imconsoiously  make  dear  which  idea  we  mean 
to  convey  by  emphasizing  one  word,  or  another). 

Must  means  necessity : 

Ton  must  go  (It  is  necessary  for  you  to  go). 

Ought  means  obligation : 

Tou  ought  to  go  (It  is  right  that  you  should  go). 

Obligation  in  past  time  is  expressed  thus : 

You  ought  to  have  told  me,  not.  You  had  ought  to  have  told  me. 

Should  sometimes  expresses  obligation  : 

You  should  have  told  me. 

Would  sometimes  expresses  customary  action : 

She  would  sulk  for  dajni. 

Classes  of  Adverbs.  —  Adverbs  are  classed  as  follows 
according  to  the  ways  in  which  they  modify  the  meaning 
of  the  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb :  — 
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1.  Adverbs  of  manner :  She  plajrs  te^.  They  struggled 
fiercely.    He  spoke  ^t^^. 

2.  Adverbs  of  time :  I  shall  go  to-morrow.  I  can't  stay 
Umg.    He  spoke  to  him  again. 

3.  Adverbs  of  place :  After  we  had  stayed  there  for  two 
weeks,  we  decided  to  go  abroad. 

4.  Adverbs  of  aflirmation,  uncertainty,  and  negation: 
Indeed  you  may.  He  is  certainly  right.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
mistake.    I  do  not  care. 

5.  Adverbs  oif  degree :  He  was  2t^  moved.  I  know  her 
ordy  very  slightly,  but  I  like  her  very  much.  You  are  too 
good. 

Adverbs  of  manner,  time,  and  place  usually  modify 
verbs ;  adverbs  of  affirmation,  uncertainty,  negation,  and 
those  of  degree,  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs. 
Many  adverbs  are  used  interrogatively:  Where  are  you 
going?     How  do  you  do? 

Adverbs  are  so  various  in  use  and  meaning  that  they 
cannot  be  very  accurately  or  completely  classified. 

Adverbial  phrases  and  clauses  are  common.  The  sen- 
tence given  as  example  under  adverbs  of  place  contains  an 
adverbial  phrase  in  for  two  weeks,  and  an  adverbial  clause 
in  After  we  had  stayed. 

Classes  of  Prepositions.  —  Prepositions  indicate  so 
many  different  kinds  of  relations  between  the  nouns  that 
are  their  objects,  and  other  words  in  the  sentence,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  classified  according  to  their  use.  They 
may  be  classified,  however,  according  to  their  structure, 
as  follows :  — 

1.  Simple  prepositions :  at,  by,  for,  from,  in,  on,  of,  off^ 
out,  over,  through,  to,  up,  wUh,  etc. 
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2.  Compound  prepositions:  about^  across^  between^  he- 
yondf  undemeaih,  notwithstanding,  etc. 

3.  A  group  of  words  used  as  a  preposition :  an  account 
of,  instead  of,  in  spile  of,  etc. 

Note  carefully  in  the  following  sentences  the  way  in 
which  the  prepositions  are  used :  — 

Let  there  he  peace  hettoeen  you  and  me. 
Let  there  he  peace  among  us  three. 

Between  is  related  in  its  derivation  to  twain;  it  implies 
two.  This  preposition  may  be  used  of  two  but  not  of  more. 
Among  is  the  preposition  to  use  with  more  than  two. 

The  use  of  certain  words  as  prepositions  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  their  use  as  conjunctions : 

AU  hut  him  are  going  (preposition). 

She  does  not  like  it,  hiU  he  does  (oonjunotion). 

Than  whom  there  is  none  better  (preposition). 

I  am  younger  than  he  (oonjimction.    Is  is  understood.) 

In  American  usage,  different  is  followed  by  from  rather 
than  by  to,  wiih,  or  than. 

They  are  different  from  each  other  in  appearance. 
It  is  different  from  what  I  expected. 

As  the  preceding  example  suggests,  usage  associates 
with  a  certain  word  a  particular  preposition :  disappointed 
in,  dependent  on,  etc.  The  sentence,  /  shaU  not  agree  not 
profit  by  your  scheme,  is  incorrect,  because  agree  cannot 
be  followed  by  the  same  preposition  as  profit;  therefore, 
the  preposition  that  belongs  with  agree  must  be  expressed, 
and  the  sentence  should  read,  I  shall  not  agree  to,  nor 
profit  by,  your  scheme,  or  better,  /  shall  not  agree  to  your 
scheme,  nor  profit  by  it. 
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Classes  of  Conjunctions.  —  According  to  the  kind  ot 
connection  that  they  make  between  words,  or  phrases,  or 
clauses,  conjunctions  may  be  thus  (classified :  — 

1.  Coordinating  conjunctions  connect  words,  phrajsee,  or 
clauses  that  are  equal  in  rank,  and  have  the  same  office 
in  the  sentence :  and^  but,  or,  nor,  for. 

2.  Subordinating  conjunctions  introduce  subordinate 
clauses  and  connect  them  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence: 
if,  becatise,  while,  that.  For  examples  of  the  use  of  co- 
ordinating and  subordinating  conjunctions  with  clauses, 
see  pages  679,  581. 

Some  conjunctions  are  intensified  by  the  use  of  supple- 
mentary words  which  could  be  omitted  without  injuring 
the  meaning.  Thus  and  is  emphasized  by  both,  or  by 
either,  nor  by  neither,  but  by  only.  In  such  cases,  the 
conjunction  and  its  supplementary  word  are  called  cor- 
relative conjunctions. 

Points  of  Difficulty  in  the  Use  of  Conjunctions. 

1.  Like  is  never  a  conjunction.  It  should  not  be  used 
in  place  of  as,  as  if,  in  such  sentences  as :  You  hold  your 
needle  a«  I  do.    I  feel  a^ifl  ought  to  go. 

2.  But  what  should  not  be  used  for  biU  that  in  such  a 
sentence  as :  I  don't  know  bvi  that  I  shall  go. 

3.  The  preposition  wUhovi  should  not  be  used  for  the 
conjunction  urdess:  I  cannot  go  unless  you  help  me. 

BXBRCISB 

In  the  following  passages,  classify  each  word,  each  phrase^ 
eojch  clause,  and  each  sentence:  — 

If  you  want  to  color  beautifully,  color  as  best  pleases  you  at 
Quiet  times,  not  so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  nor  to  look  as  if  it  was 
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olever  or  difflonlt  to  color  in  that  way,  but  so  that  the  color  may 
be  pleasant  to  you  when  you  are  happy,  or  thoughtful.  Look 
much  at  the  morning  and  the  evening  sky,  and  much  at  simple 
flowers,  —  dog-rose,  wood  hyacinth,  violets,  poppies,  thistles, 
heather,  and  such  like  —  as  nature  arranges  them  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  Ruskin  :  Elements  of  Drawing. 

As  the  light  increased,  I  discovered  around  me  an  ocean  of 
mist,  which  by  chance  reached  up  exactly  to  the  base  of  the 
tower,  and  shut  out  every  vestige  of  the  earth  while  I  was  left 
floating  on  this  fragment  of  the  wreck  of  a  world,  on  my  carved 
plank,  in  doudland ;  a  situation  which  reqiiired  no  aid  from  the 
imagination  to  render  it  impressive.  As  the  light  in  the  east 
steadily  increased,  it  revealed  to  me  more  clearly  the  new  world 
into  which  I  had  risen  in  the  night,  the  new  terra  firma  perchance 
of  my  future  life.  There  was  not  a  crevice  left  tlurough  which  the 
trivial  places  we  name  Massachusetts  or  Vermont  or  New  York 
could  be  seen,  while  I  still  inhaled  the  clear  atmosphere  of  a 
July  morning  —  if  it  were  July  there. 

Thobeau  :  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 

Inflection  and  Construction 

Inflection  is  a  change  in  the  form  of  a  word  to  indicate 
a  change  in  its  use  in  the  sentence. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  are  the 
only  parts  of  speech  that  are  inflected.  The  inflection 
of  nouns  and  pronouns  is  called  declension,  that  of  verbs, 
conjugation,  that  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  comparison. 
The  relation  in  which  a  word  stands  to  other  words  in  the 
sentence  is  called  its  construction. 

There  are  fewer  inflections  in  modem  English  than 
there  were  in  Old  English,  which  was  more  like  Latin  and 
Greek  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  forms  of  a  noun  or  a 
verb  by  which  slight  differences  of  meaning  were  indicated, 
have  disappeared  from  English,  and  we  can  see  this 
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tendency  toward  simplification  still  going  on  in  our  speech 
to-day.  For  example,  the  forms  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
are  rarely  used  nowadajrs,  and  we  are  losing  the  distinctive 
forms  thou  and  ye  for  the  nominative  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  person,  the  objective  plural  form  you  having  taken 
their  place. 

Declension  of  Substantives:  Number.  —  Certain  changes 
in  the  forms  of  nouns  and  pronoims  show  us  whether  one 
person  or  thing  is  denoted,  or  more  than  one. 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  feUdty  awhile. 
And' in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story.  —  Shakbspbarb  :  HamUt. 

To  wilful  men. 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters. 

Shakbspbarb  :  King  Lear, 

All  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  first  of  these  two  quota- 
tions are  in  the  singular  number ;  all  those  in  the  second 
quotation  are  in  the  plural. 

Number  is  the  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  that  shows 
whether  it  denotes  one  or  more  than  one. 

The  singular  number  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  the  form 
that  denotes  one. 

The  plural  number  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  the  form  that 
denotes  more  than  one. 

Plural  of  Nouns.  —  The  plural  of  nouns  is  regularly 
formed  by  the  addition  of  s  to  the  form  of  the  singular : 
cloak,  cloaks.  This  method  of  forming  the  plural,  which 
is  now  the  general  one  in  English,  belonged  in  Old  Engjisb 
to  only  one  declension  of  masculine  nouns. 
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Nouns  that  end  in  an  «  sound,  form  the  plural  by  adding 
es:  grasses,  brushes,  birchesy  axes. 

Certain  classes  of  noims  are  still  influenced  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  plural  by  the  method  that  belonged  to 
them  in  Old  English.    For  example :  — 

1.  Many  noims  ending  in  /  or  fe,  form  their  plural  by 

changing/  to  v,  and  adding  sores:  — 

oalf  oalves 

half  halves 

wife  wives 

knife  knives 

2.  Certain  nouns  form  the  plural  by  adding  en:  child, 
children;  ox,  oxen. 

3.  Certain  nouns  form  the  plural  by  changing  the 

vowel  of  the  stem :  — 

tooth  teeth 

foot  feet 

mouBe  mice 

man  men 

4.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  by 
qu,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  consonant,  change  ytoie  be- 
fore adding  s :  — 

daisy  daisies 

lily  lities 

lady  ladies 

soliloqiiy  soliloquies 

But  when  the  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  s  alone  is  added 
for  the  plural  (boys,  valleys). 

5.  Nouns  ending  in  o  usually  add  s  to  form  the  plural, 

but  many  nouns  in  very  common  use  add  es :  — 

banjos  but»  heroes 

halos  potatoes 

pianos  tomatoes 
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6.  Letters,  figures,  and  signs  form  the  plural  by  adding 
'«:  p'«  and  (fs;  4'«  and  6'«;  +'«  and  — '«. 

7.  Nouns  taken  from  other  languages  usually  form  the 

plural  according  to  the  laws  of  the  language  from  which 

they  come :  — 

phenomenon  phenomena 

alumna  alumnie 

alumnus  alumni 

basis  bases 

crisis  crises 

analysis  analjrses 

radius  radii 

datum  data 

8.  Many,  however,  that  have  been  long  used  as  English 
words,  have  two  plurals,  one  of  foreign,  the  other  of  English 
origin :  — 

SiNOULAB  FORBIGN  PlURAL  ENGLISH  PlURAL 

appendix  appendices  appendixes 

index  indices  indexes 

cherub  cherubim  cherubs 

formula  formuls  formulas 

Some  noims  have  two  plurals  of  different  meanings: 
brother,  brotherSf  brethren;  doth,  cloths,  clothes. 

Some  nouns  do  not  change  their  form  to  denote  num- 
ber:— 

1.  Some  have  the  same  form  for  singular  and  plural : 
trout,  deer,  heathen, 

2.  Some  have  a  plural  form  with  a  singular  meaning: 
ethics,  amends,  news. 

In  compound  nouns  the  important  element  receives  the 
sign  of  the  plural:  fathers-in-law;  or,  if  the  compound 
is  thought  of  as  a  single  word,  the  last  part  only  is  made 
plural :  spoonfuls,  cwpfuls,  good-for-nothings. 
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The  plural  of  a  proper  name  preceded  by  a  title,  is 
formed  by  giving  the  sign  of  the  plural  to  the  title:  the 
Misses  Smithy  the  Messrs.  Brown. 

Number  in  Pronouns.  —  Personal  pronouns*  have,  in 
many  cases,  entirely  different  words  for  singular  and  plural : 
J,  we;  he,  they.  In  the  compounds  formed  with  sei^,  both 
parts  are  pluralized :  myself,  ourselves,  themselves.  Inter« 
rogative  and  relative  pronouns  have  the  same  form  for 
singular  and  pliu^.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  this 
and  thai  become  in  the  plural  these  and  those. 

Gender  is  the  variation  in  nouns  and  pronouns  that 
indicates  sex. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  is  said  to  be  (1)  of  masculine  gender 
if  its  form  denotes  that  the  thing  named  is  masculine: 
hero,  king,  rooster,  he;  (2)  of  feminine  gender  if  its  form 
denotes  that  the  thing  named  is  feminine :  heroine,  queen, 
hen,  she;  (3)  of  neuter  gender  if  its  form  denotes  that 
it  is  neither  masculine  nor  feminine :  pencil,  sorrow,  it, 
which,  what;  (4)  of  common  gender  if  the  sex  of  that 
which  is  named  could  be  distinguished,  but  is  not  in- 
dicated by  the  form  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  as  it  stands : 
servant,  animal,  you,  I,  they,  who. 

Person.  —  Certain  changes  in  the  forms  of  pronouns  in- 
dicate whether  the  pronoun  denotes  the  person  speaking 
{I,  we,  me,  us),  the  person  spoken  to  (thou,  thee,  you),  or 
the  person  spoken  of  (he,  she,  it,  they).  The  relative 
pronouns  who  and  that  are  of  the  same  person  as  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  they  refer.  The  relative  pronoim  which, 
the  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that,  and  the  inter- 
rogative pronouns,  who,  which,  and  what,  are  alwajrs  of  the 
third  person. 
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Case  is  the  change  in  the  forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns 
that  indicates  their  use  in  the  sentence. 

There  are  three  cases  in  English,  —  the  nominatiye,  the 
objective,  and  the  possessive. 

Case  and  Construction  of  Nouns.  —  The  usual  construc- 
tions of  nouns  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  the  nominative  case :  — 

(a)  As  the  subject  of  a  verb :  The  cat  came  back. 

(6)  As  a  complement  of  a  verb,  referring  to  the  subject  — 
called  the  predicate  nominative:  He  was  called  Pavl, 
Here  Pavl  is  a  predicate  nominative  because  it  completes 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  was  cdUed,  and  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject he. 

(c)  In  apposition  with  a  nominative :  March,  the  windy 
monJlhj  has  come. 

(d)  In  direct  address :  Close  the  door,  Mary. 

ifi)  Absolutely :  He  having  been  warned,  we  could  ac- 
complish nothing.  This  construction  corresponds  to  the 
Latin,  where  the  ablative  is  the  absolute  case,  and  may 
be  called  the  nominative  absolute. 

2.  In  the  possessive  case:  — 

To  indicate  possession :  The  boy's  manners.  A  noim  in 
the  possessive  case  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective  preposi- 
tional phrase  (the  manners  of  the  boy). 

3.  In  the  objective  case :  — 

(a)  As  the  object  of  a  verb :  They  brought  the  cat. 

(6)  As  a  complement  referring  to  the  object  of  a  verb  — 
the  predicate  objective:  They  called  him  Paul.  Here 
Paul  is  a  predicate  objective  because  it  completes  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  called^  and  refers  to  the  object  him. 

(c)  As  the  indirect  object  of  a  verb  (corresponding  to 
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the  Latin  dative) ,  to  indicate  the  person  or  thing  to  or 
Jar  whom  something  is  done :  He  gave  the  ball  a  kick. 

{d)  As  the  object  of  a  preposition,  in  a  prepositional 
phrase :  The  gate  into  the  garden. 

(e)  In  apposition  with  an  objective :  They  are  talking 
to  Dorey,  the  Englishman. 

(/)  As  the  subject  of  an  infinitive:  I  asked  the  child 
to  come. 

ig)  Adverbially :  She  seems  years  older  than  he.  Here 
years  is  used  as  an  adverb,  modifying  the  adjective 
older. 

Case  Forms.  —  The  nominative  and  objective  cases  of 
nouns  are  alike  in  form.  The  possessive  case  of  a  singular 
noun  is  formed  by  adding  ^s  to  the  nominative  form  {Grocers 
aunt^s  house).  The  apostrophe  stands  for  the  e  of  the  Old 
English  ending  es.  The  s  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  case 
of  nouns  that  already  end  in  s :  Holmes^  poems,  Columbus^ 
voyages.  The  possessive  of  a  plural  noun  is  formed  by 
adding  ^s  to  the  nominative  form  {children's  ideas)  unless 
it  already  ends  in  8,  when  only  the  apostrophe  is  added 
(a  few  momenJls'  thought,  caJts'  fur).  When  several  noims 
denote  joint  possession,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  is  used 
with  the  last  noun  only ;  thus  we  should  say,  Park  and 
TilSards  groceries  are  the  best,  but  Emily's  and  Mildreds 
dresses  were  torn,  because  in  the  first  case,  the  groceries 
belong  to  the  firm  of  Park  and  Tilford,  while  in  the  second 
case,  we  are  referring  to  two  dresses,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  Emily,  the  other  to  Mildred. 

Special  Points  of  Difficulty  in  Regard  to  Case  and  Con- 
stmction  of  Pronouns.  —  A  pronoim  must  agree  with 
its  antecedent  in  person,  number,  and  gender.    The  case 
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is  determined  by  its  construction.    Explain  the  case  oi 
each  of  the  following  italicized  pronouns :  — 

It's  /. 

It  was  we. 

I  asked  him  to  go. 

If  he  were  she,  it  would  be  different. 

Between  you  and  me,  I  consider  him  wrong. 

She  is  taller  than  /. 

Ask  whoever  wishes  to  come. 

Ask  whomever  you  see. 

Certain  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  (oiurs,  yoiursy 
hers,  itSy  theirs,  etc.)  are  equivalent  to  the  possessive  with 
the  noun  omitted.  Notice  that  these  forms  are  written 
without  an  apostrophe. 

Tour  books  are  better  than  outb  (our  books). 

Personal  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case  are  adjedivea 
(see  page  584). 

Each  other  is  used  of  two  persons,  one  another  of  more 
than  two :  Those  two  sisters  love  each  other;  but,  those 
three  sisters  love  one  another. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives.  —  Comparison  is  a  change  in 
the  form  of  adjectives  and  of  adverbs  to  indicate  the  degree 
of  the  quality  expressed. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison,  the  positive,  the 
comparative,  and  the  superlative.  The  positive  degree 
of  an  adjective  names  a  quality  without  suggesting  a 
comparison  with  anjrthing  (the  red  apple).  The  compara- 
tive degree  of  an  adjective  indicates  that  the  object  which 
the  adjective  modifies,  possesses  more,  or  less,  of  the  quality 
named  than  some  other  object  (This  apple  is  redder  than 
that;  my  writing  is  less  dear  than  yours).  The  superla- 
tive degree  of  an  adjective  indicates  that  thQ  object  modi* 
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fied  by  the  adjective,  possesses  the  highest  or  lowest  degree 
of  the  quality  named  (This  is  the  reddest  apple  in  the  barrel ; 
this  is  the  worst  pen  I  ever  saw). 

Adjectives  regularly  form  the  comparative  by  adding 
efy  and  the  superlative  by  adding  esty  to  the  form  of  the 
positive.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  adjectives  of  more 
than  one  syllable,  the  comparative  and  the  superlative  are 
formed  by  the  use  of  the  adverbs  more  and  moat  with  the 
positive  form:  more  beautiful,  most  beautiful.  Some 
adjectives  use  a  different  word  to  express  the  comparative 
and  superlative  degrees,  from  that  used  for  the  positive :  — 


bad  (iU,  evil) 

worse 

worst 

good  (well) 

better 

best 

little 

less  (lesser) 

least 

many  (much) 

more 

most 

Some  adjectives,  from  their  very  meaning,  cannot  be 
compared :  univereal,  unique. 

Points  of  Difficulty  in  the  Use  of  Adjectives.  —  In  every 
one  of  the  foUowing  points  in  regard  to  which  errore  are 
very  common,  you  will  be  able  to  see  clearly  the  reason 
for  the  correct  form,  if  you  think  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

1.  When  only  two  things  are  compared,  the  compara- 
tive degree  is  used :  John  is  the  older  of  the  two  sons. 

2.  /  like  blue  better  than  any  other  color,  is  correct. 
If  we  say,  /  like  blue  better  than  any  color,  we  have  included 
blue  in  the  class  of  things  from  which  we  wished  to  separate 
it  for  comparison.  On  the  same  principle  one  should  say, 
/  should  like  it  better  than  anything  else. 

3r  Her  dress  is  the  vrettiest  of  afi,  not  of  any,  because 
any  means  any  one. 
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4.  Whai  kind  of  flower  is  it?  What  sort  of  boy  ivaa  het 
Not,  Wliat  kind  of  a  flower,  since  a  flower  is  a  single  object, 
and  not  a  class  that  may  contain  several  kinds. 

6.  Use  the  singular  number  of  the  demonstrative  ad- 
jective in  such  expressions  as  this  kind  of  people,  that  sort 
of  refreshments,  because  an  adjective  agi^ees  in  nimiber 
with  the  noun  it  modifies,  and  in  these  cases  the  nouns  are 
singular  (kind,  sort).  If  the  collective  sense  of  these  nouns 
is  important  in  the  thought,  say,  people  of  this  kind,  refresh^ 
ments  of  that  sort. 

6.  She  looks  heaviifvl,  the  medicine  tasted  bad,  are  correct. 

7.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  in  meaning  between  the 

two  sentences  below :  — 

Ruth  has  a  black  and  a  white  hat. 
Amy  has  a  black  and  white  hat. 

How  many  hats  has  Ruth?  How  many  hats  has  Amy? 
Which  is  correct,  The  father  and  mother  of  the  boy,  or.  The 
father  and  the  mother  of  the  boyt 

8.  Explain  the  nmnber  and  gender  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing pronominal  adjectives :  — 

England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

Who  has  lost  his  gloves? 

Each  has  his  book. 

Every  maid  has  her  dreams. 

Every  person  has  his  pleasures. 

Each  pupil  has  his  books. 

All  have  their  favorites. 

Every  one  has  his  hobby. 

Remember  that  certain  groups  of  words  may  serve  as 
adjectives:  (1)  a  prepositional  phrase,  (2)  a  participial 
phrase,  (3)  a  relative  clause.  See  phrase  and  douse, 
pages  577-578. 
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Comparison  of  Adverbs.  —  (1)  Most  adverbs  are  com- 
pared by  prefixing  more  and  moat  to  the  positive  form 
{more  dearly y  most  effectively),  (2)  Some  monosyllabic 
adverbs  are  compared  by  adding  er,  est,  to  the  positive 
form  (soony  sooner,  soonest),  (3)  Some  adverbs  are  irr^u- 
larly  compared :  — 

POSITIVB  COMPARATiyB  SuPEBLATIVlB 

HI,  badly  worse  worst 

little  less  least 

well  better  best 

far  farther,  further  farthest,  furthest 

Compare  these  with  corresponding  adjectives  (page  599), 
and  note  any  differences.  (4)  Some  adverbs,  because  ok 
their  meaning,  usually  have  no  comparison  (completely). 

Points  of  Difficulty  in  the  Use  of  Adverbs. 

1.  The  position  of  an  adverb  largely  determines  its  use 
in  the  sentence,  hence  it  is  very  important  that  the  adverb 
should  be  placed  close  to  the  word  it  modifies.  The 
placing  of  the  adverb  only  needs  special  attention.  /  tiave 
only  read  the  lesson  assigned  means  /  have  done  no  more 
with  the  lesson  assigned  than  to  read  it.  The  emphasis  is 
upon  the  word  read,  because  that  is  the  word  that  the  ad- 
verb only  modifies.  But,  /  have  read  only  the  lesson  as- 
signed means  /  have  read  the  lesson  assigned,  but  have  read 
no  further  in  the  book.  Here,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
lesson,  which  only  modifies. 

2.  Formerly,  in  English,  several  negative  adverbs  used  * 
in  a  sentence  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  negative 
idea.    But  in  modem  English,  two  negatives  cancel  each 
other,  making  the  idea  expressed  affirmative.    The  sen- 
tence, T?iere  are  no  boys  in  this  school  who  are  not  gentlemen, 
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means,  AU  the  boys  in  this  school  are  gentlemen.  A  point 
to  note  in  this  connection  is  that  a  negative  should  never 
be  used  with  hardly,  or  scarcely.  These  words  are  em* 
ployed  to  limit  a  statement;  the  use  of  the  negative 
with  them  cancels  the  limitation.  Say:  There  were 
hardly  any  girls  present;  There  iww  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain; 
instead  of  TItere  werenH  hardly  any  girls  present;  There 
wasnH  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain. 

The  conjugation  of  verbs  is  the  change  of  form  that  verbs 
undergo  to  express  different  meanings.  These  changes  are 
classed  as:  person  and  number,  tense,  mood,  and  voice. 
Person  indicates  whether  the  subject  is  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  person ;  number  shows  whether  the  subject  is 
singular  or  plural;  tense  shows  the  time  of  an  action; 
mood  shows  whether  an  action  or  state  really  exists,  or  is 
merely  a  possibility,  or  is  a  demand  made  by  the  speaker ; 
voice  shows  whether  the  subject  acts  or  is  acted  upon. 

Principal  Parts  of  the  Verb.  —  The  present  infinitive, 
the  past  mdicative,  and  the  past  participle  are  called  the 
principal  parts  of  a  verb,  because  if  we  know  these  parts  we 
can  give  all  the  forms  of  the  verb.  The  present  infinitive 
is  found  in  the  present,  present  perfect,  future,  and  futiu^ 
perfect  tenses;  the  past  tense,  in  the  past  and  the  past 
perfect  tenses ;  the  past  participle,  in  all  the  perfect  tenses. 

Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs.  —  Verbs  are  divided  into 
two  classes  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  past  tense 
is  formed.  A  regular  or  weak  verb  forms  its  past  tense 
and  past  participle,  generally  speaking,  by  adding  ed  to 
the  infinitive  (call,  called,  obey,  obeyed).  An  irregular  or 
strong  verb  forms  its  past  tense  by  changing  the  root 
vowel  of  the  present  infinitive.    The  past  participles  of 
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such  verbs  often  end  in  n  or  en :  break,  broke,  broken ; 
give,  gave,  given ;  eat,  ate,  eaten.  Some  verbs  also  have 
irregular  forms  in  the  present  tense,  instead  of  the  infini- 
tive form. 

In  the  Old  English  period  there  were  many  forms  of 
the  verb,  but  to-day  conjugation  is  much  simpler.  The 
following  tables  show  the  conjugation  of  be,  have,  and 
caU.    They  should  be  memorized  carefully. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  BE 
Principal  Parts :  Be,  TToa,  Been 

INDICATIVE  MOOD 

Present  Tense 

Singular  Plural 

First  PeraoTit       I  am  We  are 

Second  Person,    You  are  (thou  art)  You  (ye)  are 

Third  Person,     He  is  They  are 

Past  Tense 

First  Person,       I  was  We  were 

Second  Person,    You  were  (thou  wert)      You  were 
Third  Person,     He  was  They  were 

Future  Tense 

First  Person,       I  shall  be  We  shall  be 
Second  Person,    You  will  be  (thou  wilt 

be)  You  will  be 

Third  Person,     He  will  be  They  will  be 

Present  Perfect  Tense 

First  Person,       I  have  been  We  have  been 

Second  Person,    You  have  been  You  have  been 

(thou  hast  been) 

Third  Person,     He  has  been  They  have  been 
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Past  Perfect  Tense 

First  Person,       I  had  been  We  had  been 

Second  Person,    Tou  had  been  Tou  had  been 

(thou  hadst  been) 

Third  Person,     He  had  been  They  had  been 

Future  Perfect  Tense 

First  Person,       I  shall  have  beea  We  shall  have  been 

Second  Person,    You  will  have  been  You  will  have  been 

(thou  wilt  have  been) 

Third  Person,     He  will  have  been  They  will  have  been 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Present  Tense 

First  Person,       If  I  be  If  we  be 

Second  Person,    If  you  be  (thou  be)  If  you  be 

Third  Person,     If  he  be  If  they  be 

Past  Tense 

First  Person,       If  I  were  If  we  were 

Second  Person,    If  you  were  (thou  wert)  If  you  were 
Third  Person,      If  he  were  If  they  were 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD 
Present  Tense 
Second  Person,    Be  you  (or  thou)  Be  you  (or  ye) 

INFINITIVES  AND  PARTICIPLES 
Iniinitiyes  {  ^'•^^''  ^  ^  Particlpla. 


Perfect,  to  have  been    Present,  being 

Present,  being:  Perfect,  been 

Perfect,  having:  been      Present  Perfect,  having  been 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB   HAVE 
Principal  Parts :  Have,  Had,  Had 

INDICATIVE  MOOD 

Presbnt  Tbnsb 

Singular  Plural 

First  Person^       I  have  We  have 

Second  PerBon^    Tou  have  (thou  hast)  Tou  have 

Third  Person^     He  has  They  have 

Past  Tensb 

FirH  Person,       I  had  We  had 

Second  Person,    You  had  (thou  hadst)  You  had 

Third  Person,     He  had  They  had 

FuTURB  Tensb 
First  Person,       I  shall  have  We  shall  have 

Second  Person,    You  will  have  You  will  have 

(thou  wilt  have) 
Third  Person,     He  will  have  They  will  have 

Present  Perfect  Tense 
First  Person,       I  have  had  We  have  had 

Second  Person,    You  have  had  You  have  had 

Third  Person,      He  has  had  They  have  had 

Past  Perfect  Tense 
First  Person,       I  had  had  We  had  had 

Second  Person,    You  had  had  You  had  had 

Third  Person,     He  had  had  They  had  had 

Future  Perfect  Tense 
First  Person,       I  shall  have  had  We  shall  have  had 

Second  Person,    You  will  have  had  You  will  have  had 

Third  Person,     He  will  have  had  They  will  have  had 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD 
Have 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Present  Past 

If  I,  you,  thou,  he  have  If  I,  you,  etc.  have 

(Same  form  for  all  persons  and  numbers.) 

INFINITIVES  AND  PARTICIPLES 

Inflnitiyes     f  Present,  U>  htive  Participle 

I  Perfect,  to  have  had  Present,  having: 

Gerunds       i  PreserU,  having  Perfect,  had 

t  Perfect,  havmg  had  Present  Perfect,  having  had 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  CALL 
Principal  Parts :  Call,  Called,  Called 

ACTIVE  VOICE 

INDICATIVE  MOOD 

Present  Tbnsb 
Singtdar  Plural 

First  Person,     I  call  We  call 

Second  Person,  Tou  call  (thou  callest)  You  call 

Third  Person,    He  calls  They  call 

Past  Tense 

First  Person,     I  called  We  called 

Second  Person,  You  called  (thou  calledst)  You  called 

Third  Person,    He  called  They  called 

Future  Tense 
First  Person,     I  shall  call  We  shall  call 

Second  Person,  You  will  call  You  will  call 

(thou  wilt  call) 
Third  Person,    He  will  call  They  will  call 

Present  Perfect  Tense 
First  Person,     I  have  called  We  have  called 

Second  Person,  You  have  called  You  have  called 

(thou  hast  called) 
Third  Person,   He  has  called  They  have  called 
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Past  Psrfbct  Tbnsb 
FirH  Peraon,     I  had  called  We  had  called 

Second  Person,  You  had  called  You  had  called 

(thou  hadst  called) 
Third  Person,    He  had  called  They  had  called 

Future  Pbbpect  Tense 
First  Person,     I  shall  have  called  We  shall  have  called 

Second  Person,  You  will  have  called  You  will  have  called 

(thou  wilt  have  called) 
Third  Person,    He  will  have  called  They  will  have  called 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Present  Tense 
If  I  call,  You  call,  He  call. 

(Same  form  for  all  persons  and  numbers.) 

Past  Tense 
If  I  called. 

(Same  form  for  all  persons  and  numbers.) 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD 
CaU 

INFINITIVES  AND  PARTICIPLES 

--l^^        r  Present,  to  call  Participles 

\  Perfect,  to  have  called  Present,  calling 

«        il«     /  P^^^^^f  calling  Perfect,  called 

\  Perfect,  having  called  Present  Perfect,  hav- 

ing called 
PASSIVE  VOICE 

INDICATIVE  MOOD 

Present  Tense 
Singular  Plural 

First  Person,     I  am  called  We  are  called 

Second  Person,  You  are  called  You  are  called 

(thou  art  called) 
Third  Person,    He  is  called  They  are  called 
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Past  Tensb 
First  Person,     I  was  called  We  were  called 

Second  Person,  You  were  called  Tou  were  called 

(thou  wert  called) 
Third  Person,    He  was  called  They  were  called 

FuTURB  Tbnbb 
Firtst  Person,     I  shall  be  called  We  shall  be  oaUed 

Second  Person,  You  wiU  be  called  You  will  be  called 

(thou  wilt  be  called) 
Third  Person,   He  will  be  called  They  will  be  called 

Prbbent  Perfbct  Tbnsb 
First  Person,     I  have  been  called  We  have  been  called 

Second  Person,  You  have  been  called         You  have  been  called 

(thou  hast  been  called) 
Third  Person,    He  has  been  called  They  have  been  called 

Past  Perfect  Tense 
First  Person,     I  had  been  called  We  had  been  called 

Second  Person,  You  had  been  called  You  had  been  called 

(thou  hadst  been  called) 
Third  Person,    He  had  been  called  They  had  been  called 

Future  Perfect  Tense 
First  Person,     I  shall  have  been  called        We  shall  have  been 

called 
Second  Person,  You  will  have  been  called    You  will  have  been 

(thou  wilt  have  been        called 
called) 
Third  Person,    He  will  have  been  called    They  will  have  been 

called 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Present  Tense 

Singular  Plural 

First  Person,      If  I  be  called  If  we  be  called 

Second  Person,       You  be  called  You  be  called 

(thou  be  called) 

Third  Person,        He  be  called  They  be  called 
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Past  Tensb 

Firtit  Person,     If  I  were  called  If  we  were  called 
Second  Person,      You  were  called  You  were  called 

(thou  wert  called) 
Third  Person,       He  were  called  They  were  called 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD 
Prbsbnt  Tbnsb 
Second  Person,  You  (or  thou)  be  called     You  (or  ye)  be  called 

INFINITIVES  AND  PARTICIPLES 

-^.^        r  Present,  to  be  called  Partidplat 

\  Perfect,  to  have  been  called    Present,  being  called 

-        ilfl     /  P^^^^t  being  called  Perfect,  called 

\  Perfect,  having  been  called      Present  Perfect,  having 

been  called 

Progressiva  Form  of  Verbs.  —  Any  tense  of  the  verb 
may  take  the  progressive  form,  if  the  action  is  to  be  rep- 
resented as  going  on  or  continuing  at  the  time  referred  to. 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels  —  the  pursuit  rolled 
miles 'away.  Darkness  came  down  on  the  field  and  city:  and 
Amelia  was  praying  for  George,  who  was  lying  on  his  face,  dead, 
with  a  bullet  through  his  heart.  —  Thackbrat  :   Vanity  Fair. 

RoUedy  was  praying,  was  lying,  are  all  in  the  past  tense, 
but  the  two  last  describe  the  action  as  continuing  in  past 
time. 

The  progressive  form  is  made  by  prefixing  to  the  present 
parti  jiple  some  form  of  the  verb  to  be: 

Present,  I  am  praying 

Past,  I  was  praying 

Future,  I  shall  be  praying 

Present  Perfect,  I  have  been  praying 

Past  Perfect,  I  had  been  praying 

Future  Perfect,  I  shall  have  been  prajdng,  etc 
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PRINCIPAL  PARTS  OF  VERBS  OFTEN  USED 


am 

was 

been 

arise 

arose 

arisen 

awake 

awoke,  awaked 

awaked 

bear 

bore 

borne 

bind 

bound 

bound 

blow 

blew 

blown 

bring 

brought 

brought 

burst 

biurst 

biurst 

catch 

caught 

caught 

cling 

clung 

clung 

come 

came 

come 

deal 

dealt 

dealt 

dive 

dived 

dived 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

faU 

feU 

fallen 

fling 

flung 

flung 

get 

got 

got 

go 

went 

gone 

hftfig 

hung 

hung 

hang  (to  execute) 

hanged 

hanged 

heave 

heaved 

heaved 

know 

knew 

known 

lay 

laid 

laid 

he 

lay 

lain 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ring 

rang 

rung 

run 

ran 

ran 

set 

set 

set 

show 

showed 

shown 

sing 

Mj-ng 

sung 

sit 

sat 

sat 

sUde 

sHd 

sHd,  sUdden 

sling 

slung 

slung 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 
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spring 
stnde 

sprang 
strode 

sprung 
stridden 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

swim 

swam 

swum 

swing 
teaoh 
wake 

swung 
taught 
woke,  waked 

swung 
taught 
woke,  waked 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 
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Points  to  be  Noted  in  the  Use  of  Verbs.  Person  and 
Number.  —  A  verb  should  be  of  the  same  person  and 
number  as  its  subject. 

The  relative  pronoun  is  regarded  as  agreeing  with  its 
antecedent  in  person  and  niunber,  hence  its  verb  takes 
the  person  and  number  of  the  antecedent:  /,  who  am 
willing,  should  be  allowed  to  go.  In  such  a  sentence  as 
this:  Henry  is  one  of  those  who  always  make  things  go, 
the  relative  clause  refers  to  the  whole  class  of  men  to 
which  Henry  belongs,  therefore  the  verb  is  in  the 
plural. 

A  collective  noun  may  be  r^arded  as  in  the  singular 
number :  The  commiUee  meets  to-night. 

When  two  or  more  subjects  are  connected  by  oTj  the 
verb  usually  agrees  with  the  subject  nearest :  William  or 
Mary  is  to  go;  Either  you  or  he  is  misunderstood.  Some- 
times, if  the  nearer  subject  is  the  j)ronoun  /,  it  is  con- 
sidered more  polite  to  make  the  verb  agree  with  the  earlier 
subject :  Either  you  or  I  are  wrong. 

Each  is  followed  by  the  singular  verb:  Each  horse, 
each  dog,  each  cat  has  his  name. 

Sequence  of  Tenses.  —  Usually,  the  present  tense  should 
follow  a  verb  in  the  present,  and  the  past  tense  should 
follow  a  past :  He  ran  rapidly  and  caught  the  car. 
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After  a  verb  in  the  past  tense,  the  subordinate  clauses 
in  a  sentence  should  be  in  the  past,  the  perfect,  or  the 
past  perfect  tense :  He  hoped  that  the  boat  was  safe ;  he 
said  that  his  brother  has  come;  he  thought  that  his 
brother  had  come.  To  express  a  general  truth,  the  present 
tense  may  be  used  after  the  past:  He  maintained  that 
truth  is  beauty. 

The  perfect  infinitive,  which  represents  completed 
action,  should  be  used  only  when  the  action  represented 
has  been  completed  before  the  time  indicated  by  the 
governing  verb :  I  intended  to  call ;  I  hoped  to  meet  you ; 
I  am  glad  to  have  heard  the  lecture ;  I  am  happy  to  have 
met  you. 

Shall  and  Will,  Should  and  Would.  —  Mistakes  are  often 
made  in  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries  shall  and  loiU,  should  and 
vxndd.  The  proper  usage  in  the  most  important  case  is  as 
follows :  — 

(1)  In  declarative  sentences, 

(a)  To  denote  futurity,  something  likely  to  happen  — 

First  Person,  I  shall  We  shall 

Second  Person^       You  will  You  will 

Third  Person,         He  will  They  will 

(6)  To  denote  purpose,  determination  — 

First  Person,  I  will  We  will 

Second  Person,        You  shall  You  shall 

Third  Person,         He  shall  They  shall 

(2)  In  interrogative  sentences, 

(a)  With  the  first  person,  miU  is  never  used.  Say: 
Shall  I  got    Shall  we  look  for  the  pent 

(6)  With  the  second  and  the  third  person,  the  same 
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auxiliary  that  is  expected  in  the  answer  is  used.    For 
example :  — 

Question  —  Shall  you  go  ?     (Are  you  going  to  go  ?) 
Answer  —  I  shall.     (I  am  going.) 

or 
Question  —  Will  you  go?     (Are  you  willing,  or  determined 
to?) 

Answer  —  I  will  go.     (I  am  willing  to,  I  am  determined  to.) 

(3)  When  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  in  in- 
direct discourse  is  the  same  as  the  subject  of  the  principal 
clause,  the  same  auxiliary  is  used  which  would  be  used  if 
the  subordinate  clause  were  expressed  as  an  exact  quota- 
tion.   For  example :  — 


.|  V      J  Indirect  —  He  says  that  he  shall  go. 
^^'     \ Direct^    Hesays,  "IshaUgo.' 


$$ 


OTf  if  determination  is  to  be  expressed, 

(2\     /  ^^^^^  —  ^^  ^y^  ^^^  he  will  go  in  spite  of  jrou. 
\  Direct  —    He  sajrs,  "I  will  go  in  spite  of  you," 

Should  and  would  are  used  in  subordinate  clauses  after 
a  past  tense  in  place  of  shall  and  will.  Should  follows  the 
same  laws  as  shall;  would  follows  the  same  laws  as  will. 
Note  also  the  uses  of  should  and  would  mentioned  on 
page  587. 

SXSBCISS 

Stiuly  the  following  sentences  dosely,  and  explain  the 
w«6  of  the  auxiliary  forms  in  each: — 

I  shall  see  you  soon  again. 
I  will  do  as  I  please. 
You  shall  go  your  own  way. 
We  shall  find  it  where  we  left  it. 
I  will  go  to  the  door. 
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Tou  shall  do  as  I  tell  you. 

You  will  do  as  I  tell  you. 

She  would  dream  for  hours. 

They  shall  learn  their  lessons. 

He  will  learn  his  lesson. 

He  should  tell  me  the  truth. 

Shall  you  care  to  be  present? 

Shall  we  rise  to  sing? 

Shall  they  sing  every  verse? 

Will  they  sing  every  verse  ? 

She  said  that  she  should  go. 

She  said  that  she  would  go. 

Tou  say  that  you  will  not  help. 

You  said  that  you  should  be  sorry. 

He  told  me  that  he  would  do  better. 

I  replied  that  I  should  aooept  the  invitation. 

I  replied  that  he  would  aooept  the  invitation. 

I  replied  that  he  should  aooept  the  invitation. 

Mood.  —  The  subjunctive  mood  is  rarely  used  by  writers 
of  the  present  day,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  indicative. 
In  order  to  indicate  a  wish  or  a  possibility,  writers  em- 
ploy auxiliary  forms,  should,  woiUd,  cany  could,  may,  might, 
must :  If  he  should  go  I  might  go  with  him ;  Though  she 
may  sing  I  shall  not  hear  her. 

In  making  use  of  the  participle,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  proper  agreement  between  the  participle 
and  the  subject  it  modifies:  Going  down  the  street,  I 
thought  the  matter  over ;  Perplexed  and  troubled,  he  slept 
little. 

Distinguish  carefully  between  the  verbal  noun  and  the 
present  participle,  which  has  the  same  form.  Be  sure 
which  your  meaning  requires.  Thus  one  ought  to  say: 
I  am  afraid  of  his  coming  too  late;  not,  of  him  coming 
too  late.    The  fear  is,  not  of  him,  but  of  the  coming  ktte, 
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hence  we  use  the  verbal  noun  coming  modified  by  the 
possessive  adjective  his  instead  of  the  personal  pronoun 
him,  modified  by  the  present  participle  coming. 

An  important  point  to  be  noted,  in  general,  in  the  use 
of  verbs,  is  illustrated  as  follows : — 

I  always  haoe  been  early  at  churoh,  and  I  always  shall  be. 
not 

I  always  have  and  I  always  shall  be  early  at  churoh. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  have  is  left  with  no  past 
participle  to  complete  its  meaning ;  the  infinitive  be  cannot 
complete  its  meaning.  Do  not  omit  parts  of  a  predicate 
when  they  cannot  be  granmiatically  supplied  from  what 
is  given.  This  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  other  parts 
of  speech.    See  Prepositions,  pages  588,  589. 

There  is  a  strong  belief  on  the  part  of  many  critics,  that 
the  "  split  infinitive  "  should  not  be  used,  i.e.,  an  adverb 
should  not  be  placed  between  the  sign  of  the  infinitive 
and  the  infinitive  itself :  He  wished  to  succeed  rapidly,  not 
He  wished  to  rapidly  succeed. 

The  Analysis  of  Sentences.  —  In  order  to  find  out  if  sen- 
tences are  constructed  with  due  r^ard  for  grammatical 
accm-acy,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  them. 

In  analyzing  a  sentence  a  student  may  state :  — 

1.  The  kind  of  sentence : 

simple,  complex,  or  compound, 

declarative,  imperative,  interrogative,  exclamatory. 

2.  If  the  sentence  is  complex : 

the  principal  clause, 
the  subordinate  clause,  or  clauses. 
If  the  sentence  is  compound : 
the  principal  clauses. 
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3.  In  each  simple  sentence,  in  each  principal  clause, 

and  in  each  subordinate  clause : 
the  complete  subject, 
the  complete  predicate, 
the  simple  subject, 
the  simple  predicate, 
the  direct  object,  if  the  verb  is  transitive, 
the  complement  (adjective  or  noun),  if  the  verb 

is  copulative, 
the  modifiers  of  the  simple  subject, 
the  modifiers  of  the  simple  predicate, 
the  modifiers  of  the  direct  object, 
the  modifiers  of  the  complement, 
the  structure  of  each  modifier. 

4.  The  important  facts  in  regard  to  each  word : 

what  part  of  speech  it  is, 

the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  nouns  or  pronouns, 

the  person,  number,  tense,  mood,  voice  of  verbs, 

the  degree  of  adjectives  and  adverbs, 

the  construction  of  each  word,  its  grammatical 

relation  to  other  words  in  the  phrase,  clause,  or 

sentence. 

BXBRCI8S 

Analyze  each  sentence  in  the  passages  on  pages  384-389. 

PROOF-READING 

Preparation  of  Copy.  —  In  preparing  a  manuscript  for 
the  printer,  a  writer  should  be  sure  that  everything  stands 
exactly  as  he  wishes  it  to  appear  in  print,  not  only  the 
expression  of  thought  but  the  arrangement  of  paragraphs, 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  all  mechanical  details.    Special 
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care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  everything  is  clear  and 
legible. 

Write  on  one  side  of  the  page  only,  always  use  ink,  and 
number  each  page. 

Manuscript  sent  to  the  printer  should  not  be  rolled  nor 
folded. 

If  a  writer  has  special  wishes  in  regard  to  t3rpe,  he  should 
indicate  that  fact  clearly  by  use  of  the  following  marks : 
—  placed  under  a  word  =  italics. 
=      "        "     "     "    =  small  capitals. 
=      "        "     "     "    =  capitals. 
^      "         "     "     "    =  black  type. 
=      "         "     "     "    =  black  itaUcs. 

In  conversations  between  persons,  the  remark  of  each 
person  usually  introduces  a  new  paragraph. 

A  quotation  of  verse  should  occupy  a  line  or  lines  by 
itself. 

Titles  of  books  referred  to  in  any  article  are  usually 
printed  in  italics. 

Proof.  —  The  first  proof  of  a  piece  of  writing  set  in  type 
is  called  galley  proof  and  is  not  divided  into  pages.  If 
corrections  are  necessary,  or  changes  in  phrasing,  they 
should  be  made  in  galley  proof. 

The  second  proof  sent  by  the  printer  is  called  page 
proof,  because  it  is  divided  now  into  pages.  Any  correc- 
tion that  involves  a  change  in  spacing  is  likely  to  cause 
expense  in  this  proof. 

The  last  proof,  sent  in  the  case  of  books  but  seldom  in 
the  case  of  other  works,  is  plate  proof,  proof  taken  from 
the  expensive  electrotype  plates  which  are  made  from  the 
type  when  set  in  pages.    After  the  electrotype  plates  are 
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made  the  type  is  distributed.    Any  change  in  plate  proof 
is  very  expensive. 

Read  proof  as  quickly  as  possible  and  return  it  with 
corrections  made  according  to  the  system  indicated  below. 
Always  return  the  original  copy  with  the  proof.  Make  cor- 
rections in  ink  or  indelible  pencil,  for  if  an  ordinary  pencil 
is  used  the  marks  may  easily  be  rubbed  out  by  accident. 

d        -  Dele,  delete,  take  out. 

Q      =  Turn  inverted  letter. 

D       =  Indent. 

^-^      =  Raise  a  letter  or  a  word. 

^—      =  Lower  a  letter  or  a  word. 

cz       =  Move  to  the  left. 

Z3      =  Move  to  the  right. 

f        B  Make  a  paragraph. 

no  f  =:  Do  not  make  a  paragraph. 

^      =  Straighten  word  or  line. 

^t::      »  Make  a  space  between  letters  or  words. 

O      =  Join  together. 

tr.      -  Transpose. 

A       =  Insert. 

1.  c.    =  Lower  case,  i.e.,  do  not  use  capitals. 

ital.    =  ItaUcize. 

cap.    "  Capitalize. 

rom.  =  Roman,  i.e.,  do  not  use  italics  or  black  faced  type. 

X       =  Imperfect  or  broken  type. 

w.f.    =  Wrong  font,  t.e.,  the  type  is  not  uniform. 

II  =:  The  line  of  type  on  the  margin  of  a  page  is  \m- 
even. 

Often  a  printer  places  in  the  margin,  —  ?,  or  Qy.,  in- 
dicating a  question.  The  author  should  make  the  cor- 
rection or  else  write  atet,  which  means,  let  it  stand. 
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Abbrevifttioni,  in  bibUogimphiei^  649. 
Abstract,  of  narrmUve,  136. 

of  ezpotitioii,  516. 
Acatalootio.  326. 

Acknowledgment  of  sources,  481,  548. 
Action.  129. 
Adjectives.  583. 
Adverbs,  587. 
A/ed.  195. 
AagrtnaU,  195. 
Alexandrine,  338. 
AUegory,  prose,  428. 

verse,  364. 
Alliteration,  333. 
Atftmon.  195. 
Allusion,  349. 
AlmoU,  197. 
Alone,  197. 
Ambigiiity,  170. 
Amonot  589. 

Analog,  argument  frcm,  524. 
Analjrsis.  of  sentences,  615. 
Anapest.  326. 

AneierU  Manner,  study  of,  567. 
Anecdote,  410. 
Angry,  197. 
Ann4>u,  195. 
Antidimaz,  352. 
Antithesis,  352. 
Apostrophe,  punctuation,  40. 

figure,  345. 
Api,  195. 

Archaic  words,  199. 
Argumentation.  286,  518. 
Arnmgement,  figures  of,  351. 
Artiean,  195. 
ArHtt,  195. 

Assertion  not  proof,  296. 
Audience,  99. 
Authority,  298. 
Autobiography,  418. 
Avocaiion,  195. 

Balance,  195. 
Balanced  sentence,  186. 
BaUad.  362. 
Ballad  stansa,  336. 
Barbarisms,  214. 
Be,  conjugation  of,  603. 


Beauty,  in  diction,  212. 

in  style,  387. 
Betide,  195. 
Beeidee,  195. 
Between,  589. 
Bibliography,  481. 
Biography,  414. 
Blank  verse,  334. 
Book,  313. 
Book  review,  507. 
Brackets,  37. 
Brief,  535. 
Br<nioht  up,  198. 
Business  letters,  89. 

Casura.  329. 

Call,  conjugation  of,  606. 

Capitals,  29. 

Catalectic.  326. 

Cause  and  e£Fect,  in  paragraph,  236. 

Character  sketch,  496. 

Characters,  in  narration,  117. 

Chronicle  play,  367. 

Circumstantial  evidence,  300. 

Claim,  195. 

Clause,  578. 

Clearness,  in  words,  193. 

in  style,  97.  381. 
Climax,  in  paragraph,  242. 

figure,  352. 
Coherence,  defined,  102. 

in  sentence,  167. 

in  naragraph,  228. 
Colon,  35. 

Color,  in  description,  139. 
Comedy.  369. 
Comma,  31. 
Common,  197. 
Comparison,  in  paragraph,  235. 

of  adjectives.  5^. 

of  adverbs,  601. 
Complimentary  close,  of  letters,  60. 
Conjugation,  of  verbs,  602. 
Conjunctions,  590. 
Coneul,  195. 
Continual,  195. 
Continuoue,  195. 
Contrast,  in  paragraph,  235. 
Conviction,  287. 
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CouncU,  196. 
Counael,  196. 
Coui^t,  heroic,  336. 
ootosyllabio,  886. 
CrtdibU,  196. 
CrtditahU,  196. 
Critioiam,  602. 

Dactyl.  826. 
Daah.  36. 
Debate.  807. 
Declension,  602. 
Deduction.  626. 
Definition.  260. 
Daiciotu,  196. 
Delightful,  196. 
Demean,  196. 
Depot,  198. 
Deprecate,  196. 
Depreciate,  196. 
Description.  180.  442. 
Details,  in  paragr»ph,  281. 
Dialogue.  126. 
Diction.  193.  442. 
Dictionaries,  14. 
Diecover,  196. 
Dieparage,  196. 
Division,  283. 
Drama,  366. 

Eclogue.  872. 

Editorial.  611,660. 

Effect,  196. 

Eleffy,  373. 

Bmiorant,  196. 

Emphasis,  in  sentence.  172. 

in  paragraph.  242. 

in  argumentation.  636. 
End-stopped  verse.  330. 
Bngliah,  6. 
Enormity,  196. 
Enormoueneee,  196. 
Enunciation,  11. 
Epic,  360. 
Epiflram,  396. 
Epithet.  363. 
Essay,  612.  660. 
Evidence,  297. 
Example,  in  paragraph,  233. 
Exclamation.  346.   • 
Exclamation  point,  31. 
Exposition.  268.  477. 

Fallacy,  in  deduction.  630. 

in  mduction,  623. 
Faroe.  370. 
Fewer,  197* 

Figurative  words.  207. 
Figures  of  speech,  defined,  342. 

use  of.  383. 
Fine  writing.  214. 
Foot,  326. 


Force,  in  diction,  200. 

in  style.  384. 
Form,  in  description,  141. 
Formal  notes,  80. 

Grammar,  trial  review  of,  46. 
principles  of,  676. 

Handeome,  196. 
Hanged,  196. 
Happen,  198. 
Hate.  606. 

Headings,  of  letters,  69. 
Healthful,  196. 
Healthy,  196. 
History.  418. 
Humor.  392. 
Hung,  196. 
Hyperbole,  346. 
Hyphen,  40. 

Iambus,  326. 

Idioms.  61. 

Idyll.  363. 

Illueum,  196. 

Illustration,  in  definition,  264. 

in  paramph,  233. 
Imagery.  340. 
Imaginary,  197. 
Imagination.  379. 
Imaginatiwe,  197. 
Immigrant,  196. 
Incident.  412. 
Induction.  618. 
Infinitive,  mood.  602. 

split.  66. 
Inflection,  691. 
Interiude,  372. 
Interrogation,  346. 
Interrogation  point,  30. 
Introduction,  108. 
Inwent,  196. 
Inversion.  366. 
Irony,  397. 

**I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud,"  study 
of,  671. 

Key  words,  242. 

Language,  history  of,  2. 

Lateet,  197. 

Lay,  197. 

Lay,  362. 

Leam,  197. 

Le$9,  197. 

Letter  writing.  67. 

Liable,  196. 

Lie,  197. 

Like.  197. 

Likely,  196. 

Literature,  study  of,  818. 

Litotes.  363. 
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Losio.  370. 
Ltne^  197. 
Lower,  196. 
LtAxiiriant,  197. 
LuxtirioiM,  197. 
Lyeidaa^  itudy  of,  568. 
1^0,  373. 

Maeheth,  study  of.  A69. 

if(u2,  197. 

Afaintain,  195. 

Manuflcriptt  preparation  of,  21. 

Manuscripts,  mediaval,  318. 

Masque,  372. 

Mechanical  details.  21. 

Melodious  words,  389. 

Melodrama,  371. 

Metaphor,  342. 

Metaphorical  words,  203. 

Metonymy.  346. 

Metre.  325. 

Metrical  romance.  361. 

Middle  English.  7. 

Miracle  plays,  366. 

Mock  epic,  361. 

Modem  English,  6. 

Mood,  614. 

Morality  play,  367. 

Mo9t,  197. 

Motion,  in  description,  146. 

Mtdual,  197. 

Narration,  112,  407. 

Newly  coined  words,  213. 

News  item,  424. 

Notation,  of  verse,  327,  335. 

Notes.  72. 

Nouns,  581. 

Novel,  434. 

Obsolete  words.  199. 

Ode,  376. 

Old  English,  5. 

OnZy,  1977^ 

Onomatopoeia,  354. 

Oral,  197. 

Oral  English,  11. 

Oration,  549. 

Order,  in  narration,  120. 

Outline,  102,  283.  481. 

Paragraph,  defined,  109. 

structure  of.  228.  275.  481. 
Parallelism.  351. 

Parallel  structure,  of  sentence.  186. 
Parenthesis,  37. 
Parts  of  speech,  576. 
Passion,  379. 
Pathos,  400. 
Period,  30. 
PertecuU,  197. 
Personal  letters,  57. 


Personification,  344. 
Persuasion.  287. 
Phrase.  577. 
PitiabU,  198. 
Pitiful,  198. 
Plot,  in  tragedy,  368. 

in  short  story,  431. 
Poetics,  principles  of,  324. 
Poetry,  324. 
P6int  of  view,  in  narration,  114. 

in  description.  446. 
Premises.  528. 
Prepositions.  588. 
Pretertbe,  197. 
Pretty,  196. 

Principal  parts  of  verbs  often  used,  610. 
Pronouns,  582. 
Pronunciation,  13. 
Proof,  in  argumentation.  295. 

in  paragraph  development.  239. 
Proof  reading^l6. 
Proposition.  290. 
Pnieribe,  197. 
Prosecute,  197. 
Punctuation.  27. 

Quatrain,  ^6. 

Question  and  answer,  in  the  paragraph 

241. 
Quotation  marks,  38. 

Raieed,  198. 

Rebuttal.  310. 

Receipt,  198. 

Recipe,  198. 

Redundancy,  219. 

Reference  words,  in  paragraph,  242. 

Refrain.  339. 

Refutation.  306. 

Relation,  198. 

Relative,  198. 

Remainder,  195. 

Renaissance.  8. 

Repetition,  351. 

Rhetoric,  principles  of.  97. 

Rhjrme  («ee  rime). 

Rhythm,  in  poetry,  325. 

in  prose,  390. 
Rime,  331. 
Rime  royal,  3S8. 
Romance,  434. 
Romance  languages,  4. 
Romantic  comedy,  370. 
Run-on  verse,  330. 

Salutation,  in  letters,  59. 
Satire,  in  poetiy,  365. 

in  prose,  397. 
Scansion,  324. 
Scholar.  198. 
Semicolon,  34. 
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Sentence,  defined,  167,  576. 

balanced,  186. 

complex,  580. 

compound,  580. 

declarative,  581. 

exclamatory,  581. 

imperative,  581. 

interrogative,  581. 

long,  175. 

looee,  179. 

periodic,  181. 

short,  175. 

simple,  580. 
Sequence  of  tenses,  611. 
iS0<,  198. 

BtlUino,  113,  116. 
8haU,  198,  612. 
Short  story,  429. 
Should,  612. 

Signature,  of  letters,  61. 
SimUe.  343. 
iSil,  198. 
Slang,  19,  213. 
Smell,  in  description,  158. 
Song,  373. 
Sonnet,  374. 

Sound,  in  descrip^on,  151. 
Specific  words,  200. 
Spelling.  23. 
Spenserian  stansa,  338. 
Spondee,  325. 
Stansa,  335. 
Statum,  198. 
Stress,  325. 
Strophe,  335. 

m  Greek  ode,  37. 
Student,  198. 
atide,  378. 
Substitution,  326. 
Summary  sentence.  244. 
Superscnption,  of  letters,  62. 
Syllogism.  528. 
Synecdoche,  346. 
^rnonyms,  215. 


Tail  rime  stansa,  839. 

Tale,  363. 

Taste,  in  description,  161. 

in  diction,  212. 
Tautoloor,  218. 
TsacA,  197. 
Technical  words,  198. 
Tercet,  336. 

Terms,  of  a  syUogism,  528. 
Testimonial  evidence.  298. 
Theme,  of  a  woric,  319. 
TiUee,  101. 
Topic  sentence,  229. 
Touch,  in  description,  156. 
Tragedy,  368. 
Transitions,  248. 
Translation,  223. 
Trafuvin,  198. 
Travel  sketch,  427. 
Treatise,  514. 
Trochee,  325. 

Unitv,  defined,  102. 
in  sentence.  167. 
in  paragraph,  228. 

Variety,  of  words,  215. 
Veihal,  197. 
Verbosity,  218. 
Verbs,  cla 


of,  585. 
Verse,  327. 
Vocabulary,  how  to  increase  one's,  221 
VocaHon,  195. 
Vulgarisms,  213. 

Whaluonu,  196. 
WiU,  198,  612. 
Witnesses,  298. 
Words,  193. 

long.  209. 

short.  209. 

specific,  200. 
IFmiAI  612. 
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